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SENOR  DON  ALFREDO  ZAYAS, 


ViCE-PRFStDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA. 
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IT  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  extending  congratulations  on  the  improvement  in  the 
appearance  and  cpiality  of  the  Monthly  Bi'LLp:tin.  If  all  the  letters 
received  in  each  month  were  printed  they  would  fill  a  complete  issue. 
There  is  particular  gratification  from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
these  letters  come  from  the  Latin-American  countries,  and  even  from 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States.  A  significant  fact  is  that 
high-class  social  clubs  are  now  placing  the  Bulletin  upon  the  tables  of 
their  reading  rooms  as  they  do  representative  magazines.  A  professor  in 
one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  United  States,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  Director,  stated  that  he  wanted  two  extra  copies  in  order  to  pass 
them  around,  and  so  meet  the  demand  for  them  from  the  students  that 
w'ere  taking  his  courses.  The  president  of  a  great  manufacturing  and 
export  house  writes  and  says  that  he  desires  six  copies  instead  of  one, 
in  order  that  he  may  properly  supply  the  requests  of  his  oflice  staff  to 
read  the  Bulletin.  A  Congressman  stated  that  it  is  the  only  official 
publication  in  Washington  that  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  con¬ 
stituency  receiving  it.  These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Bulletin,  and  it  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  International  Bureau  to  spread  useful  information  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  are  being  appreciated. 


special  articles  in  this  issi’E  of  the  HULLETIN. 

The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  is  called  to  the 
number  and  character  of  the  special  articles  appearing  in  this  issue. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  following :  “Cotton,  with  particular 
reference  to  its  production  in  Latin-America  and  its  use  bv  the  ancient 
Peruvians;”  “The  municipal  organization  of  Havana,  the  capital  of 
Cuba; ”  “The  use  of  the  wireless  telegraph  in  Uatin-America ;  ”  “  Para,  the 
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important  state  and  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon;”  ‘‘The  North 
American  Society  of  the  River  Plate  in  Buenos  Aires;”  ‘‘The  flag,  coat 
of  arms  and  national  holiday  of  Cuba;”  ‘‘The  annual  report  of  Hon. 
W.  H.  Pulliam,  receiver  of  customs  of  the  Dominican  Republic.”  Aside 
from  these  is  the  usual  interesting  summary  of  commercial  and  general 
data  covering  the  progress  of  the  different  American  Republics. 


MISLEADING  REPORTS  ON  REVOLI’TIONS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easy  to  exaggerate  a  report  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  some  portion  of  Latin  America  and  to  draw  on  the  imagination 
to  picture  all  sorts  of  complications  resulting  from  a  small  disturbance, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  two-thirds  of  the  reports  of  revolutions  or 
outbreaks  in  Latin  America  are  based  on  nothing  more  than  what  would 
be  classed  as  a  local  riot  or  conflict  between  a  mob  and  local  officials  in 
some  town  or  state  in  the  United  States.  Just  because  Cuba  has  started 
out  anew  in  self-government,  there  is  a  tendency  to  construe  the  slightest 
trouble  or  clash  as  an  extensively  organized  movement  toward  revolu¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  injustice  to  Cuba  and  its  present  administration.  It  is 
natural  that  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  on  that  Republic  a  moun¬ 
tain  should  often  be  built  out  of  a  molehill.  But  if  the  critics  and  cynics 
will  be  patient,  and  if  in  their  place  the  well-wishers  and  optimists  can 
be  heard,  Cuba  will  not  only  successfully  solve  the  problems  before  her 
but  receive  that  sympathetic  support  among  other  nations  which  counts 
for  much  among  countries  as  it  does  among  individuals.  Cuba  is  a  land 
of  great  promise  and  she  has  at  her  head  statesmen  of  ability  and  patriot¬ 
ism  who  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  conditions  of  lasting  stability  and  prosperity. 


MATERIAL  POSSIBILITIES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  newspapers  about  the  unsettled 
affairs  of  certain  parts  of  Latin  America.  Without  debating  the  political 
issues  involved,  it  is  fitting  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  if  por¬ 
tions  of  Central  Am<‘rica  are  somewhat  disturbed,  the  material  possibili¬ 
ties  and  varied  resources  of  that  part  of  America  should  not  be 
overlooked  or  hidden  in  the  haze  of  reported  difficulties.  There  is  no 
question  that  Central  America  has  potentialities  of  material  development 
that  will  eventually  make  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  construction  of  railways  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  steamship  connections,  followed  by  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital,  will  eventually  bring  about  a  new  era  of  progress  which  will 
interest  the  whole  world. 


HONORABLE  CHARLES  HITCHCOCK  SHERRILL, 

Knvoy  Kxtraoriliimrya!i<l  MinisU'r  J’leniiHrtciitiary <if  tin-  riiitiai  Statos  in  ttu*  Awntiiu*  Ki’jniblic, 
who  sailiil  for  his  post  A|>ril  ti,  I'.KW. 
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ACKXOWLKDGMKXT  of  books  COXTRIHl’TED  BY  SENATOR  ROOT. 

The  Director  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Hon.  Root,  late  chairman  of  the  governing  board  and  now  United 

States  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  for  an  e.xcellent  collection  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  reports  on  Latin  America  collected  during  his 
tour  of  South  America  and  Mexico  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library.  It  is  hoped  that  his  example  may  be  followed 
b}'  others  who  wish  to  make  this  library  the  best  collection  of  Americana 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Inasmuch  as  the  present  number  of  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  is  now  approximately  15,000,  and  as  the  stack  room  in 
the  new  building  will  have  space  for  250,000  volumes,  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  growth  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Bureau. 


THE  I.XTERNATIOXAL  Bl’REAU  AT  THE  ALASKA-Yl'KOX-P.ACIFIC 
EXPOSITION. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Congress  toward  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Bureau,  and  its  confidence  in  the  work  it  is  doing,  is 
evidenced  by  the  provision  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  which  passed  the 
last  Congress  in  its  closing  hours,  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  to  pay 
the  expense  of  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  International  Bureau  at 
the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Seattle,  Washington, 
from  June  to  October  of  this  year.  As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  a  carload 
of  exhibits  is  being  shipped  to  Seattle.  These  will  be  placed  either  in  a 
special  building  or  in  a  prominent  section  of  the  space  devoted  to  foreign 
countries.  An  exhibit  of  this  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  can  not  fail  to  awaken  the  interest  of  that  section  of  North  America 
in  the  development  of  closer  relations  of  trade  with  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America.  It  is  the  intention,  moreover,  to  have  a  series  of  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  on  the  countries,  cities,  peoples,  industries,  and  resources 
of  Latin  America,  given  in  the  special  biograph  hall,  which  will  have  space 
in  the  United  States  Government  Building.  In  this  connection,  the 
Director  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  he  is  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  Hon.  jEssE  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  and  W.  M.  GeddES,  secretary  and  disbursing  officer  thereof, 
in  making  preparations  for  a  worthy  exhibit  of  the  International  Bureau. 


PROORESS  ON  THE  NEW  PAN-AMERICAN  BUILDING. 

The  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau  has  now  reached  a  point 
in  its  construction  where  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  A  large  portion  of  the  roof  is  already  in  place,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  work  is  begun  on  the  interior  finish.  Plaster  casts  of  the 
two  heroic  figures,  allegorical  representations  of  North  and  South  America, 
respectively,  are  in  place,  to  be  carefully  considered  before  they  are  cut 
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in  marble.  They  will  have  a  height  of  about  9  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
pedestal  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  Above  them,  at  the  top  of  the  marble 
pylons  at  whose  bases  the  statues  sit,  will  be  large  marble  jdaques,  one 
of  which — that  over  the  figure  of  South  America — will  picture  the  part¬ 
ing  of  Boliv.\r  and  Sax  Martix,  and  the  other — that  over  the  figure  of 
North  America — will  picture  W.xshixgtox’s  farewell  to  his  generals. 
Still  higher  up  on  the  south  pylon  will  be  a  marble  condor,  while  on  the 
north  pylon  will  be  a  marble  eagle.  In  the  courtyard  or  patio  the  frieze 
is  already  in  place,  carrying  names  notable  in  American  history,  like 
those  of  CoLFMBi’s,  Washington,  San  Martin,  Bolivar,  Hidalgo, 
Marti,  Tofssaint  L’Diverture,  Bonifacio,  and  O’Higgins.  The 
assembly  hall  already  gives  evidence  of  being  one  of  the  most  dignified 
rooms  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 


PAST  AND  Fl  Tl’RE  PAN-AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESSES. 

In  this  issue  is  published  a  brief  description  of  the  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  which  met  in  December,  1908,  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
•Credit  is  due  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  for  the  data  they  provided  for  the  preparation 
of  this  article.  The  report  of  the  delegation  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  soon  to  be  submitted,  will  take  up  many 
details  that  are  not  included  in  this  statement  of  what  was  done.  Already 
the  United  States  delegation,  in  cooperation  with  the  International 
Bureau,  has  commenced  to  make  preparations  for  the  next  Congress,  which 
will  meet  in  Washington  in  1912.  It  is  now  the  intention  to  awaken 
such  wide-spread  interest  throughout  North  and  South  America  in  the 
Washington  Congress  that  the  success  of  the  Santiago  gathering  may  be 
duplicated. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION  I.N  WESTERN  GATHERINGS. 

Practical  appreciation  by  various  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  the  countries  which  the  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Bureau  represent  in  Washington  is  shown  by  the  invita¬ 
tions  extended  to  these  members  through  the  Director  from  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  wdiich  will  meet  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
in  August;  from  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  which  will  meet  at 
Spokane,  Washington,  in  August;  and  from  the  directorate  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  which  will  take  place  at  Seattle,  Washington, 
from  June  to  October,  to  be  present  and  participate  in  their  programmes. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  make  a  far  western  trip 
this  coming  summer,  as  is  now  intimated,  it  is  hoped  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Latin  American  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  may  accept 
these  invitations. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  MANUFACTURERS  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  most  powerful  organi¬ 
zation  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  about  to  show  its  recognition  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  International  Bureau,  and  of  the  necesssity  of  develop¬ 
ing  closer  relations  with  Latin  America,  by  commencing  to  publish  on 
April  I  of  this  year  a  regular  Spanish  edition  of  its  official  organ 
“American  Industries.”  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  National 
Association  has  a  membership  of  several  thousand  of  the  principal  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  United  States,  who  are  desirous  not  only  of  finding  a 
wider  market  for  their  exports,  but  a  larger  variety  of  products  which 
they  can  import  from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  in 
the  United  States,  thus  bringing  benefit  alike  to  all  countries  concerned, 
the  importance  of  such  an  announcement  is  evident.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  experiment  may  prove  a  successful  one,  and  the  editor  of  “American 
Industries,”  Mr.  Henry  Harrison  Lewis,  has  the  best  wishes  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Bulletin  in  the  conduct  of  this  new  enterprise. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  FLAGS  AND  COATS  OP  ARMS. 

That  the  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  flags  and  coats  of  arms  of 
the  various  American  Republics  is  appreciated,  is  shown  by  the  demand 
for  reproduction  of  copies  of  these,  not  only  from  magazines  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Latin  America.  As  each  flag  and  escutcheon  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  meaning  and  carries  much  historical  significance,  the  educational 
value  of  publishing  them  is  being  recognized  in  a  way  that  is  gratifying. 


The  departure  of  senor  de  quesada. 

In  saying  farewell  to  Senor  Don  Gonzalo  dE  Quesada,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Bureau  governing  board,  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  feels  a  regret  proportionate  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  officers  of  the  institution.  Since  the  middle 
of  the  year  1902  Mr.  Quesada  has  been  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Cuba 
in  Washington  and  has  been  the  continuous  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
aims  of  the  Bureau  in  whose  progress  he  has  always  manifested  a  pro¬ 
found  interest.  As  delegate  to  the  Second  and  Third  International  Con¬ 
ferences  in  Mexico  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  also  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  reorganization  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  his  work  for  the  development  and  betterment  of  both  Bureau 
and  Bulletin  commanded  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  all  concerned, 
and  it  is  with  the  most  earnest  desire  for  his  future  welfare  that  his 
departure  is  noted. 
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HINTOX  ROWAN  HELPER  AND  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY  PROJECT. 

In  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  wliosc  recent  death  in  the  eitv  of  Wash- 
incjton  is  reported,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  project  for  a  railway  from 
Alaska  to  Patagonia  jiasses  to  liis  final  accounting.  Born  in  North 
Carolina,  on  December  27,  1829,  he  was  a  traveler  and  writer  of  renown 
prior  to  his  appointment  by  Presidic.nt  I.i.ncolx,  in  1861,  to  the  con¬ 
sulate  of  Buenos  Aires.  Mr.  Helper  chose  the  ])ost  in  the  .Vrgentine 
Republic  in  preference  to  a  liuropean  assignment  by  reason  of  his  great 
interest  in  Latin  American  affairs,  which  had  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  his  travels  in  Central  and  South  .\merica.  He  served  in  Buenos 
Aires,  where  he  married,  until  1866,  and  a  strong  imjiression  was  made 
upon  him  of  the  need  of  closer  rail  eomnumication  between  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  a  letter  presented  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  in  1906  by  Senator  Ccllom,  Mr.  Helper 
narrates  the  strenuous  and  unceasing  efforts  made  by  him  in  liehalf  of 
the  railroad  during  forty  years,  during  which  time  while  the  jiroject  had 
received  the  commendation  of  statesmen  and  business  men,  the  jnirpose 
still  remained  jiractically  abortive,  as  a  concerted  work.  That  his 
labor  was  not  in  vain  is,  however,  evidenced  by  the  jiromincnce  given 
to  the  possibilities  inherent  in  a  contimions  rail  route  between  the  three 
Americas  by  the  various  International  American  conferences  held  in 
Washington,  Mexico,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  creation  by  those 
conferences  of  a  comiTiittee  specially  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  projected  line.  Surveys  have  been  made  of  existing  railroads  in  the 
various  Reiniblics,  whose  ultimate  connection  would  make  them  part  of 
the  Pan-American  route,  and  the  governments  interested  have  lent  their 
cooperation  toward  ojiening  u|)  new  roads  looking  to  a  linking  uji  of  the 
entire  system  as  jiremised  by  the  originator.  Mr.  He.lpEr's  activities 
were  not  limited  to  field  work,  as  is  attested  by  numerous  scholarly 
volumes  and  essays  bearing  uiion  diplomatic,  industrial,  and  kindred 
subjects.  Preliminary  measures  have  been  taken  to  erect  a  monument 
in  his  memory  worthy  of  his  public  services,  for  which  participation  on 
the  jiart  of  Latin  .\merica  is  desired. 

THE  AMIUSSAHOR  FROM  MEXICO. 

The  (lovernment  of  Mexico  has  appointed  Sehor  Don  I'r.xncisco 
Leon  i)E  la  Barra  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  to  succeed  Senor 
Don  Ilnkioi'E  C.  Creel,  who  resigned  the  jiost  to  assume  the  oflice  of 
t loveriior  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  .Senor  DE  L.\  B.\rr.\  has  rendered 
very  important  services  to  Mexico,  both  within  the  Republic  and  in  its 
foreign  service.  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  international 
law,  for  which  reason,  princiiially,  he  was  Jiained  in  1898  consulting 
attorney  for  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations  and  later  on  first  as  minister 
70021  Bull.  1—09 - 2 
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plenipotentiary  to  the  republics  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Soutli  America, 
and  again  in  Ifelgiuni  and  the  Netherlands,  with  residence  in  Hrussels. 
Me  was  delegate  to  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference  held  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  to  the  Seeond  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  in  1907.  Senor 
Barra  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  and  literary  societies.  The 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  takes  particular  pleasure 
in  e.xtending  to  Senor  mi  L.\  Barra  a  most  cordial  welcome,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Mexico  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Bureau. 


INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENT  oK  THE  AROENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  proposed  holding  of  an  international  railway  exhibit  in  Buenos 
Aires  during  the  summer  of  1910  in  connection  with  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  independence  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  renders  of  peculiar 
interest  the  recently  published  statistics  of  railways  in  the  country.  At 
the  beginning  of  1908  there  were  in  operation  13,746  miles  of  line,  indi¬ 
cating  an  increase  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  of  974  miles.  Of 
these,  the  Government  owned  and  operated  1 ,838  miles,  while  British 
capitalists  were  the  principal  owners  of  the  remaining  11,908  miles. 
Railroad  properties  show  a  total  valuation  of  5949,071,397  gold.  These 
figures  increased  considerably  during  1908.  In  all  lines  progress  is 
marked  in  the  record  of  the  Republic  for  1908.  Immigration  figures 
surpassed  previous  returns;  exports  advanced  in  almost  every  line; 
postal  and  telegraph  receipts  increased  9.8  per  cent,  and  financial  condi¬ 
tions  generally  were  jirosperous. 


BRAZILIAN  TRADE  AND  ItriXlET  PROVISIONS. 

The  item  of  greatest  interest  to  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  lately  promulgated  budget  of  the  Brazilian  Government  for  1909  is 
that  article  13  of  the  revenue  estimate  continues  the  privilege  of  20  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  import  duties  to  certain  merchandise  of  United 
States  origin.  It  is  also  of  note  that  machinery  for  the  development  of 
certain  industries,  such  as  wheat  culture,  rice  growing,  sugar  cultivation 
and  manufacture,  are  e.xempted  from  customs  duties,  in  many  instances 
bounties  being  offered  by  both  federal  and  state  government  for  their 
inception  or  continuance.  While  the  trade  figures  for  1908  show'  a  decline 
from  S472,ooo,(XK)  to  $397,925,000,  it  is  reported  that  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year  commercial  prospects  greatly  improved  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  1909  is  fav'orable. 
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CHILEAN  INDUSTRIES. 

It  is  reported  from  Chile  that  greater  interest  than  ever  before  is  being 
manifested  in  the  development  of  industrial  life  and  that  the  manufacture 
of  articles  hitherto  imiiorted  will  be  a  development  of  the  near  future. 
In  spite  of  the  desire  of  the  Chilean  authorities  to  advance  in  every  way 
possible  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  home  industries,  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  is  assured  the  projected  exhibit  of  United  States  merchandise  in 
Santiago  during  1909.  Railroad  construction  has  been  actively  carried 
on,  and  the  recently  reported  contract  for  the  Arica-La  Ligua  extension 
is  a  valuable  index  of  present  interest  in  the  matter.  The  harv'est  yield 
in  the  wheat-producing  sections  is  anticipated  for  1909  at  a  20  to  25  per 
cent  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 


COLOMBIAN  CONDITIONS. 

President  Reyes,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Colombian  Congress, 
reported  at  length  concerning  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
Colombia  and  her  sister  Republics.  The  treaties  recently  negotiated  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  Panama,  and  Colombia,  are  an  augur  of 
future  prosperity  in  all  lines.  As  a  consequence  of  a  revised  expenditure 
list,  the  Government  was  enabled  to  report  a  gold  surplus  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  $2,000,000,  and  indications  of  a  betterment  of  financial 
conditions  are  found  in  lower  rates  for  loans,  a  satisfactory  letting  of  the 
contract  for  the  exploitation  of  the  famous  Muza  emerald  mines,  and  in 
the  renewed  activity  in  railroad  construction.  Rail  connection  betw'een 
Bogota,  the  capital,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Magdalena  River  was 
initiated  in  February,  though  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Girardot,  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  as  far  as  Factativa,  at  which  point  union  is  made 
with  the  Sabana  road  to  Bogota,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  many 
years. 


CUBAN  ECONO.MIC  MEASURES. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Cuban  Executive  to  suspend  export  duties  on 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  liquors  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  revenues  from 
imports  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ser\ice  of  the  foreign  debt.  This 
is  the  case  at  present.  While  the  year  1908  showed  a  falling  off  in  the 
trade  and  customs  receipts  as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months, 
the  reported  large  crops  of  sugar  and  tobacco  for  the  present  season  will 
offset  the  temporary  loss. 


HONORABLE  HORACE  G.  KNOWLES, 
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DOMINICAN  TRADE  KKTI'KNS. 

riie  jirDsperily  jirevailing  in  the  Dominican  Republic  at  tlic  close  of 
1908  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  report  recently  made  concerning  the 
trade  volume  of  the  year,  in  wliicli  a  gain  of  nearly  S2,(xh),(x)o  is  recorded 
as  compared  witli  1907.  Tliis  gain  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  exports. 
Cacao,  sugar,  and  coffee,  whicli,  with  tobacco  and  bananas,  constitute 
over  94  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  show  notable  increases,  the  yield  of 
cacao  being  reported  as  nearly  double  that  of  the  year  previous.  The  sum 
of  Si  ,529,729.05  was  dei)osite(f  in  New  York  for  the  service  of  the  foreign 
debt,  and  a  generally  favorable  status  is  to  be  noted  in  all  linesof  progress. 


UNITED  states  minister  To  NICAR.XOUA. 

The  Hon.  lloR.wE  (T  Knowles,  linvoy  lixtraordinary  and  Minister 
Idenipotentiary  of  the  I'nited  States  to  Nicaragua,  appointed  December 
19,  1908,  was  born  at  Seaford,  Delaware,  in  1865.  He  was  graduated  at 
Delaware  College  in  1884,  and  in  1889  was a])]x)inted  United  StatesConsul 
to  Hordeaux,  Trance,  and  retired  with  the  advent  of  the  Cleveland 
Administration  in  1 893.  1  le  was  admitted  to  the  barof  Newcastle  County, 
Delaware,  in  1895,  was  several  years  the  attorney  of  the  comity,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted  many  imjxirtant  cases.  He  was  the  editor  and  pro- 
|)rietorof  ‘The  Ivvening  Journal,"  the  leading  daily  newspaper  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  for  two  years  prior  to  entering  the  di]ilomatic  service  in  Jannarv, 
I  (>07,  when  he  was  appointed  Ivnvoy  l^xlraordinary  and  Minister  I’leni- 
potentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Ronmania  and  Servia.  Jnlv  1.  1907, 
he  was  ajipointed  Minister  to  Ronmania  and  .Servia  and  Diplomatic 
.Vgeiit  in  Hnlgaria. 


CIIINICSE  IN  ECUADOR. 

An  incident  indicative  of  the  unity  of  interests  between  the  United 
vStatis  and  l.atin  America  is  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  (tovernment  has 
intrusted  the  alTairs  of  its  subjects  in  Latin  America  to  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  ollicers  of  the  United  States.  I'liese  ollieials  have  been 
performing  the  duty  in  Central  America  for  some  time,  and  recently  the 
Anuriean  ministers  in  Chile  and  ivenador  have  been  instructed  to  do  so. 
Most  of  the  Cliinese  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  anti  are  very 
successful.  While  a  rigid  exclusion  law  exists,  the  President  of  the 
Re])iiblic,  ('leneral  .VlEaro,  has  shown  himself  very  eonsiderate,  and 
has,  at  the  retiiiest  of  the  .\merican  minister,  1  Ion.  Willl\ms  C.  I'o.x, 
granted  a  nimiber  of  concessions  relieving  them  t)f  hardshiiis. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  OUATEMAI.A. 

A  message  delivered  by  President  RsTrada  Cabrera  on  March  i, 
1909,  to  the  National  Assembly  reports  a  favorable  status  for  Guatemalan 
affairs  and  forecasts  continued  development  for  the  Republic.  A  sur¬ 
plus  is  credited  to  the  public  revenues  for  1908  and  increased  earnings 
noted  for  various  public  enterprises.  The  new  mining  code,  promul¬ 
gated  in  June,  has  been  productive  of  augmented  activity  in  this  field 
and  increased  yields  of  coffee,  bananas,  rubber,  sugar,  and  hard  woods 
are  features  of  the  vear’s  industrial  life. 


THE  NEW  U.NITEI)  ST.ATES  .MINISTER  To  AROENTINA. 

President  TaFT  and  Secretary  Knox  have  shown  their  desire  to 
promote  cordial  relations  with  the  Argentine  Republic  by  the  selection 
of  Hon.  Ch.arlEs  II.  Sherrill,  of  New  York  City,  as  the  new  United 
States  Minister  to  that  Republic.  Mr.  Sherrill  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  the  younger  lawyers  of  the  North  American  metrop¬ 
olis.  He  is  a  man  not  only  of  scholarly  attainments,  but  of  wealth  and 
social  position,  and  a  personal  friend  of  both  President  Taft  and 
ex-President  Roosevelt.  He  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  the 
class  of  1889,  and  has  attained  a  jiosition  of  influence  seldom  reached  by 
men  of  his  years.  Particular  importance  is  attached  to  his  mission  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference  will  meet  at 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  Argentina,  in  the  summer  of  1910. 


MEXICO  i.N  1908. 

Although  Mexican  trade  values  for  the  first  six  months  ot  the  fiscal 
year  1908-9  show  a  decline  of  nearly  $35,000,000  gold,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  preceding,  this  shrinkage  was  the 
result  of  conditions  which  had  gone  before  and  which  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  remarkable  note  is  struck  by  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports,  amounting  to  over  $18,000,000  gold.  I'urther- 
more  a  considerable  part  of  the  export  decline  is  under  the  head  of 
precious  metals,  the  largest  item  in  that  reduction  being  silver  pesos,  of 
which  none  were  sent  abroad  in  the  six  months  under  review,  nor  were 
any  Mexican  gold  coins  shipped,  both  statements  being  satisfactory 
signs  rather  than  the  reverse. 


united  ST.XTES  consul-! general  in  .MEXICO  CITY. 

Mr.  Arnold  Shanklin,  consul-general  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  was  born  in  Carrollton,  Missouri,  January  29,  1869,  and  is 
therefore  just  40  years  of  age.  He  received  his  education  in  the  Carroll- 


(Photo  by  Strauss,  St.  Louis,  Mo.t 

HONORABLE  ARNOLD  SHANKLIN, 
Consiil-tinuTHl  of  the  T'liitfd  Statos  in  Mexico  City. 
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ton  public  schools  and  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  from  which 
institution  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1889.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  city.  In  1904  he  was  commissioner  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  to  Mexico,  and  on  September  25,  1905,  was 
appointed  consid-general  at  Panama.  His  commission  as  consul-general 
to  Mexico  City  is  dated  January  ii,  1909,  and  on  his  departure  from 
Panama  for  his  new  post,  the  Panama  Journal  said: 

Mr.  .\r\oui)  Sh.wklin,  Consul  General  of  the  United  States,  leaves  Panama 
to-niorrow  to  take  u])  a  more  important  post.  The  genuine  sorrow  the  people  of  this 
country  feel  at  losing  him  is  tempered  hy  the  knowledge  that  his  excellent  work 
here  has  won  for  him  a  well-merited  promotion, 

Xo  other  .American  oflicial  on  the  Isthmus  has  ever  endeared  himself  so  much  to 
Panamanians  of  all  classes  of  society  and  of  all  political  j)arties  as  the  hard-working, 
keen-witted,  and  warm-hearted  Consul-General,  whose  frank,  t)])eTi  manner  and 
genuine  sympathy  never  failed  to  ins])ire  the  confidence  so  indispensable  to  the  19)- 
building  of  real  solid  friendshi])  between  Panamanians  and  .Americans  on  the  Isthinus. 

From  President  Ob.u.ih.\  down  to  the  humblest  citizen  of  this  little  Republic  all 
look  upon  Sh.wkli.v  as  a  friend  and  inwardly  hope  that  some  day  he  may  come 
back  again.  .At  all  the  bamiuets  and  recej)tions  tendered  him,  all  through  the  long 
list  of  official  visits  he  i^aid,  it  was  noticeable  even  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
no  one  ever  said  “adios,”  it  was  always  “hasta  luego”  or  “au  revoir.” 

Well!  (juien  sabe? 

Mr.  Sh.axklix  is  a  member  of  the  N'ational  Cieographic  Society,  Ameri¬ 
can  .Society  of  International  Law.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
and  belongs  to  five  clubs,  including  the  Commercial  Club  of  Panama. 


BA.XAMA  TRIv.\TIi;s. 

The  negotiation  of  treaties  on  the  part  of  Panama  with  the  United 
States  and  Colombia,  whose  progress  is  reported  from  time  to  time  in  the 
jiress  of  the  countries  interested,  is  an  earnest  of  future  jirosperity  and 
amity  for  the  Republics  concerned.  Certain  concessions  ajiplied  to  the 
interchange  of  products  and  mercliandise  will  affect  trade  conditions 
favorably,  while  the  arbitration  jjrovisions  are  in  keeiiing  with  the 
standard  of  civic  virtue  reijuired  by  the  new  ideals  of  civilization. 


DECREES  oE  Tin;  VIvXE/.UEEAX  OOVERXMEXT. 

Xumerous  decrees  recently  issued  by  the  (lovernmcnt  of  \"cnc7.ucla 
])rovide  for  conditions  whereby  certain  restrictions  on  trade  and  industry 
are  removed  and  distribution  made  of  certain  moneys  for  public  expend¬ 
iture  in  the  different  States  of  tlie  Reiniblic. 


SENOrt  DON  GONZALO  DE  QUESADA, 

Kir^i  ix  prcsnitalivo  uf  ilu*  Tuha  in  tin*  riiitrd  siuiw,  win  will  1k‘ sucfciMUal 

l>y  Si'nur  |)on  I'arUx  Oan  ia  Vrli  z. 


“The  01(1  and  New  Peru,"  the  center  and  stronghold  of  Spanish 
colonial  power  and  prestige  for  three  centuries,  and  prior  to  that  the 
seat  of  Inca  civilization  and  its  fabulous  wealth,  is  the  subject  of 
Makie  Ivoiuxsox  Wiuciit's  latest  volume  in  her  series  of  Aiperican 
historical  works  ((ieorfre  Barrie  &  Sons,  Philadelphia).  Mrs.  Kob- 
ixsox  Wright's  labors  in  the  field  of  research  have  been  crowned  by 
ineinbership  in  various  geographic  and  scientific  societies  in  both 
North  and  South  America,  and  the  recognition  accorded  the  meri¬ 
torious  character  of  her  work  by  the  governments  and  countries 
described  has  been  that  of  unlimited  appreciation  and  approval. 
The  volume  on  Peru  is  in  many  respects  noteworthy.  Not  only  does 
much  of  glamor  still  cling  to  the  marvelous  tales  of  the  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  of  the  Incas,  but  their  surviving  works  in 
architecture,  irrigation  methods,  pottery,  and  textiles  attest  the  high 
degree  of  civilization  to  which  thej'  had  attained.  The  solidity  and 
beauty  of  their  buildings  were  the  subject  of  wonderment  on  the  part 
of  the  invading  Spaniards,  and  sociologically  they  seem  to  have 
solved  a  problem  in  a  manner  which  only  the  most  advanced  thinker 
of  the  present  day  dare  formulate,  inasmuch  as  marriage  and  the 
rearing  of  a  family  were  regarded  as  matters  for  state  or  communal 
management.  The  details  of  the  Indrayal  of  the  noble  Inca  chief 
ATAiii'ALLrA,  who  was  seized  and  executed  by  the  order  of  Pizakro 
while  making  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  the  invader,  in  whose  honor  and 
for  whose  service  the  entire  town  of  Cajamarca  was  abandoned,  are 
narrated  with  picturesque  veracity,  while  the  subsequent  stripping 
of  the  Inca  territory  of  its  treasure  of  precious  stones  and  metals  is 
given  the  graphic  prominence  which  stories  of  a  nation’s  spoliation 
always  command.  The  ensuing  sway  of  the  viceroys,  the  gradual 
erection  of  ecclesiastical  and  civic  buildings,  which  still  remain  as 
witnesses  to  the  artistic  style  of  the  period ;  the  final  struggle  for  the 
regaining  of  the  empire  by  the  (k*scendants  of  the  Incas  in  1780;  and 
the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  independence  until  its  achievement  in 
1820,  are  all  given  due  place,  while  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Kepublic  is  a  record  of  the  progi’ess  and  development  of  a  nation 
which  had  to  learn  self-government  after  having  betui  for  centuries 
accustomed  to  give  uncpiestioning  allegiance  to  an  absolute  monarch 
under  a  system  that  gave  all  honor  to  military  prestige  and  social 
rank.  That  this  le.sson  has  lieen  well  learned  is  evidenctul  by  the  uni¬ 
form  enlightenment  characterizing  the  national  life  since  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  Lima,  the  capital,  not  only  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  uni- 
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vcrsity  ill  Anicnca,  but  its  catlu'dnil.  ck'dicated  in  1540  and  completed 
ill  IGiio,  vies  with  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  old  world  in  majr- 
uificoiice  of  conception  and  detail.  To  Lima  is  also  credited  the 
only  American  saint  on  the  calendar  of  the  Koman  Church,  the 
deeds  of  Santa  Rosa  of  Lima,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  being  re¬ 
garded  as  entitling  her  to  canonization.  It  is  with  the  new,  as  well 
as  the  old  Peru,  that  the  author  deals  in  the  present  volume,  and 
the  vast  agricultural  resources  of  the  countiy  and  their  development 
form  an  attractive  addenda  to  the  spontaneous  yield  of  mineral 
Avealth  recorded  in  the  early  days.  Coincident  with  this  develop- 
jiient  new  railways  and  roads  are  being  opened,  jiort  and  naviga¬ 
tion  facilities  are  being  improved,  and  commercial  and  financial 
growth  is  attested  by  increased  revenues  and  greater  trade  values. 
In  sum,  the  story  of  I’eru,  as  told  by  Mrs.  Wright,  is  of  interest 
to  the  antiquarian,  the  soldier,  the  scholar,  and  the  business  man. 
Photographic  reproductions  of  past  glories  and  jiresent  progress 
give  illuminating  glimpses  of  the  changed  conditions. 


The  war  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Spain,  which  began  on 
April  *21,  18!)8,  has  been  told  frequently  and  in  some  cases  well,  hut 
no  hook  on  the  shelves  of  the  Columhus  Memorial  Library  in  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Repiddics  gives  a  better  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  this  war  than  “  The  Cam¬ 
paign  of  Santiago,  CahaT  by  Col.  Herbert  II.  Sargext,  Second 
Cavalry,  United  States  Army.  (Three  volumes,  A.  C.  McCia  ri! 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  8vo.)  Although  given  this  title  the  book  treats  of 
the  whole  era  of  this  war,  both  on  land  and  sea,  with  sufficient  details 
of  the  events  in  Manila  to  round  out  the  story  to  its  completion.  The 
military  and  naval  tactician  can  I’ead  the  narrative  of  this  campaign 
with  interest,  for  it  gives  not  only  the  jiopular  history,  hut,  written 
as  it  is  by  a  trained  army  officer,  the  technical  and  military  analysis. 
The  author  is  neither  too  laudatory  nor  full  of  blame;  in  fact,  his 
ex])osition  of  the  events  as  the}"  jiassed  is  commendable  for  its  im¬ 
partiality,  the  criticisms  on  faults  or  errors  ajijdying  equally  to  the 
American  as  to  the  Spanish  forces  and  maneuvers.  It  would  ajipear, 
however,  that  in  crediting  the  Cuban  patriots  Avith  determination  to 
fight  for  freedom  to  the  last.  Colonel  Saiujent  fails  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  temper  of  the  Spanish  jieople  themselves.  Avho.  as  a 
jieople,  Avere  opposed  to  the  Avar,  and  Avere  stimulated  by  false  stories 
and  reports  about  the  Americans.  Cuba  Avould  have  been  free,  in 
any  e\"ent.  hut  the  reader  must  from  other  sources  learn  to  distinguish 
iM'tAveen  the  Spanish  jieople  and  the  Spanish  fJoA'ernment. 
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Monsieur  PiKitin:  Dkxis.  on  speci.il  mission  for  the  rniversity  of 
Paris,  and  whose  writin<rs  and  l>ooks  are  widely  known,  lias  reeently 
written  a  very  interestin<r  and  instructive  h<>ok,  entitled  “  Le  Bresil 
an  XX“  Siwle  "  (Brazil  in  the  twentieth  century),  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  economic,  jiolitical,  and  social  life  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  its  wonderful  resources  and  opportunities.  ^lonsieur  Dkxis  j^ives 
considerahle  sjiace  to  the  suliject  of  colonization,  innui<rration,  and 
labor  conditions,  so  that  his  hook  is  of  jxreat  value  to  those  who 
((intemplate  seeking;  new  homes  in  this  distant  land,  while  the  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  to  the  monetary  and  exchaiifie  ipiestions  and  coffee  valoi'i- 
zation  are  exceedingly  interestinjr  to  the  financier  and  capitalist. 
.Monsieui'  Dkxis  has  jriven  much  thoufiht  and  study  to  the  (piestion 
of  cotl'ee  valorization  and  his  article  published  on  this  subject  in  the 
”  licriie  poJUjinie  ct  ixti'lciiuntdirc  “  of  Baris  was  much  commented 
iijion.  Monsieur  Dkxis  has  been  spendin<r  some  time  in  M'ashiu^ton 
and  on  March  1  delivered  an  interestinij  lecture  before  the  AlUance 
frdnrd'inc  of  that  city  on  the  Peasantry  of  France." 


A  valuable  bibliofrraphical  index  icceived  liy  the  ('olumbiis  Memo¬ 
rial  Library  is  the  "  List  of  Kefereiices  on  International  .Vrliitration," 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  .Vimm.ktox  PitKxriss  ('i.ahk  (Ihii  fix, 
chief  bibliographer  of  the  Library  of  (’on^ress  of  the  Fnited  States. 
'I'he  |)urpose  of  the  list  is  to  furnish  a  ready  reference  for  all  material 
published  concernin'^  international  arbitration,  and  especially  The 
IIa"ue  Conferences.  As  the  limitation  of  armamenfs  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  foreifrn  debts  received  extended  discussion  at  The  lla<rue 
('ouference  of  P.)07,  material  coverin'^  these  two  topics  is  also  listi'd 
under  separate  classification.  Other  refmences  include  the  French 
occupation  of  Mexico,  the  VeneziU'Iau  awai'ds,  and  th»‘  sidtlement  of 
the  Dominican  ((uestion.  Foi'  the  student  of  these  matters  the 
pamphlet  will  be  found  invaluable. 


"La  lioVn'tc  (Preseut-Day  Bolivia)  is  the  title  of  a 

compilation  of  oflicial  report>  with  comments  theii'ou  comiiihsl  by 
d.  Dk  Lk.moixk,  issued  umler  the  authority  of  the  Bolivian  (Vmsulati*- 
(leiieral  in  Belgium,  IDO'.).  'I'he  iiamphlef  is  pivfacisl  by  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Kr.ionoito  Vii.i.azox,  prominently  mentioned  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidency  of  the  I{e])ublic  at  the  close*  of  Pre'side'iit 
Ts.makk  Moxtks's  supplementary  term  of  one  year,  the  election  for 
which  oflice  i<  to  be*  held  on  May  2,  IDOD.  'Fhe  reports  included  in 
the  pulilication  cover  French  franslafions  of  fhe  1D07  record  of  ])ub- 
lic  work",  finance*.  e*e)mme*ie*e*.  anel  foreijrn  affairs  as  prepareel  by  the 
various  bureaus  in  charfre*. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  HIS  WIFE  RETURNING  FROM  THE  CAPITOL  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AFTER  TAKING  THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE  IN  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER 


^^^ISINTHE^^AZiN^S 

UXDElv  the  title  “  An  Ainericiui  Conceit  of  the  I’oweis,"  ji 
scholarly  pica  for  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
of  the  Western  TIeniisphere  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  progress  is  published  in  ‘‘Scribner's  Magazine”  for 
March,  1909.  The  writer.  Theodoke  S.  ^Vooesey,  taking  as  his  text 
‘‘  The  Equality  of  States,”  clearly  elucidates  a  Avorking  plan,  whereby 
the  general  principles  of  the  European  concert  may  he  translated  to 
America,  Avhich  operating  in  union  for  the  kee})ing  of  the  peace,  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  the  fostering  of  trade,  and  for  mutual 
protection  shall  constitute  a  sort  of  American  police  power  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  stable,  res]>onsil)le,  and  orderly  lands  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  In  support  of  the  idea  he  cites  the  formation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  the  American  Kepublics  growing  out  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  of  1889,  whose  aim  is  to  foster  and  emphasize  the 
s()lidarity  of  American  interests,  and  through  whose  agency  greater 
mutual  knowledge  hetwemi  the  States  interested  has  been  attained. 
As  a  valuable  agent  in  the  diffusion  of  this  knowledge  tribute  is  paid 
to  the  Bureau  of  American  Kepublics  at  IVashington  and  to  the 
visits  of  Secretary  Koot  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  He  sees, 
furthermore,  in  the  joint  action  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in 
190(),  resulting  in  the  peace  of  the  “  Marblehead,”  the  actual  introduc¬ 
tion  into  American  politics  of  the  principle  under  discussion,  and  con¬ 
siders  that  in  the  light  of  various  well-known  facts  it  may  he  assumed 
that  “  a  concert  of  powers  in  America  is  actually  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion;  that  its  influence  in  keeping  the  peace  has  already  been  exercised 
and  that  the  machinery  foi’  its  existence  already  exists.” 


In  ”  Van  Norden  "  for  February,  1909,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba,  is  described  as  “  the  isle  of  opportunity,”  and 
details  furnished  as  to  the  resources  which  offer  valuable  returns  for 
intelligent  exploitation.  Apart  from  the  agricultural  and  timber 
wealth  of  the  island,  Artiii  ii  B.  Keeve  states  that  mineral  deposits 
of  known  wealth  are  to  he  found,  Avhile  as  a  health  resort  its  fame  is 
well  established.  In  the  forests  are  hardwoods  of  the  most  valuable 
species,  and  the  tobacco  grown  is  said  to  be  etjual  to  the  famous 
Vuelta  de  Ahajo  of  Cuba. 

The  same  issue  of  the  magazine  gives  an  account  of  the  Manabi  and 
Esmeraldas  antiquities  recently  brought  to  light  in  Ecuador  by  the 
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expetlition  under  Professor  Saville  throufili  the  imiiiifieenee  of 
(lEOKOE  G.  IIeye.  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  archa'olojrists  in  the 
Tinted  States.  The  chairs  and  statuary,  of  which  reproduction  is 
made,  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  high  degree  of  civilization  and 
culture  attained  hv  these  people  of  long  past  yesterday,”  as  they 
are  called  hy  (tI  Stavi  s  Myehs  in  the  article  in  reference. 


The  first  number  of  “  Peru  To-Day,"  edited  and  published  by  John 
Vavasoi  h  Noel,  in  Lima,  reached  theColumlms  Memorial  Library  as 
the  issue  for  March,  IIKM).  This  is  stated  to  be  the  first  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  in  the  English  language  published  in  Peru,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  give  each  month  an  account  of  the  country's 
development.  .Vmong  the  interesting  contents  may  be  noted  an  ap¬ 
preciative  sketch,  with  portrait,  of  President  IjEguia;  a  charming 
account  of  the  trij)  from  New  York  to  Callao:  an  outline  of  the 
operations  of  the  Peruvian  Steamship  and  Dock  Company  of  Callao, 
which,  established  in  February,  1907,  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
extending  and  improving  the  coastwise  service  along  the  Pacific,  as 
well  as  in  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock  which  is  now  on  the  way 
from  its  English  yard;  while  notes  of  general  and  social  interest  are 
supplemented  h}"  a  “  Panama  Section,"  in  which  it  is  designed  to  pub¬ 
lish  each  month  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  canal,  in  whose 
successful  completion  the  magazine  foresees  a  valuable  agent  of 
Peruvian  advancement. 


The  Independent,"  in  its  issues  for  February  18  and  20,  devotes 
considerable  attention  to  Latin  American  affairs,  the  first-named 
number  containing  a  paper  by  Dr.  Pait,  S.  Iveinscii  on  the  First 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  December, 
1908,"  and  the  other  a  jiersonal  narration  of  home  seeking  in  Panama 
In’  Dilwynn  M.  IIazle'it.  For  March  11,  another  paper  in  the 
series,  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Kepublics  on  Latin  American  countries,  deals  with  Chile, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru,“  the  western  Kvpublics  of  South  America."  Con¬ 
sidered  as  producers  of  nitrate,  tins,  and  copjier,  respectively,  these 
countries  occupy  a  well-defined  position  in  the  commercial  world,  but 
other  and  less  exploited  resources  are  also  theirs.  In  the  Chilean 
valley  may  be  raised  cereals  sufficient  for  home  consumption  and  a 
surplus  for  export,  while  the  abundant  water  of  the  south  provinces 
provides  inexhaustible  water  power  for  the  wheels  of  industrial  en¬ 
terprises.  The  Bolivian  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Parana  provide 
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iiiinicMiso  rul)lK‘r  ar(.‘a>.  the  Iraiisport  of  whose  prodiiet  is  one  of  the 
oi)jeetive  purposes  of  the  railway  policy  so  actively  foiiiciitcd  hy  the 
(lovtnniiiciit.  IVrn.  with  an  outlet  for  her  products  on  both  oceans, 
i>  hxdviiijr  more  and  inoiv  to  agriculture  as  a  means  of  national 
wealth,  and  iri’iiration  iprojc'cts  >upplemental  to  and  also  independent 
of  the  ancient  Inca  canals  arc  iMunif  used  for  the  utilization  of  the 
coa>tal  regions.  In  all  three  countries  there  is  a  lack  of  capital  and 
laltoi'.  hut  their  natui’al  resources  will  ultimately  repay  the  price  of 
industrial  undert  dvinjir-. 


In  the  "  /i<  rj.sfd  dr  Dnurho.  Hl-dinia  j/  Lrtidx"  of  Ihienos  Aires, 
for  danuary.  is  an  article  treatinn'  of  tin*  ”  origin  of  Arii'entint! 

music"'  hy  Sefior  d.  Aiaai!i;z.  in  a  jicneral  sense  the  music  of  the 
Kepulilic  may  l»e  divided  into  two  classes — that  of  the  city,  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  Kurope.  and  that  of  the  lamp.  or.  as  it 
i-  called,  "  i>aucho"  music.  'I'lie  compositions  which  characterize  tlu' 
latter  are  limited  to  mai'kin**'  the  rythm  of  a  danc<>  or  accomiianyini;' 
a  son<r.  and  there  is  no  provision  for  chorus  or  concerted  work. 
While  there  is  undeniahly  somethin^'  in  tin*  entirety  of  itancho  music 
to  make  it  I'ccoiiiiizahle.  the  pi’cvailiii'i'  tendimcy  of  Aruvntine  music 
i>  to  aiisorh  such  exti’aueoiis  iullueiices  as  conu'  within  its  horders.  so 
that  the  effect  i.'  necessarily  conglomerate.  .Much  of  the  Indian 
niu>ic  is  limiti'd  to  attempts  to  imitate  the  soumls  of  animals,  and  hy 
reason  of  their  paucity  of  instrimumts.  theii-  ctforts  are  of  limited 
value.  The  real  oi'iirin  of  ahno't  all  .Vrjfentine  dance  and  son<r  music 
is  Spanish,  which  has.  in  its  turn,  heen  intlucnced  hy  contact  with 
that  of  other  nationalitic'.  The  articli*  is  c-oncluded  with  a  study  <>f 
the  iutliKMice  of  tin*  music  of  tlu'  iH'ifro  slaves,  who  forme<l  at  one  time 
a  considcrahle  pai't  of  the  population.  For  those  whose  interests 
lead  them  in  the  liypaths  of  nuisicid  wamhu'injis  the  artich*  is  exceed- 
in<.dy  valuable.  It  c(»utains  many  musical  illustrations  of  arjiu- 
meiits  adxanced  hy  the  author,  it"  well  as  reproductions  of  native 
crude  in-t  ri'inent-. 


.\n  :tppr(‘ciat i\ e  au<i  inferestinu'  sketch  of  "Costa  l{ic:i.  :i  ('enlriil 
.Vmerictin  Kepiihlic  tluit  i>  pciicid'iil  and  prosperous,"  is  piihlished 
in  "  1‘utniim‘s  .M!i<r:izine  "  for  .Mttrch.  I'.KV.t.  the  tiiithor.  Ilnxitv  M'la-- 
i.iX(iTox  M'ack.  spetikinjr  with  authority  iind  enthusiiism  of  the  re¬ 
sources  and  |)ossihilities  of  this  "  Switzerhind  of  .Vniericit."'  The 
scenic  heiiiity  of  the  mountiiin  districts  is  contrtisted  with  the  tropi¬ 
cal  wealth  of  the  forests,  which  contain  over  1+0  varieties  of  mer- 
chantahle  timher.  while  the  hanana  and  coffee  plantations  are  cited 
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n-1  prodncinjr  the  finest  "nule  of  the  products.  Thirty  thousand 
1), inches  of  hananas  are  shipped  from  Costa  Eica  daih'  for  northern 
markets  and  weekly  carjifoes  are  sent  to  Enjiland  and  France.  Over 
1 :}.()( M ),()()()  bunches  were  e.xpoited  from  l*ort  Limon  in  1!)08,  while 
the  •J.'i.OOO  acres  i)lanted  in  this  fruit  cause  its  production  to  over¬ 
shadow  other  resources  of  the  country.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  the  adeijnate  hotel  accommodations 
in  the  larjrer  cities,  and  the  facilities  for  travel  render  Costa  Rica 
an  ideal  country  for  the  toniist  and  health  seeker.  I’hoto<rraphs 
1)}'  Rrni),  of  San  Jose,  ^ive  illnminatinjr  jilimpses  of  architectural 
and  railway  construction  on  a  par  with  that  of  better-known  lands, 
while  the  homes  and  habitat  of  the  jieons  are  shown  to  retain  all 
the  picturesciue  charm  of  old-world  types. 


The  part  played  by  the  Panama  Railroad  in  the  bnildinir  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  and  its  bearinji;  upon  the  future  operation  of  that 
waterway  is  <riven  first  place  in  ”  The  Bookkeeper "  for  March. 

Described  as  the  pivot  of  two  oceans,  this  road  and  its  his¬ 
tory  is  followed  by  Eknest  Cawckoit  from  the  time  Coltmih  s  aj)- 
proached  the  .shores  of  America  to  the  present  day.  Xnmerons  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and 
many  jiioneer  railroad  men  found  the  prospect  of  linkin'^  the  east 
and  west  .shores  of  the  continent  an  attractive  one.  but  it  was  not 
until  1851.  on  the  1st  of  Octobei-.  that  a  train  ran  over  the  completed 
track  from  Asiiinwall  or  C'olon  to  (latnn.  the  first  station  on  the  line 
from  the  Atlantic.  Six  years  of  constinctive  effort,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $8,000.1)00.  and  many  lives  sacrificed  resulted  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  48-mile  road,  the  shortest  but  one  of  the  most  valuable 
transcontinental  railways  in  operation.  As  a  factor  in  developing 
trade  interchan<re  between  the  east  and  the  west  Mr.  Cawchokt 
accords  to  the  Panama  Railroad  a  position  .second  only  to  the  Ihinama 
Canal. 


An  attractive  description  of  Ya<|ui  land  forms  the  initial  article 
of  the  “■  Pacific  Monthly.”  for  Felnnary.  lfK)!».  For  the  Va(|ni  In¬ 
dian  of  Mexico  the  writer,  ('haki-es  R.  Puk  e,  claims  descent  from 
the  enlifrhtened  Aztecs.  a»rainst  wh  im  ('oi'tez  conspired.  Upon 
-catterinjr  after  cominest,  the  peaceful  valley  at  the  month  of  the 
Va(|ni  River  on  the  coast  of  Lower  ('alifornia  was  selected  for  their 
future  home.  Here  they  prospered,  .surrounded  by  all  facilities  for 
peaie  and  plenty,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eijrhteenth  century.  The 
lonir  iiei'iod  of  jieace  had  not  deprived  the  Yaiiui  of  his  warrior 
7(t0LM  -Itnll.  -t— 0!> - 3 
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qualities,  and  in  subseijuent  contests,  either  with  the  Spaniard  or 
Mexican,  the  personal  hravery,  fortitude  and  self-denial  of  these 
Indians  made  their  name  a  synonym  for  Spartan  endurance.  Their 
deportation  after  surrender  has  left  their  old  home  open  to  the  van- 
fruard  of  civilization,  and  towns  have  spruiij;  up.  and  ranchers  and 
farmers  are  cultivatinjr  the  soil  under  irri^jation  methods  which 
would  he  regarded  hy  the  former  dwellers  thereon  as  a  defiance  of  the 
^od  of  nature. 


A  consideration  of  election  methods  in  the  United  States  hy  K. 
Ancizar  occujiies  considerahle  space  in  the  Fehruary,  IhOJ),  issue  of 
“  AV de  Derecho.  Iliatona  ij  Lcfrm,"  of  Buenos  Aires.  Open¬ 
ing  with  a  translated  extract  from  the  “  London  Olohe,’’  in  which 
adverse  comment  is  made  on  the  personal  element  injected  into  the 
recent  campaign  hy  1*resii)ent  Roosevelt,  the  article  proceeds  in 
the  main  to  justify  such  action  as  productive  of  heneficial  results. 
In  summing  up  the  requirements  for  the  jiresidency  of  a  great  nation, 
it  is  well  said  that  political  gifts  alone  are  not  sufficient.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are  much  the  same,  as  those  governing  commercial  and 
economic  enterprises  in  which,  while  it  is  sufficient  for  the  admin¬ 
istrative  hoards  to  he  composed  of  just  and  honest  men,  for  the 
actual  management  of  affairs,  technical  specialists  are  required. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  methods  employed  in  America  prior  to 
elections  are  such  as  to  focus  the  jnihlic  gaze  upon  just  such  special 
(pialifications. 


The  Uolumhus  Memorial  Library  is  in  receipt  of  the  first  number 
of  the  official  organ  of  the  International  Central  American  Bureau, 
Cc utro- America'’’  for  January,  UK)!).  The  bureau,  which  was  in¬ 
augurated  on  September  15,  1908,  in  (luatemala  City  as  the  result  of 
a  convention  between  the  various  Central  American  Republics,  is 
designed  for  the  development  and  mutual  furthering  of  the  interests 
of  the  signatory  States.  Such  is  also  the  announced  policy  of  the 
new  magazine,  whose  activities  will  have  direct  hearing  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  4,700.202  inhabitants  of  Central  America.  The 
present  publication  contains  the  text  of  the  convention  prescribing 
the  establishment  of  the  Bureau,  the  proceedings  of  the  inaugural 
ceremonies,  a  report  on  the  work  and  duties  of  the  Bureau,  supple¬ 
mented  by  much  general  information  concerning  Central  America 
in  general,  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  in  ^Vashington,  and  many  items  of  instructive 
interest. 
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C.  P.  Huntington's  views  as  to  the  Panama  Canal  are  inter¬ 
preted  by  Fiiancis  II.  Ivoiunson  in  the  “Overland  Monthly''  for 
February,  1909.  The  effect  of  the  construction  of  this  or  any  other 
isthmian  waterway  ui)on  the  various  larjre  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  of  the  (iiilf  of  Mexico  was  held  in  the  main  to  be  disastrous, 
while  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans  a  future  as  the  jjreatest  city  in  the 
Fnitetl  States  was  predicted.  The  location  of  jrreat  industrial  enter- 
jirises  in  the  Mississi])pi  was  forecasted,  while  the  far-reaching  results 
of  the  canal  across  Central  America  would,  it  was  promised,  revolu¬ 
tionize  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  The  high  position 
held  by  Mr.  Huntington  in  the  railroad  world  renders  his  opinion 
of  note.  He  fought  the  project  with  all  the  vigor  for  which  he  was 
noted  and,  as  the  time  is  drawing  near  for  the  testing  of  these  prophe¬ 
cies,  this  statement  of  the  dead  magnate  is  of  more  than  passing 
interest. 


For  the  nature  lover  “  Harper's  Magazine”  for  March  contains  an 
article  of  thrilling  interest  in  the  description  by  C.  ‘Whxiam  and 
M.  B.  Beebe  of  the  life  of  a  “  Naturalist  in  the  Tropics.”  The  par¬ 
ticular  tropical  section  is  the  Orinoco  delta  region,  where  the  gentle 
explorers  spent  their  time  aboard  ship  or  in  a  dugout  penetrating 
the  mysteries  of  the  mangrove  forest,  throughout  which  exists  not  a 
foot  of  solid  soil.  The  curious  habits  of  the  tree  which  practically 
creates  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  by  sending  out  tendrils  and  roots 
to  which  adhere  the  particles  of  matter  which  shall  one  day  extend 
the  coast  of  the  continent,  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  forest  deni¬ 
zens,  the  swamp  animals  and  fish,  the  haunting  noises  of  the  night, 
all  are  described  with  graphic  eloquence,  while  ])hotographs  of 
hitherto  unobtainable  species  bear  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  enterprise 
of  the  writers. 


'I'he  personal  aspect  of  the  American  intervention  in  ('uba  and  the 
new  regime  in  Havana  are  considered  by  C.  R.  Miller  in  “Town 
and  t'ountry,”  for  March  G,  1909,  under  the  title:  “The  social  life 
of  Havana’s  palace.”  As  in  a  monarchy,  the  palace  is  the  center  of 
social  life  in  the  (’iiban  Republic,  and  President  (iomez,  with  his 
attractive  family,  of  whom  jihotographs  are  published,  intend  to 
maintain  the  hospitable  standard  expected  of  them.  Interior  and 
exterior  views  display  architectural  and  decorative  features  of  great 
beauty. 


The  development  attained  by  Mexican  banks  since  the  application 
of  the  banking  law  of  March  19,  1897,  to  the  close  of  1908,  is  shown 
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in  Ills  paper  on  Mexico's  credit  institutions  in  ”  The  Banker's  Maira- 
zine. '  for  March,  IhOJ).  by  Senor  Joaqi  ix  D.  Casasi  s.  forininj;  pai't 
of  the  series  now  runninjr  throiifrh  that  nia,i>fazine.  In  etfect.  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  l)anlcs  of  issue  absolutely  ])ai(l  up.  which  amounted  in  1S!)7 
to  10.000.  had  risen  in  I'.KlS  to  $1  li>.!)00.000.  a  fivefold  increase. 


Dr.  IIknky  S.  Pimtciiktt.  in  “‘The  Xortli  .Vinericati  Review."  for 
March.  1001).  publishes  some  interestin<!:  recollections  of  President 
McKinley  and  his  mental  attitude  toward  the  Cuban  intervention 
in  1808.  Of  value  is  the  statement  that  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States  CNjiressed  the  opinion  that  ‘‘if  he  had  been  left  alone, 
he  could  have  concluded  an  arraiifrement  with  the  Spanish  (lovern- 
ment  under  which  the  Spanish  troops  would  have  been  witlulrawn 
from  Cuba  without  a  war.'' 


The  restoration  of  self-frovernment  in  Cuba  and  the  ceremonies 
attendant  uiion  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  the  control  of  the 
islanders  are  discussed  by  Mrs.  C.  K.  Miller  in  ‘‘Leslie's  Weelcly." 
for  March  11.  1000.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  evident  determination 
of  the  Cubans  to  Avorthily  make  use  of  their  opportunities  as  an 
independent  nation,  and  the  writer  bespeaks  for  Cuba  a  .s(|uare  deal 
by  American  newspapers  in  their  published  treatment  of  the  affairs 
of  the  island. 


“  Iitdi'xffH/"  (London),  for  February  1,  1000,  apart  from  its  gen¬ 
eral  notes  on  Latin  American  industrial  conditions,  publishes  vera¬ 
cious  sketches  of  the  Republics  of  Salvador,  Bolivia,  and  (luatemala. 
also  a  paper  on  eotfee,  a  most  important  item  in  the  domestic  economy, 
while  ri'production  is  made  of  the  article  on  “Rubber  and  its  rela¬ 
tive's."  recently  prepareal  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics. 


“The  World  To-Day,'’  for  March,  11)01),  makes,  amoii"  its  record 
of  the  month's  events,  note  of  the  new  start  in  Cuba,  imblishiiiff  ])ic- 
tiires  of  localities  and  individuals  connected  with  the  inaufiurat  ion  of 
President  (iomez.  the  same  subject  lH‘in<r  treated  in  the  body  of  the 
mafrazine  by  Carmela  Xiet<»  de  Di  rland. 


The  Republic  of  Salvador,  commencinir  with  January,  1009.  has 
decidetl  upon  the  issuance  of  a  monthly  publication.  "  lloh  tri  del 
Miiustcrlo  de  Rehtcioneif  lurtcriorex^'  in  which,  as  in  other  countri(*s 
of  .Vmerica  and  Europe,  the  imiiortant  features  of  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  of  Forei<rn  Affairs  are  to  be  luiblished. 
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‘'I n(h(xtriax  is  tho  title  of  a  new  monthly  pnhlieation 

to  he  issued  in  Monterey,  wliieli  made  its  initial  appearaiiee  in  Fehrn- 
ary,  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  to  he  issued  in  the  interests 

of  Mexican  industries. 


“  The  Minino:  World.”  in  its  issues  for  January  '2J  and  Fehrnary  0. 
11K)!»,  ptihlishes  interesting  paiiers  by  T.  C'.  (Ihaham  and  Mahk  Tv. 
La.mis,  on  “Minin«»-  camps  near  Tojtia.  Mexico,”  and  Cyanidinj' 
(•Iterations  in  Mexico  during  11)08.”  respectively. 


•“The  ^linin"  Journal"  for  January  D.  IDOD.  has  a  pajter  treatinjr 
of  mine  prospectin<r  in  Xicarajrna.  princi|)ally  in  the  Wawa  district, 
in  which  it  is  statt'd  that  future  operations  may  reasonably  bi‘  ex¬ 
pected  to  he  successful  by  reason  of  small  working  expenses  and  very 
rich  ores. 


••  (hirrent  Jjiteratnre "  for  March,  11)01),  publishes  extensive 
excerpts  with  comments  on  an  article  in  the  Spanish  ''Diario " 
touching  the  histrionic  latuiity  of  the  Fnban  l*resident's  genius. 


With  the  opening  of  the  year  11)01),  the  Domitiican  Ivepnhlic  began 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  American  review,  in  which  various 
events  of  interest  to  Latin  America  are  n'ported  and  connnented  on. 


Nothing  wrong  at  I’anama,"  declares  Ivor  Cuaxoam.  in  the 
‘‘World  Magazine ”  for  March,  11)01),  supplementing  his  ntteranc('  by 
oflicial  and  other  statements  to  prove  that  (iatnn  Dam  is  all  it  shoidd 
be  or  was  intended  to  be. 


With  the  announcement  to  the  world  of  news  of  the  great  giwser 
of  tire  spouting  from  the  Mexican  oil  field  of  San  (ieronimo,  (\\in. 
Wii.i.iAMs.  in  ••  Van  Norden "  for  Fehrnary,  lOOD.  states  that  the 
great(‘st  petroleum  field  yet  known  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  pnl)lic. 


In  its  comment  on  the  leading  articles  of  the  month,  the  “  Keview 
of  Iveviews"  for  March  publishes,  with  complimentary  note,  extracts 
from  the  lii  LLEnx  article  on  the  “  Mtmicipality  of  Unenos  Aires." 


(Copyright  by  Harris  Sc  E^ing,  Vi/ashington.  D.  C.) 

TROOP  ■  A,  "  OHIO  NATIONAL  GUARD,  ESCORT  TO  PRESIDENT  TAFT  IN  THE  INAUGURATION  CEREMONIES,  MARCH  4,  1909,  IN  PARADE  FORMATION,  AWAITING 

THE  COMMAND  TO  BEGIN  THE  MARCH  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

The  building  in  the  background  is  tlie  Congre.ssional  Library. 

(Keproduced  from  Spanish-PortUKuesf-Frenoh  Bulletin  for  Marc'h.) 


The  loiifrevity  of  the  inhahitunts  of  Hueiios  Aires  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  (liiriii"  December,  1908,  tw'o  centenarians  died  at  the  a^es 
of  118  and  119  years. 

Two  United  States  business  men  are  rejiorted  to  be  nefjotiatin^; 
with  the  jjovernment  of  the  State  of  Piauhy,  Brazil,  for  the  purpose 
of  orffanizinjr  a  company  to  engage  in  cattle  raising  and  mining  in 
that  State. 

The  Playa  Vicente  Rubber  and  Development  Company,  which 
has  planted  some  950  aci’es  of  rubber  trees  {CaHtiUoa  eluHtica)  near 
Playa  Vicente,  in  the  State  of  Veracruz,  Mexico,  exports  annually 
over  70,000  pounds  of  rubber,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  yearly 
exports  from  that  Republic. 

President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  on  December  12,  1908,  formally  opened 
the  new  railroad  from  (luadalajara  to  the  port  of  Manzanillo.  From 
Guadalajara  the  President  proceeded  to  Manzanillo  to  inspect  the 
important  port  works,  which  promise  to  make  Manzanillo  one  of  the 
safest  ports  on  the  Pacific. 

Th.e  Ocos  Railway,  in  Guatemala,  although  only  24  miles  in  length, 
handles  some  150,000  bags  of  coffee,  or  over  15,000,000  pounds  of  dry 
coffee,  annually.  This  railway  connects  the  port  of  Ocos  with  the 
rich  coffee  districts  of  Tumbador  and  San  Marcos.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish  connection  with  Guatemala  City. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  the  installation  of  a  big  poultry  and 
fine  feather  farm  in  Orizaba,  Mexico.  The  company  will  invest  about 
$25,000  gold  on  the  plant,  covering  more  than  4  acres.  Feathers  will 
lie  treated  for  market;  the  feather  boas  and  other  articles  will  be 
manufactured.  Rabbits  and  pigeons  will  be  raised  for  cities  of  south¬ 
ern  Mexico. 

The  interest  which  Mexico  takes  in  the  final  completion  of  the 
Pan-American  Railway  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  recently,  on  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  section  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  and 
the  establishment  of  Gamboa  Station,  it  was  ordered  that  all  docu¬ 
ments,  tickets,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  shall  read:  “  Via  Gamboa  y  Fer- 
rocarril  Pan-.V.mericano.'"’ 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  under  construction  a  handsome 
office  building,  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  which  will  pi’ovide  up- 
to-date  and  modern  <|uarters  for  the  government  departments,  and 
in  addition  will  go  far  toward  beautifying  the  capital  city.  It  is 
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boinjr  c'rectod  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  arehitecTuir,  and  is  expc'cted 
to  be  ready  for  cxTiipaney  in  a  few  months. 

“  Gateado."  one  of  the  most  heantifid  of  woods,  is  extensively 
fonnd  in  the  foivsts  of  Mexico,  especially  in  the  State  of  Veracrn/. 
It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  heavily  marked  with  seal  brown  and 
lighter  brown  stripes  of  irrejridar  form  and  size,  which  ^ives  it  a 
ptK'uliar  aspec't.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  in  fnrnitnre-niakin<r  in 
Mexico,  the  manufactured  article  retaining  all  the  natural  colors. 

By  a  decree  of  President  Gomez,  of  Venezuela,  dated  January  S. 
1{>09,  the  National  School  of  Arts  at  Caracals  is  to  include  in  its 
course  of  instruction  tluMiretical  and  jiractical  training  in  the  manual 
arts,  embracing  building  and  carpentry  woik.  cabinet  and  carpet 
making,  jirinting.  lithographing  and  bookbinding,  the  manufacture 
of  hardware,  and  ironwork  and  pottery.  The  course  covers  throe 
years. 

Near  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  Guatemala  City,  where  the  ^linerva 
fc‘stival  was  recently  celebrated,  is  a  uni(|ue  relief  map  of  (iiiatemala, 
wbich  is  an  ingenious  and  artistic  piece  of  work  designed  by  Fran¬ 
cisco  Vela.  This  ma])  is  SO  sipiare  meters  in  extent,  built  of  brick 
and  cement,  and  shows  clearly  the  ports,  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
I'ailroads  of  the  country,  as  well  as  Lakes  Atitlan  and  Amatitlan, 
surrounded  by  lofty  jieaks  and  mountains. 

'J'he  rich  silver  mines  of  Juliantla.  State  of  Guerrero,  ^Mexico,  Avere 
discoA'ered  by  an  Indian,  MuiUEL  Jose,  avIio.  Avhile  burning  charcoal, 
saw  traces  of  the  ore  exjiosed  by  the  heat  of  his  fire.  An  excavation 
disclosed  the  famous  Kstaca  ”  mine,  which  has  produced  millions 
of  dollars  Avorth  of  the  precious  metal.  Smelting  Avorks.  Avith  a 
cajiacity  of  oO  tons  per  day.  have  been  established  at  this  mine,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  capacity  to  200  tons. 

Ify  the  opening  of  rail  communication  betAveen  Guadalajara  and 
Colima,  and  thence  oAer  the  already  operated  line  to  Manzanillo  on 
the  Pacific.  Mexico  has  established  a  second  transcontinental  raihvay 
connecting  the  tAvo  oceans.  The  Tehuantepec  Kailroad  is  of  course 
the  princijial  and  the  shortest  Avay  across  the  continent,  but  uoav  it 
liecomes  jiossible  to  leaA’e  the  steamer  at  Tamjiico  or  Veracruz  and 
to  travel  oAerland  through  (iuadalajara  to  Manzanillo  Avith  only 
tAA’o  changes  of  cars.  While  such  a  route  is  not  intended  to  be  a  trunk 
line,  it  Avill  often  serve  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  trip  from  and 
to  various  ports  of  the  east  and  Avest,  and  attention  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  called  to  it  on  account  of  the  possibilities  offered. 

Fcav  trees  can  be  said  to  be  of  as  much  use  to  mankind  as  the 
Brazilian  aaiix  palm  {('operntcia  cerifvra),  Avhich  is  found  in  the 
nortliAvestern  States  of  Brazil.  The  root  is  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
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])()s(*s  and  produces  the  same  effect  as  sarsaparilla.  The  trunk  fur¬ 
nishes  excellent  material  for  building  purposes;  also  for  musical  in- 
.struments.  water  pipes,  and  jmmps.  The  fruit  is  used  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  the  nut  obtained  from  the  tree  is  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
From  certain  portions  of  the  tree  wine  and  vinegar  are  made,  while 
it  also  yields  starch  and  a  saccharine  substance. 

An  American  engineer,  I).  II.  MacAIillax.  in  a  report  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  VorniHinUi  Petiolea-s  del  Pacljico,  affirms  that  there  is 
every  evidence  of  an  e.xtensive  petroleum  field  in  the  district  of  Carel- 
mai)U.  ('Idle,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  sink  deeper  wells  than  has 
heretofore  been  done.  The  report  states  that  the  geological  formation 
of  the  ground  is  ideal  for  petroleum,  and  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
oil  fields  at  Baku.  Bussia,  and  Texas  in  the  United  States.  The 
c-ompany  has  ordered  more  powerful  hydraulic  machinery  from  the 
United  States  with  which  to  continue  the  explorations. 

On  February  *24,  1901),  the  large  floating  dry  dock  of  the  Companfa 
Peruana  de  Vajiores  y  Diipie  del  Callao,  left  Punta  Arenas,  in  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  for  (.’allao,  Peru.  It  concluded  its  long  journey 
from  England  and  arrived  at  its  destination  in  March  of  the  present 
yean  The  new  steamship  Pcnijidi  of  this  company,  also  being  built 
in  England,  is  exjiected  to  reach  Callao  in  June.  1909,  and  will  imme¬ 
diately  be  placed  in  service  between  Panama  and  Callao.  This  vessel 
and  the  sister  ship  llualhuja  will  be  400  feet  long  and  capable  of 
maintaining  a  speed  of  18  knots  an  hour,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
time  for  the  voyage  between  these  ports  will  be  reduced  from  ten  to 
four  ilays. 

As  an  indication  of  the  determination  to  control  the  consumption 
of  puhiue  in  Me.xico.  as  indicated  in  the  article  on  Maguey  (Bi  i.i.e- 
Tix,  March,  P.)05)),  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  municipality  of  Ori¬ 
zaba,  Mexico,  has  decided  to  derive  a  larger  share  of  its  revenues 
from  the  jmhjue  industry  and  thereby  to  remove  other  taxes,  such  as 
that  for  jirofessional  occujiations.  etc.,  which  bore  rather  heavily 
upon  just  those  citizens  who  were  the  greatest  credit  to  the  commu- 
idty.  The  step  is  ecpiivalent  to  the  “  high  license”  so  justly  popular 
in  other  countries. 

'I'he  seaport  of  Palos,  Spain,  from  which  C'olumbus  sailed  in  his 
memorable  voyage  of  discovery  of  America,  has  determined  to  ])er- 
petuate  as  an  annual  holiday  the  day  of  August  ff.  On  that  elate  in 
1!)()8  a  committee  took  action  to  establish  a  suitable  foian  for  this 
celebration  and  decided  to  hold  a  regatta  on  the  bay  which  the  town 
faces.  This  is  to  be  called  the  Palos-Canarias  Regatta  of  the  Jd  of 
August.  All  the  He])ublics  of  Latin  America  have  entered  into  the 
jiroject  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  entire  western  world  is  asked  to 
take  j)art  in  the  next  festival  and  celebration. 


(Copyright  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


DECORATIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  BUILDING  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  INAUGURATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  TAFT,  SHOWING  A  PORTION  OF  THE  COURT  OF  HONOR. 

The  Biimtu  dccoralions  arc  formed  by  the  flags  and  eoat  of  arms  of  tlie  twenty-one  American  Ri’pnblics.  In  the  ci'iitcrare  three  shields 
hearing  the  words  "  Kriendship,”  “  I'eaee,”  ami  ''(’ommeree,”  respectively,  eaeii  being  draped  witli  miniature  tlagsof  tlie  Kepnhlies. 
(Keproiluced  from  Spaaish-Portuguese-Freach  Uulletla  for  March.) 


(Kepruduced  from  Spuuisb  Portuguese-French  Bulletin  for  Murc'h.) 
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April  IN.  1. I’criivi.in  liark.  from  the  (■iii(-lion:i  tr(‘t‘  ( iisc-d  in  llm  m.-innfiicturo 
of  (ininiiio).  is  discovort'd  l)y  n  .losnif.  Its  virtues  were  not  }ren- 
er.-ill.v  known  in  Kurope.  liowever.  until  the  yenr  1(i.‘>S. 

1!>,  ISU").  'I'ln*  “  thirty-fiv«>  jintriots”  of  rniftiiny,  liaviii}'  deeidcHl  to  free 
the  Kepnldic  from  the  l’ortii};nesc>  yoke,  hind  in  their  mitive 
eonntry  from  Itueiios  Aires. 

lS7:i.  He.-itli  of  Wii.i.iAM  WiiKKiAvnmiiT.  Xortli  Amorienn  eniitain  of 
industry,  and  i>romoter  of  I  lie  first  steamsliip  line  on  tlit“  west 
coast  of  !>!outli  Amerii-a,  and  of  various  railway  lines  in  t'hile 
and  Fern. 

2d,  1S14.  Tin*  Arnentine  Admirai,  lion  tSrii.i.Kii.MO  Hiiowx,  eommenees  the 
hloekade  of  tile  [Kirt  of  .Montevideo,  in  tiie  possession  of  the 
Spanish  forces. 

21.  lss4.  Xatnral  ftas  is  discovered  at  I’ittshnrf;  in  the  I'nited  States. 

22.  ISI'.l.  Tile  constitutional  coiiftress  of  the  I’nited  1’rovincc‘s  of  tiie  Jtio 

de  la  I'lata  (now  the  .Vrfientine  Itepnhiie)  in-oelaims  a  con¬ 
st  itnl  ion. 

2.‘!.  1!Mi7.  Treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce  is  siirned  hetween  the 
IJepnhIics  of  Salvador  and  Xicarafrna,  at  Amapala,  Honduras. 

24.1704.  The  first  daily  newspaper  in  America,  "Tiie  Itoston  Xews  l.etter," 
is  issued  at  Iloston,  M:issachnsetts. 

l.-|(Mi.  Tile  I’ortn};nese  navijiator,  I'kuko  Aiaaki:/.  Cabrai.,  discovers 
Ilrazil,  and  calls  it  “Terra  da  Santa  t'rnz "  (land  of  tin* 
holy  cross). 

1S44.  .Spain  recof:idzi*s  tin?  ind(*pendence  of  the  Kepnldic  of  Chile. 

2.’>.  ISOS.  l’in;sim:XT  .Mc  Kini.ky.  of  the  I'nited  States,  issues  a  proclamation 
d(*clarin;r  war  airainst  .Spain. 

2(‘>.  INl.S.  Tin*  Chilt'an  men  of  war  /'//('//rrciloa  jind  [jiiifttro  d(*feat  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  t’alparaiso.  comiielliiiK  the  raisint?  of  the  hliK-k- 
ade  of  that  iiorl. 

1007.  Tin*  Tercentenary  H.\|M)sition.  in  comnn*moration  of  the  lirst 
settlement  of  Vir>;inia.  is  opened  at  .lamestown.  Virginia,  in 
tin*  rnit(*d  Stat<*s. 

27,1701.  Saju  ki.  K.  K.  Mousk,  the  inventor  of  tin*  telejrraiih,  is  horn  at 
Ciiarlestown.  .Massachns(*tts.  in  tin*  rniti*d  States. 

iso;;,  .tn  international  naval  paraih*  is  held  in  the  harhor  of  Xew  York, 
in  honor  of  tin*  CoInmIms  (|nadro-c(*ntenary. 

1004.  Tin*  |■nit(*d  Stati*s  of  t'eiieznela  adopts  the  present  constitution. 

2S.  1S77.  The  site  of  an  Indian  city  of  consid(*rahle  siz(*.  with  nnnn*rons 
stones  covered  with  nmhH'ipln*rald(*  hieroKi.vphics.  is  discovered 
in  tin*  .Vrfientine  Kepnldic.  in  Catamarca.  hy  a  scientilic  e.\p<*- 
dition. 

20.  is.M.  Inaiifinralion  of  the  lirst  t*hH*tric  railway  in  .Vmerica.  rnnniiifi 
from  Wasliiiifitmi  to  Kladenshiirtl.  .Maryland,  in  the  I'nited 
.States. 

.‘>0,  17S!>.  CKoitia-:  Wash incton  is  inaiifinrated  lirst  I’resident  of  the  I'nited 
Stat(*s  in  tin*  city  of  Xew  York. 

I!t04.  Tin*  Louisiana  I’urchase  E.xiKisition,  lield  in  commemoration  of 
tin*  purchase  from  Kranci*  of  tin*  t(*rrilory  now  enihraciiifi  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  tin*  tier  of  Stales  conlifinons  to  and  ad- 
.joiniiifi  tin*  .Mississippi  Kiv(*r.  is  oiM*iu*d  at  St.  Louis,  .Mi.ssonri. 
in  tin*  rnit(*d  States. 
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SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 


The  Eii*st  Paii-Ameiicaii  Scientific  Congress,  which  con¬ 
vened  in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  Christinas  Day,  1908,  and  con¬ 
cluded  its  laliors  on  January  5,  1909,  was  in  reality  the 
Fourth  Latin-American  Scientific  Congress,  broadened, 
through  the  inclusion  of  delegates  from  the  United  States,  from  the 
naiTower  idea  of  Latin-American  to  the  fuller  conception  of  all- 
American  solidarity  in  scientific  and  economic  studies. 

The  International  Union  of  the  American  Republics,  concretely 
exjiressed  through  the  Conferences  of  IVashington,  ^lexico,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  through  the  creatures  of  these  Confei’ences,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  American  Republics  and  Pan-American  committees,  rep¬ 
resents  the  idea  of  American  solidarity  on  its  governmental  and  com¬ 
mercial  side.  The  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  of  Santiago 
represented  the  same  idea  on  its  intellectual  side. 

The  one  expression  is  the  rational  complement  of  the  other.  To¬ 
gether,  they  form  an  ideal  of  international  relations  which,  were  it 
brought  to  full  fruition,  would  present  an  Utopia  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man  more  perfect  than  ever  dreamed  by  More.  But  American 
solidarity  is  not  a  dream.  It  is  already  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
toward  this  growth  the  Congress  at  Santiago  has  contributed  in  no 
small  degree. 

I'o  the  Argentine  Scientific  Society  of  Buenos  Aires  is  due  the 
initiative  which  resulted  in  these  assemblies  of  scientists  from  the 
Latin-American  countries  at  first,  and  lastly  from  all  the  American 
countries.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Government,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Jose  Evauisto  Uriburu,  representatives 
to  a  First  Latin-American  Congress  were  invited  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  met  in  that  city  on  April  10,  1898.  The  purpose  of  continuing 
these  meetings  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  first  plan.  The  original 
idea  was  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Argentine  Society  by  assembling  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
the  leading  men  in  all  lines  of  scientific  research  for  a  discussion 
of  scientific  and  economic  problems,  and  particularly  such  as  had 
a  general  and  peculiar  application  to  Latin-American  countrie.s. 
The  invitations  sent  out  l)y  the  Argentine  Government  were  most 
enthusiastically  received  in  all  the  countries  from  Mexico  south,  and 
the  results  of  the  Congress  were  most  satisfactory. 

."SO 


MEDAL  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  THE  FOURTH  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  (FIRST  PAN-AMERICAN) 
IN  SANTIAGO,  CHILE,  1908-9. 

The  nieihil  of  the  Fourth  Seieiitilie  ('oiiKres.>i  lieh)  in  SiintiaRO.  ('hile.  wus  liesiKiieil  l>y  C.  Ciinut 
(fe  Hon.  a  youiiK  ('hilciiii  .sculptor.  The  obverse  represents  the  Aiuerieau  Kepuhlii's  pro|H‘l- 
liiiK  the  tlamiu^f  ehariot  of  progress  toward  Chile,  shown  as  a  ilistant  star  in  the  lirinainent. 
The  reverse  shows  the  heantifnl  hnildiiiK  of  the  I'niversity  of  Chile. 
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It  was  seen  that  the  continuation  of  these  meetings  would  result 
in  great  good,  not  only  in  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  upon  special  questions  of  applied  science,  as  ad¬ 
vancing  jiarticular  sciences,  but  also  from  the  fact  of  a  meeting 
together  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  several  countries.  In  other 
words,  the  assembly  made  for  the  spread  of  a  spirit  of  neighborly 
hel])fulness  and  good  will. 

Politics  were  eschewed.  Points  of  contact  and  not  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  were  brought  to  the  front.  In  this  respect  the  Scientific 


Congresses  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  (Conferences  of  the  Ite- 
publics,  in  that  in  the  latter  points  of  difference  are  necessarily  much 
to  the  fore.  One  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Conferences  is  to  adjust  and 
settle  these  differences.  The  sole  jiurpose  of  the  Congresses  is  to 
advance  the  cause  of  civilization  through  a  broadening  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  horizon  in  each  of  the  countries.  Both  have  their  uses  and 
both  are  gfKid. 

The  Second  Congress  met  in  Montevideo,  TTruguay,  on  March  20, 
1901.  during  the  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Senor 


CALLE  AUrMAPA,  SANTIAOO. 

Between  the  “  Plaza  de  la  ludepeiidencia”  and  the  principal  avenue,  called  ‘‘Alameda  de 
las  Delicias,”  in  the  old  section  of  the  town,  in  which  are  located  most  of  the  administrative 
buildinKS  as  well  as  the  commercial  houses  of  the  city. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDING,  SANTIAGO. 
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Juan  Ci  estas.  iiml  the  Third  Conjrress  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  An"ust 
(j,  15*05,  dnriii"  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Francisco  de  Pai  la  Rodrkjues 
Alves  of  Brazil.  At  the  last  Congress,  Santiago  and  December.  11)08. 
were  chosen  as  the  jilace  and  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Fourth 
Congress. 

In  each  of  the  congresses,  following  the  first,  there  had  been  a 
broadening  of  the  scope  and  work  of  the  meetings.  This  work  was, 
from  the  first,  accomplished  through  the  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  into  sections  of  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  social  sciences, 
etc.  New  sections  have  been  added,  old  sections  divided,  and  modi¬ 
fications  made  in  the  arrangement  of  subheads,  but  the  central  idea 
remained  the  same:  A  meeting  together  (»f  Latin  Americans  in  oi-der 
to  discuss  matters  of  especial  interest  to  Latin  America.  The  change 
of  name  of  the  Fourth  Congress  into  the  First  Pan-American  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  e.xtending  of  invitations  to  the  liepublic  across  the 
Rio  (irande,  was  a  most  significant  move  in  the  direction  of  Amer¬ 
ican  solidarity,  and  this  is  the  true  significance  of  both  congresses 
and  conferences.  This  solidarity  does  not  look  to  jHilitical  union  or 
dependence.  It  is  built  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  present  status, 
and  its  essence  is  the  recognition  of  a  community  of  interests  and 
identity  of  purposes  in  all  the  American  Republics.  Whereas  in 
these  matters  Euroiie  is  divided,  America  is  one.  The  idea  did  not 
originate  in  this  the  First  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  nor 
in  the  First  Conference  of  the  American  Reimblics  in  1885),  nor  even 
in  the  famous  message  of  President  Monroe.  Its  liirth  was  the 
dawn  of  liberty  on  the  American  continent.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Patrick  IIenrv  and  of  Wasimnoton,  of  Bolivar,  San  ^Martin, 
OTIiooins.  Sucre,  and  of  Hidalgo.  The  revolutions,  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  the  conferences,  and  the  congresses  are  but  steps  marking 
its  progress. 

A  prime  factor  in  recognition  of  this  community  of  interests  has 
been  and  will  be  these  scientific  congresses. 

The  invitation  to  the  United  States  to  send  delegates  was  received 
nearly  a  year  in  advance  from  the  E.xecutive  Committee,  of  which 
Dr.  Valentin  Letelier.  President  of  the  University  of  ('Idle,  was 
chairman.  The  invitation  was  to  the  (iovernment  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  the  leading  universities  and  scientific  societies. 
It  was  favorably  received  Iiy  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
R(K)t,  and  a  sjiecial  recommendation  made  to  Congress  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  cover  the  e.xpense  of  the  delegation.  Director  Bar¬ 
rett,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  appeared  before  the 
committee  of  Congress  and  urged  the  granting  of  the  appi’opriation. 
This  was  done,  5jv35,000  being  allowed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  dele- 
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•ration  composed  of  ten  members  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

'I'lie  appointees  were  as  follows: 

Dr.  IjEo  S.  Kowe,  of  the  chair  of  political  scic^ice  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  chairman. 

Dr.  1’ai'l  S.  Keixscii,  of  the  chair  of  political  science  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  vice-chairman. 

Dr.  IIiRAJi  l)iN(;iiAM,  of  the  chair  of  history  in  Yale  University. 

Dr.  AiMTimAM)  U.  C'ooeidce,  of  the  chair  of  history  of  Harvard 
Thiiversity. 

Col.  WiEEiAJi  C.  Gorgas,  United  States  Army,  chief  sanitary 
oflicer  at  Panama. 

Dr.  William  II.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nolo"y. 

Dr.  Bernard  Moses,  of  the  chair  of  history  and  political  science 
in  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  Geor(;e  M.  Bommel,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  M'illiam  Iv,  Shepherd,  of  the  University  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  M  iLLiAAi  K.  SsiiTH,  of  the  chair  of  philosoidiy  in  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Several  of  these  puitlemeii  speak  Spanish,  and  all  of  them  are 
familiar  with  Latin  America. 

Owinji^  to  the  time,  at  least  two  months,  necessary  for  the  trip  and 
the  exjKMise,  the  response  from  the  scientific  societies  and  univer¬ 
sities,  not  represented  on  the  United  States  official  delegation,  were 
not  as  full  as  Avould  otherwise  have  been.  In  the  case  of  the  nni- 
vei-sitie.s,  the  st'ason  of  the  year,  midwinter,  and  the  time  of  their 
j;reatest  activities,  was  most  inconvenient  for  so  lon^  an  absence. 
However,  a  numlK'r  of  papers  on  scientific  subjects  were  prepared 
and  forwarded  by  persons  unable  to  be  in  attendance.  The  followini; 
delegates,  in  addition  to  the  full  official  deietration  as  <riven  alnive. 
were  present  from  the  United  States  at  the  Conjrress: 

A.  A.  Michelson  ami  J.  Lafrexce  LAtMiHLix.  Univei-sity  of 
Chicafjo. 

C.  W.  IIai.l,  Univei-sity  of  Miniuviota. 

.1.  B.  WooLWORTH  and  Thomas  BAimot  r.  Harvard  University. 

AV.  L.  Brown’ I XG,  Princeton  I’nivei-sity. 

AV.  F.  Rice,  Northwestern  University. 

H.  I).  Ci  RTis,  ITniversity  of  Michipin. 

Aik)lph  Hempel.  Illinois  University. 

Orville  A.  Derrv,  Cornell  University. 

The  ConjriTss  assembU'd  on  the  date  ajipointed.  D(’cemb(’r  IDOS, 
with  some  700  or  SOO  delef^ates.  The  larj;est  delej;ation.  other  than 
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from  Chile,  was  from  Arjreiitina,  over  100  ‘rentlemen,  representing 
nearly  every  field  of  scientific  research.  The  ('ongress  was  organized 
with  the  following  officers: 

President  Seniior  Enuiqie  li.  Lisboa,  of  Brazil;  Vice-Presidents 
Senores  Lorenzo  Anadon,  of  Argentina,  Fredrico  Susviela  Ciuarcii, 
of  Criigiiay.  and  Mathias  Manzanili.a,  of  Peru;  Secretaries  Senores 
Emilio  Fernandez,  of  Bolivia.  Melciior  Lasso  be  la  Vega,  of 
Panama,  and  Enrhm  e  Martinez  Sobral,  of  Mexico. 

Only  two  general  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  held,  the  opening 
session  on  Decemher  ’2,'>  and  the  closing  session  on  January  5.  The 
real  work  of  the  ('ongress  was  transacted  in  the  several  sections, 
which  held  daily  sessions. 

There  were  nine  sections: 

1.  Pure  and  applied  mathematics,  17  themes  proposed. 

2.  Physical  sciences,  33  themes. 

3.  Xatural.  anthrojiological,  and  ethnological  sciences;  (T)  anthro- 
jiologA’  and.  ethnology  of  the  American  races,  2S  themes;  (TI) 
zoology,  13  themes:  (III)  botany,  1)  themes;  (IV)  geology  and 
mineralogy.  22  themes. 

4.  Engineering.  27  themes. 

o.  Medical  science  and  hygiene,  38  themes. 

f).  Juridical  sciences:  (T)  studies,  2  themes;  (TI)  uniformity  of 
legislation.  2  themes;  (III)  comparative  law,  8  themes;  prehistoric, 
3  themes. 

7.  Social  sciences;  (I)  American  history,  colonial,  10  themes; 
emancipation,  0  themes;  the  republics.  0  themes:  (II)  public  inter¬ 
national  law,  18  themes:  conventional  international  law,  15  themes: 
diplomatic  history.  (>  themes:  international  iiolicy,  16  themes:  (III) 
p<»litical  mmomy:  history  and  criticism.  0  themes:  commercial  and 
custom-house  (piestions.  11  themes:  financial  questions,  10  themes: 
general.  0  themes:  (IV)  criminology.  11  themes;  police,  7  themes: 
(V)  literature  and  fine  arts,  11  themes;  (VI)  American  universities, 
6  themes. 

8.  Pedagogy  and  philosophy,  00  themes. 

0.  Agronomy  and  zootechnics.  45  themes. 

Each  of  the  United  States  delegates  jiresented  and  read  one  or  more 
liajiers  in  the  appropi’iate  sections:  and  in  addition  a  large  number 
of  papers  were  presented  from  tbe  United  States  jirejiared  by  others 
who  were  unable  to  be  jnesent.  The  Bureau  of  the  American  Ke- 
])ublics  translated  from  the  English  into  Spanish  thirty-one  of  these 
papers  which  were  afterwards  presented  to  the  Congress.  These 
were : 

‘‘  Recent  Advances  in  the  Study  of  Typhoid  Fever,”  by  M.  T. 
Rosenau. 
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‘‘  The  Reclainiinfr  <>f  Arid  Lands  in  the  United  States."  by  F.  W. 
Xewell. 

“  The  Peopling  of  America,”  by  W.  TI.  Holmes. 

“  Plans  and  (iauges  of  Inter-Continental  Railways.”  by  William 
T.  WiLoi  s. 

••  Some  Phases  of  the  Pearly  History  of  Mexico  and  Central 
.Vmerica.”  by  Alcee  P'ortiek. 

"  The  Treatment  of  Indian  Tribes  in  the  United  States."  by 
Francis  Ia.  Lei  pp. 

“  Notes  on  the  Sanitation  of  Yellow  PYxer  and  Malaria,  P^rom 
Isthmian  P^xperience."  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Carter. 

“  Plague.  Methods  of  Control."  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Perry. 

•"  The  AVriting  of  History  in  the  United  States.”  by  W.  M.  Sloane. 

The  Value  of  (ias  Power,”  by  Charles  P>.  Lx'cke. 

‘•The  Newer  (leological  Views  Regarding  Subterranean  Waters," 
by  James  P'.  Kemp. 

••  The  Application  of  Pilectricity  to  Railways,”  by  P^rank  T. 
Sprague. 

Uniformity  and  Cooperation  in  the  Census  Methods  of  the  Re- 
juiblics  of  the  American  C'ontinent.”  by  S.  N.  D.  North. 

••  Uniformity  of  Commercial  Law  Throughout  American  Conti¬ 
nent."  by  Roscoe  Pound. 

••  Instruction  in  Animal  Husbandry  at  Agricultural  Colleges  in 
the  United  States."  by  (ieorge  M.  Roaimel. 

*•  Terniinologia  Pan-Americana,”  by  C'.  O.  ^Iailloux. 

“  America  in  the  Pacific."  by  Archibald  C.  Coolidge. 

"America  and  International  Law."  by  Paul  S.  Reinsch. 

f'ar  Lighting  in  North  .Vmerica.”  by  R.  M.  Dixon. 

••  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction  for  South  America.”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  II.  P>URR. 

"  The  Mineral  AVealth  of  America."  by  R.  AV.  Raa’aiond. 

••  The  Piconomy  of  P'liel."  Iiy  AA’illiaai  Kent. 

••The  New  Philippine  Currency  System,”  by  p].  AA".  Kemmerer. 

••  AA'ater  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.”  by  Allen  Hazen. 

••  Use  of  Tertiary  Coals  in  (Jeneral  Metallurgy  and  in  the  ^laiiii- 
facture  of  ('oke.”  by  AA’illiam  Hutton  Hlauvelt. 

•‘National  Sanitary  Police  in  the  United  States,”  by  (ieorge  M. 
Rommel. 

••The  .Sup]>ly  of  Potable  AA'ater."  Iiy  Rudolph  Hering. 

‘•An  Analysis  of  P'our  Hundred  Cases  of  P^pidemic  Meningitis 
Treated  with  the  Antimeningitis  Serum.”  by  James  AA\  Jobling  and 
Simon  P'lexner. 

“  .American  .Agriculture  in  its  Relation  to  Chilean  Nitrate,”  by 
AA'illiam  S.  Myers. 
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•‘The  Process  for  the  ('onceiitration  of  Ores.”  by  Kobert  II. 

IvICIIARDS. 

Future  Supply  of  Iron  Ore."  by  IIexry  W.  Howe. 

The  following  resolutions  and  recommendations  were  adopted  by 
the  Congi'ess  at  its  last  day’s  session: 

Ivecommending  the  passage  of  laws  regulating  stoc-k  issues  of  for¬ 
eign  banks  and  requiring  the  effective  guaranty  of  capital  stock. 

liecommending  the  necessity  of  studying  the  regulation  of  domestic 
and  foreign  stock  companies,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  interests  of 
stockholders,  creditors,  and  the  general  public. 

Declaring  that  it  is  proper  to  stimulate  the  study  of  how  to  create 
in  the  American  countries  a  correct  system  of  industry,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  credit. 

Kecognizing  that  the  future  Panama  Canal  is  a  work  called  to  con¬ 
tribute  with  especial  significance  to  the  economic  progress  of  this 
Continent,  the  Congress  resolves  to  register  the  approval  which  the 
happy  initiative  of  tlie  United  States  merits  in  undertaking  this  work 
of  progress  and  mutual  drawing  together. 

Kesolves  to  recommend  to  the  countries  represented  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  national  steam  navigation  companies,  2)roperly  subsidized  and 
associated  among  themselves  in  the  common  exjffoitation  of  this  Con¬ 
tinent,  would  be  a  haj^jn’  means  tending  to  the  develoj^ment  of  the 
merchant  marine,  to  the  encouragement  of  commercial  interchange, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  economic  2)rogress  of  the  Latin- American 
countries. 

Considering  the  02)2)ortunity  to  have  arrived  for  advancing  a  gen¬ 
eral  movement  for  the  uniform  taking  of  a  census  in  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pejjublics  it  is  resolved  by  the  Congress  to  recommend  to  the 
Governments  thereof — 

1.  That  a  common  date  be  chosen  for  taking  the  census  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  American  Continent. 

2.  That,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform  subjects  of  inquiry  be 
chosen  which  will  facilitate  comi)arison  of  the  returns  of  the 
census  in  all  the  American  Republics,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  and  perfect  the  materials  required  for  sociologic,  econo¬ 
mic,  and  i)olitical  studies: 

Declares  the  necessit}’  of  enacting  general  laws  in  the  American 
countries  regarding  the  utilization  of  waters:  (a)  The  authority 
competent  to  make  concessions  thereof;  (h)  the  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
cessions;  (c)  utilities  necessary  to  facilitate  their  use;  (d)  registry 
for  the  recording  of  rights  in  waters. 

Votes  ai)proval  and  encouragement  to  the  movement  of  ojiinion 
among  the  American  peoj)les  for  the  reformation  of  the  laws  regard¬ 
ing  res2)onsibility  of  enijiloyers  for  accidents  to  workmen  ami  for  the 
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establishinoiit  of  this  responsibility  upon  the  basis  of  the  theory  of 
professional  risk. 

Votes  for  the  passage  in  the  several  countries  of  America  of  indus¬ 
trial  legislation  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children. 

Considers  necessary  the  sanction  of  law  to  workmen’s  contracts,  or 
the  jierfecting  of  existing  laws  on  the  subject,  in  the  sense  of  giving 
better  protection  to  the  workman. 

Keckoning  the  social  defense  of  infancy  a  duty  of  the  State,  the 
Congress  resolves  that  the  American  countries  enact  social  legislation 
regarding  the  A^oung  with  the  view  of  wiping  out  extreme  infantile 
indigency. 

liecommends : 

1.  The  establishment  in  all  the  American  Republics  of  national 
bureaus  or  departments  of  labor  intended  to  formulate  and  de- 
veloj)  labor  legislation  in  the  respective  countries. 

2.  That  there  be  established  an  international  American  labor 
bureau,  Avhich  shall  be  in  connection  with  the  national  bureaus 
in  the  several  Republics  and  shall  maintain  intimate  relations 
among  them. 

3.  The  international  American  labor  bureau  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  delegates  from  the  said  national  bureaus  and  shall  bring 
together  statistical  labor  data  from  the  several  countries  and 
make  up  the  general  American  statistics  on  the  subject;  shall 
formulate  and  encourage  American  labor  legislation,  and  after 
having  coinjileted  said  studies  promote  a  new  Pan-American 
economic  swial  C'ongress,  with  a  view  of  giving  to  these  studies 
jiractical  form. 

Considering  that  the  development  and  ditfusion  of  economic  social 
knowledge  will  contril)ute  most  eflicaciously  to  the  s(K-ial  order  and 
])rogress  of  America;  that  one  of  the  most  adecpiate  means  for  for¬ 
warding  and  extending  this  knowledge  is  the  organization  of 
j)ei'iodical  Pan-American  social  congresses;  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  these  general  scientific  congresses  is  to  procure  the  holding  of 
special  congresses,  recommends  to  the  American  universities  the 
j)romotion  of  the  organization  of  the  first  Pan-American  Social 
Congress. 

Suggests  to  the  American  agricidtural  universities  the  propriety 
of  studying  the  organization  of  agrarian  credit  in  the  form  of  rural 
savings  institutions  (f-ajax  rxitdcx)  as  one  of  the  principal  prevent¬ 
ive  means  against  misery  and  vice  among  the  rural  proletariat. 

Recognizing  that  economicr  education  of  man  for  the  collective  life 
is  an  eflicient  metliod  for  attaining  the  harmony  and  progress  of  the 
sfx’ial  classes,  therefore  recommends  to  the  American  countries  that 
they  adopt  the  following  means:  {n)  To  include  in  their  programmes 
of  general  iiistiaiction  the  gi’aduated  and  ])roi)orlioned  teaching  of 


Thi'  Xntioiml  Museum  issitiiiiled  iu  tho()uiutii  Xuruml  <lo  Airrieulluni  ( Asrrieulluriil  Seh«K>l 
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ffonoiiiic  science  (iiulividuiil.  domestic,  and  social  economy)  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  each  country:  (5)  to  found  economic  institu¬ 
tions  which  shall  constantly  investijrate  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
soc-iet}’  in  order  to  give  to  this  teaching  a  national  character;  (c)  to 
create  centers  and  a  press  for  economic  propoganda;  (d)  to  make 
economic  social  criticism  in  the  study  of  histoiy  and  to  include  with 
the  stud}'  of  philosophy  that  of  practical  social  ethics. 

Ivesolves  that  the  countries  of  this  Continent  may  give  an  account 
in  the  next  C'ongress  of  having  put  into  effect  these  means  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  economic  education  of  their  democracies. 

Kecommends  to  the  governments  the  obligatory  teaching  in 
primary  and  secondary  institutions  of  learning  of  home  economy, 
work,  and  accounting,  as  one  of  the  means  for  resolving  the  economic 
and  social  problem  of  the  people. 

Having  in  mind  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  as  also  the 
Third  Scuentitic  Congress  assembled  in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  finger  prints  assure  personal  identification  in  a  manner 
most  certain,  and  that  the  Vucetich  system  or  dactiloscopy  is  that 
which  best  utilizes  the  said  finger  prints  for  identification,  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  American  (iovernments  the  adoption  of  the  dactiloscopy 
of  Vucetich  both  in  the  police  service  and  in  civil  acts  and  contracts 
where  it  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  to  jji’ove  personal  identity. 

Passes  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  To  recommend  with  especial  interest  to  the  American  coun¬ 
tries  the  installation  of  central  bureaus  of  dactiloscopic  identifi¬ 
cations.  in  order  that  in  jn’oceedings  under  criminal  laws  justice 
may  be  properly  enlightened,  as  also  in  order  to  make  more  uni¬ 
versal  and  ertective  the  enforcement  of  laws  against  crime. 

2.  To  recommend  also  the  collection  of  criminal  statistics 
under  a  single  direction,  Avhich  may  secure  uniformity  in  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  data. 

To  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  universal  exchange  dac¬ 
tiloscopic  descriptive  card  {ccdula)  for  individual  description, 
which  may  be  sent  from  one  country  to  another,  making  use  for 
this  purpose  of  the  Vucetich  or  other  similar  model. 

Kecommends  eliminating  in  every  identification  system  personally 
vexatious  j)r(X'eedings,  and  restricting  the  employment  of  photog¬ 
raphy  to  those  cases  in  which  the  social  defense  against  crime  makes 
>uch  use  necessary. 

Kecommends  to  the  organization  committee  of  the  next  Congress 
the  creation  of  a  section  of  general  psychologic  studies. 

Kecommends  to  future  Pan-American  Congresses  the  establishment 
of  a  section  in  which  i)roblems  relating  to  the  ])ress  may  be  treated. 

Kecognizing  that  stability  in  monctaiy  values  is  a  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  in  order  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  may  be  made  ejpiitably 
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Most  of  these  residences  are  built  on  or  niur  tlie  n.ain  avenue,  the  ‘•Alameda  de  las  Delieias,” 
or  in  the  adjacent  eros,s  .streets. 
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anioii^  all  iiienibers  of  .■society,  and  that  this  stability  exorcises  at  the 
same  time  an  inlhience  as  i)owerful  as  beneficent  in  production,  or  the 
economic  development  of  countries:  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  duty  of  i)ul)lic  authority  to  care  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
monetaiy  units. 

Kecommends  to  the  American  universities  (^/)  that,  without 
ne^lectin»r  the  education  of  professional  men,  they  keep  in  view  the 
formin»r  and  education  of  men  of  science,  develoi)in<r  in  them  a  civic 
spirit  and  the  idea  of  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  American  continent:  (h)  that,  in  the  projrramme  of  this  instruc¬ 
tion,  preference  be  given  to  the  acts,  atl'airs,  or  problems  which  espe¬ 
cially  concern  the  political,  economic,  and  social  development  of 
the  American  countries:  (c)  that  administrative,  disciplinary,  and 
teaching  autonomy  be  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  American 
universities. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  progressive  influence  exercised  by  military 
institutions  in  the  civilization  of  peoples,  and  taking  into  account 
that  the  development  of  these  is  necessary  to  the  education  of  the 
pi'ople  and  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  social  order,  recom¬ 
mends  the  creation  in  subsequent  Scientific  Congresses  of  a  special 
section  for  military  institutions. 

Recognizes  that  alone  under  the  shelter  of  peace  can  the  peoples  of 
America  live  and  prosper,  that  the  aptitudes  of  a  people  for  the 
economic  life  dei)end  in  a  great  part  upon  the  education  and  the 
habits  of  order  and  work  of  the  individuals,  and  that  the  economic 
development  of  a  country  is  most  intimately  connected  with  its  social 
and  political  structure. 

Declares  that  in  order  to  make  known  Latin-American  culture,  it  is 
proper  to  have  published  periodically,  under  the  auspices  of  the  uni¬ 
versities,  the  i)olitical  and  literary  history  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  In  order  that  this  history  may  be  extensively  distributed 
to  schools  and  scientific  asswiations  it  is  recommended  that  the  work 
be  from  time  to  time  reedited  with  the  necessary  additions  in  order 
that  the  intellectual  movement  and  swial  development,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  exjmnent,  may  be  continually  embraced  in  historical 
exposition  and  scientific  examination. 

Recommends  that  immigration  offices,  in  addition  to  studying  the 
laws  of  European  countries,  take  into  special  consideration  the  social 
atmosphere  of  each  of  these  and  of  their  emigration  zones  in  order 
to  jinwure,  wherever  jiossible.  harmony  between  the  customs  of  the 
immigrants  and  of  the  native  population,  and  to  procure  suitable  sur¬ 
roundings  to  the  industries  in  which  the  former  are  engaged,  avoid¬ 
ing.  wlu'n*  pf)ssibl(‘.  the  immigiation  of  vagrant  elements  and  those 
without  settlecl  occiqiations. 


CALLE  DE  ESTADO,  SANTIAGO. 

Ciilli'  <lo  Kslitdo  is  one  of  tlie  Imsicst  tlioroiiKlifiires  in  Siintiiifro,  ninniiiK  from  tlie  “Aliimcdn  <ie 
Ills  Delieins”  to  tlie  ]>rinei|ml  siiimre,  llie  "  I’lazii  lie  .\rmiis.”  It  is  lined  with  numerous  retail 
stores,  in  wliieli  ean  lie  found  all  tlie  lu.xuries  of  American  or  KuroiHMin  cities. 
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Kecords  its  voto  of  approval  to  the  most  excellent  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico  for  the  monetary  reformation  Avhich  it 
has  accomjdished  in  that  country  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  admirable  economic  operations  of  our  time. 

Votes  its  approval  to  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ail  •es  for  projrress  realized  in  the  work  of  dactiloscopic  ideiitiftcation 
in  the  police  of  that  jirovince. 

Bedards  the  (irovernment  of  l*eru  as  having  i)erformed  a  truly 
democratic  work  in  enlarging  the  rights  of  workmen  in  respect  to 
labor  accidents,  and  in  consecpience  records  its  vote  of  approval. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  Congress  was  its  social 
recognition  by  the  leading  officials  and  prominent  citizens  of  Chile. 
'I'he  receptions  and  dinners  of  President  ^lox'rr  and  of  the  members 
of  his  cabinet  were  most  cordial  and  brilliant. 

The  delegates  were  received  and  dined  by  the  diplomatic  cori^s. 
The  French  Minister,  although  of  course  his  country  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Congress,  was  foremost  in  the  social  reception  accorded 
the  delegates.  The  leading  families  of  Santiago  threw  open  their 
homes  and  treated  members  of  the  Congress  as  personal  friends  and 
honored  guests.  Excursions  to  the  fine  haciendas  of  the  Central 
Valley  in  the  neighborluM)d  of  Santiago  were  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  reception  given  to  the  United  States  delegates  by  !Mr.  Ji:lh*s 
Foster,  by  birth  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  for  a  long  time  a 
resident  of  Chile  and  the  father  of  a  large  family,  all  Chilean  citi¬ 
zens,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  assemblies  during  the  Congress,  and 
after  its  close  a  large  number  of  the  delegates  availed  themselv'es  of 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  southern  ])rovinces  of  Chile  on  an  excur- 
.sion  tendered  by  the  Government. 


WIIEX  and  where  cotton  was  first  utilized  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  activities  of  the  world  can  not  be  defi¬ 
nitely  established.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  or  w’oven  into  fabrics  in  ancient  Egj'pt,  and 
expert  chemical  analj’sis  of  the  cloths  used  for  wrapping  Egj’ptian 
mummies  jiroves  that  these  materials  were  of  linen  and  not  cotton. 
The  records  of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  demonstrate  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  cotton  plant  was  cultivated  and  its  fiber  converted 
into  wearing  apparel,  and  employed  in  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts.  Cotton  has  also  been  known  and  used  for  a  thousand  years,  at 
least,  in  China  and  Japan.  In  the  rich  literature  of  India  this  benefi¬ 
cent  plant  is  hardly  more  than  incidentally  mentioned.  Its  textile 
value  and  uses  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  and  Pluenicians,  and 
])robably,  through  the  latter,  to  the  Greeks  and  liomans. 

The  Arabs  and  Saracens  introduced  cotton  into  western  hhirope 
in  the  ninth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  merchants  of  Genoa  brought  cotton  to  England,  in  exchange 
for  woolen  goods,  that  its  possible  commercial  and  industrial  im¬ 
portance  was  realized.  Althotigh  Columbus  gives  no  description 
whatever  of  the  cotton  plant,  later  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ex- 
jtlorers  found  cotton  garments  worn  and  cotton  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  b\'  the  Indians  on  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  Cortez  speaks  highly  of  the  skill  of  the 
Mexican  natives  in  cotton  weaving  and  spinning.  Pizarro  found 
cotton  fabrics  in  ancient  Peruvian  tombs  which  some  modern  arclue- 
ologists  trace  back  to  a  civilization  antedating  that  of  the  Incas. 
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CHINESE  PICKING  COTTON  ON  IRRIGATED  LAND  IN  PERU. 
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(Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York.) 


IVrn  is  famet)  for  t  tie  excellent  rjimlity  and  filrer  of  its  cotton,  fertile  ini|irove<l  iirraluction 
of  which  extensive  irrigation  works  are  la-ing  eonstructerl  in  the  Departments  of  riiira  anil 
Lima,  on  the  coast.  Chinestr  latair  is  largely  ein))loyed,  taring  cheai>and  etlicient.  The  total 
exfiorts  of  I’ernvian  cotton  in  1907  were  valued  at  nearly  83,000,000. 
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Early  Portuguese  historians  describe  cotton  as  they  found  it  in 
lirazil. 

Gosstjpiuni,  the  scientific  and  botanical  name  for  the  cotton  family 
and  genus,  has  been  traced  back  to  the  Sanskrit  and  to  the  I..atin 
Cossipium  (the  fleece  worn).  The  word  cotton  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  (jutun^  which  originally  denoted  flax. 

The  cotton  plant  is  a  member  of  the  Malvacea?  or  mallow  family, 
and  the  total  number  of  species  actually  existing  is  very  large.  In 
its  wild  state  it  is  apt  to  be  a  perennial,  but  when  cultivated  it  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  an  annual.  In  size  the  plant  varies  from  less  than 
a  foot  hiph  to  IG  or  more  feet.  The  flowers  are  either  single  or 


AN  ECJYITIAN  COTTON  FIELD. 


Egypt  stands  third  among  the  cotton-prodtteing  countries  of  the  worid,  being  ranked  only  by 
the  United  States  and  British  India.  Several  varieties  are  grown,  but  all  of  them  resemble  In 
many  respects  the  well-known  .\meriean  sea  island  species.  Although  the  Unitisl  States  is 
by  far  the  greatest  eotton-prodneing  country  in  the  world,  it  imports  large  quantiliesof  Egyie 
tian  cotton,  averaging  nearly  .'>1,000,00J  pounds  annually  during  the  past  ten  years. 

in  clusters,  varying  greatly  in  size,  while  the  color  ranges  from  a 
yellowish  white  to  a  jiale  yellow  and  a  rusty  red.  There  are  infinite 
variations  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaves,  some  being  smooth  and 
gloss}’  and  others  hairy,  but  they  are  always  lobed,  having  three,  five, 
or  .seven  lobes.  What  is  known  as  the  boll  ”  is,  for  manufacturing 
jiurposes,  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant,  as  it  contains  not  only 
the  seeds  but  also  the  floss.  The  pure  white  varieties  of  floss,  obtained 
by  careful  cultivation  and  selection,  are  2)i’pf‘-‘rred,  but  among  the 
brown  and  rust-colored  varieties  there  are  some  of  high  industrial 
value.  The  cotton  bud  develops  in  the  following  manner:  First,  the 


TRIUMPH  COTTON  FROM  YAZOO  CITY,  MISSISSIPPI. 

ThU  variety  was  uriginated  in  laa'kliart,  Texas,  and  was  developed  from  a  single  plant  fcaind  in  the  general  erop  in  IS'Jft  by  a  planter  of  that  region.  It  is  known  as 

the  storm  prtX)f  variety,  is  nondropping,  and  i)rodneea  a  high  pereenfage  of  lint. 
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flower;  then  the  nmtured  “  boll  “  or  pod;  next,  the  hard  outer  eover- 
in^r  opens,  revealing  the  white  wool-like  material  within,  and,  finally, 
when  the  white  material  containing  the  seeds  is  removed  there  remain 
the  four  husks  of  the  boll. 

Cotton  is  primarily  a  native  of  the  tropics,  and  the  number  of 
species  diminish  rapidly  in  direct  ratio  to  their  distance  from  the 
equator.  The  cotton  plant,  whether  wild  or  cultivated,  is  found  in  a 
belt  of  land  encircling  the  globe  between  45°  north  latitude  and  30° 
south  latitude,  though  only  where  local  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable  can  cotton  be  raised  as  far  north  as  45°,  as  for  example 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  which  has  the  same  latitude  as  Massachusetts. 


BOLLS  OF  TRIUMPH  COTTON. 


The  chief  cotton-jiroducing  areas  of  the  world  embrace:  In  the 
United  States,  the  Southern  States,  including  all  those  parallel  with 
or  south  of  North  Carolina,  as  far  west  as  New  Mexico;  iiractically 
all  of  British  India;  and  Egypt,  which  ranks  third  as  a  cotton- 
producing  country,  followed  by  Asiatic  Russia,  Central  China  and 
Japan,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  l*eru.  Among  other  countries  where  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  cotton  are  grown,  or  can  be  grown,  are  Para¬ 
guay,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Central  America.  The  Latin- 
American  field  has  remarkable  possibilities. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  first  attempt  to  grow  cotton  was 
made  in  Virginia,  and  by  1G53  the  staple  had  already  become  of  much 
national  imi>ortance  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  America. 
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C'otton  in  EnfjflaiKl  became  a  competitor  to  the  then  strongly 
intrenched  woolen  industry,  and  its  manufacture  being  made  profit¬ 
able  through  the  great  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  others,  it 
received  governmental  protection  and  encouragement.  Arkwright's 
and  other  English  patents  were  introduced  into  America,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Whitney's  saw  gin  was  invented. 

U]!  to  this  time  England  had  obtained  her  supplies  of  cotton 
chiefly  from  the  Levant,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  but  at 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  out  of  her  total  consumption 
of  54,000,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  India  furnished  0,500,000 
pounds  and  the  United  States  1^0,000.000  pounds.  By  the  middle  of 
the  century  Fall  Iviver,  Massachusetts,  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  Man¬ 
chester  and  Lancashire,  in  England,  had  become  the  great  cotton 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  world.  India  was  also  coming  to  the 
front  as  a  producer  of  cotton. 

The  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States  was  terribly  paralyzed  by 
the  American  civil  war,  and  it  cost  the  Southern  States  thirteen  years 
to  regain  their  former  supremacy.  At  present  the  most  remarkable 
fact  in  regard  to  the  United  States  is  that  the  Southern  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  States  are  Ix'coming  rivals  of  the  Northern  noncotton-growing 
States,  and  particularly  New  England,  in  the  manufacturing  of  cot¬ 
ton  textiles.  India  has  advanced  to  such  an  extent  as  a  cotton-manu¬ 
facturing  country  that,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  demands  of  her 
own  mills  naturally  control  the  amount  of  raw  cotton  available  for 
exjiort.  The  twentieth  century  is  characterized  by  the  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  progress  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  India,  which  countries  are  seriously 
menacing  the  supremacy  of  (Ireat  Britain  in  the  cotton  markets  of  the 
world. 

4'he  beneficenc(‘  of  the  cotton  plant  as  an  agent  of  civilization  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Its  sudden  development  is  almost  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  the  history  of  economic  products,  and  its  enormous  impor¬ 
tance  to-day  in  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  life  of 
the  world  renders  it  difficult  to  believe  that  scarcely  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  cotton  was  practically  unknown  to  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  West.  The  superiority  of  raw  cotton  for  the  purposes 
of  textile  manufacture  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  filx'r  of  its  floss 
has  a  natural  twist,  possessed  by  no  other  vegetable  fillers,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  peculiarly  adaptable  for  spinning  and  weaving.  Out  of  its 
natural  wool  light  and  durable  clothing  is  made,  and  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  other  textile  articles  numerous  beyond  description.  Tex¬ 
tiles  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool  materially 
less(*n  the  heat-retaining  jiroperties  of  wool  and  furnish  garments  of 
a  medium  warmth,  while  cotton  and  silk,  or  cotton  and  linen,  when 
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interwoven,  produce  useful  and  pleasing  articles  of  apparel  and 
ornament.  Cotton  and  cotton  wool,  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  den¬ 
tistry,  have  an  ever-increasing  number  of  applications.  Finally, 
goods  manufactured  out  of  cotton  are  relatively  cheap. 

The  usefulness  of  cotton  does  not  end  with  its  adaptability  for 
spinning  and  textile  manufacture.  Its  seeds  furnish  an  oil  which  is 
edible  and  of  industrial  value.  The  stems  and  leaves  furnish  an 


AN  OPEN  BOLL  OF  EGYPTIAN  COTTON. 

The  several  aperies  of  Etfvptian  cotton  are  characterized  by  long  and 
very  strong  fibers,  snnsah  seeds,  small,  pointed,  three-Ua-ked  bolls, 
and  yellow  flowers.  Some  of  them  are  second  only  to  sea-island  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  length,  fineness,  and  silkiness  of  their  fil)er.  The  great 
strength  and  high  degree  of  twist  allow  the  pttxluction  of  a  very 
strong  yarn  in  manufacture,  and  they  bring  a  price  se<-ond  only  to 
that  paid  for  the  highest  grades  of  sea-island,  being  used  solely  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  goials. 


admirable  fodder  for  live  stock.  Indeed,  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
plant  that  has  not  a  high  value.  Iluman  ingenuity  has  constantly 
discovered  new  applications  of  its  products,  notably,  the  manufacture 
of  gun  cotton,  a  highly  explosive  substance,  obtained  by  soaking 
cotton  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then  leaving  it  to  dry.  This 
substance,  when  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  rectified  ether  and  alcohol, 
yields  an  adhesive  liquid  called  collodion,  much  used  in  surgery. 


A  MEXICAN  COTTON  TREE. 

Ttie  frvi’.i-  III  n‘KTono»-s  to  iho  value  of  the  cotton  tree  ha-;  causeil  a  (rreat  ileal  of  interest  in  its  [Kissibilities  hy  cotton  planters  everywhere.  The  lioss  olitiiiie'il  from 
the  tree  re'<-mbK-s  in  appearance  the  i-otton  of  eoiiimeree,  hut  the  staple  is  sliort  atnl  lacks  the  stretiKth  atiii  litieneasof  the  Sea  Islanii  atiii  I'platiil  cottons,  ihiiteii 
States  i-apital  was  retvntly  reporteii  as  tieiin:  interesteil  in  tlie  Mexican  i-nntfoiiicu,  or  tree  cotton,  anil  two  cotnpatiies  were  orftatiizeil  with  a  joitit  capital  stock 
amountitn:  to  Sl.i.U.*.t.iW.i  to  develop  the  industry. 
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As  cotton  is  grown  in  so  many  imlepemlent  centers  within  the  geo¬ 
graphical  belt  between  45°  north  and  30°  south  latitude,  and  many 
countries  make  no  record  of  the  production  within  their  own  areas, 
it  is  impossible  to  state  with  exactness  the  total  amount  annually  pro¬ 
duced  and  consumed  in  the  Avorlel,  but  the  accompanying  table  gives 
an  idea  of  the  relative  consum2ition  in  the  leading  countries  engaged 
in  the  industry. 

The  cotton  jilant  is  iieculiarly  susceptible  to  a  variety  of  diseases 
and  jiests,  one  of  the  most  formidable  being  the  boll-weevil  worm, 
which  came  from  Mexico  into  Texas  about  1803.  It  is  difficult  to 
calculate  the  exact  losses  entailed  bj’^  armies  of  weevils  during  their 
incursions,  year  after  A’ear,  into  the  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States. 
In  Texas  alone  it  Avas  estimated  that  in  100:1  and  1003  oA’er  $20,000,000 


wortli  of  cotton  Avas  destroyed  each  year  by  Aveevils  and  other  in.MVt 
pests.  'I'hroiigh  the  investigations  and  ell'orts  of  the  I'nited  States 
l)e|)artment  of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperation  of  tlie  varii>us  state 
gov(“rnments  of  the  cotton-groAving  area,  and  also  of  Mexico,  the 
ravage's  of  these  pests  ha\e  been  materially  reduced.  One  sucivssful 
niethoel  is  t«t  introduce  early  maturing  varieties  of  cottem,  anil  by 
other  means  to  hasten  tlie  harvesting  of  crops.  .Another  is  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  discover  what  species,  whether  wild  or  cultivated,  have  the 
greatest,  powi'r  of  resistance.  .Vn  eminent  naturalist.  .Mr.  O.  K.  (.\h»k, 
has  discovered  tliat.  proliably  for  untold  centuries,  the  Indians  of 
(V'litral  (inatemala  have  cultivated  a  perennial  variety  of  upland 
cotton  called  A’l/v///,  in  spite  of  the  preseiuv  of  numerous  boll 


A  COTTON  FACTORY  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

Tliereare  al)Out  140  cotton  factories  in  the  Republic,  with  approximately  4o,000  looms  and  an  annual  output  of  nearly  200.000 
miles  of  cloth,  sutheient  to  xirdle  the  earth  eight  times.  Alsml  one-third  of  the  industrial  ca|)ital  of  the  country  is 
invested  in  cotton  mills.  While  imiMWting  more  than  S33,000,(MK)  worth  of  cotton  manufactures  yearly,  Kra/.il  also 
exi)orLs  the  (spiivalent  of  alxmt  140,000  bales  of  raw  cotton  each  year,  in  addition  to  approximately  34,000  tons  of 
cotton  seed. 
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weevils.  The  climate  iliirin*;:  the  summer  has  a  ])r()l()n<re(l  dry  season, 
which  is  a  natux'al  aid  ajrainst  weevils. 

Amon^  the  most  useful  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant  are  the  Sea 
Island  (of  Ion"  sta^xle) ;  the  Uplands  (long  and  short  staples) :  the 
lujyptian  cotton  (long  staple) ;  and,  what  appears  to  he  one  of  the 
parent  stocks  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Perarian  {G.  Peraeianani) ,  the 
filKU’s  or  staples  of  which  are  e.vceptionally  long. 

Evei-y  Ih'public  in  Latin  America  grows  cotton.  In  some  of  them — 
Peru,  for  instance — and  along  various  parts  of  the  Caribbean  coast, 
cotton  is  an  indigenous  plant,  and  was  used  by  the  natives  before  the 
discovery  of  America;  in  others  it  has  been  introduced  because  the 
soil  and  climate  were  found  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  all  the 
needs  and  rexjuirements  of  successful  cultivation.  In  all  probability 
the  ancient  acjueducts  of  the  Incas,  by  which  the  whole  valley  of 
Chira  was  at  one  time  irrigated,  would  not  have  been  built  had  these 
aborigines  not  wished  to  use  the  land  for  cotton  growing.  A  mod¬ 
ern  example  of  the  same  industrial  ambition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
famous  Laguna  district  of  Mexico,  in  which,  hardly  more  than  a 
generation  ago,  the  cotton  plant  was  little  known,  but  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  localit}'^  were  found  to  be  so  remarkably  suited  to  its 
cultivation  that  a  portion  of  the  immense  State  of  Coahuila  was  irri¬ 
gated,  with  the  result  that  the  value  of  the  cotton  crojx  now  runs  into 
the  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  an  entirely  new  area  has  been 
peopled.  During  and  shortly  after  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
a  large  migration  from  the  South  tixik  place  to  Central  America, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  and  Brazil,  and  the  colonists  were 
for  a  time  very  successful  in  planting  new  cotton  fields;  but  on  the 
declaration  of  peace,  many  returned  to  their  old  homes,  and  the 
industrial  activity,  due  to  their  settlement,  has  only  recently  been 
emulated  by  native  energy.  Xow,  however,  with  the  increase  in  the 
demand  for  cotton,  the  popularity  of  its  textiles  in  all  directions  and 
the  gi’owing  need  for  the  utilization  of  products  which  all  the  Ilepub- 
lics  of  Latin  America  can  so  abundantly  supply,  these  cotton  areas 
of  the  Xew  World  are  attracting  decided  attention. 

Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Peru  are  the  three  Republics  in  which  cotton 
cultivation  has  the  widest  extension,  and  each  of  these  has  given  its 
name  to  a  jiarticular  indigenous  species  of  the  plant.  The  plants 
cultivated  in  the  other  Republics  belong  to  some  one  of  these  species 
or  they  have  been  introduced  from  abroad  as  promising  better  results 
than  the  American  plant. 

In  Mexico  the  native  cotton  was  found  along  the  eastern  shore,  but 
every  State  in  the  Republic  can  grow  or  is  actually  gi’owing  cotton 
to-day,  and  the  annual  yield  would  be  very  much  greater  even  than 
it  is  if  other  crops  did  not  prove  at  present  more  profitable. 


^  — f-* 


(Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York.) 


BALES  OF  TEXAS  COTTON. 


Tiirt  of  tile  four-iiiIlUon-bale  cotton  crop  of  tliCKreat  State  of  Texas  ready  for  .shipment  to  the  market.  Kai'h  hale  weighs  approximately  .lOO  iHinnils.  The  cotton 
helt  of  Texas  is  one  of  the  most  pnslnctive  in  the  ITiited  States,  and  the  State  leads  in  the  output  of  this  fleecy  staple. 
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The  same  assertion  may  he  made  in  rej^ard  to  IJrazil.  Every  State 
has  its  cotton  fields,  but  only  alonj;  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
mid-tropic  State  is  it  cultivated  sutliciently  to  form  a  staple  for 
exj)ort.  Almost  every  State  in  Brazil  also  has  cotton  mills,  and  these 
form  a  very  prosperous  industry  in  the  country.  One-third  the 
entire  industrial  capital  of  the  country,  representing  $()0,0()0.( )()().  is 
invested  in  cotton  mills.  They  pay  substantial  profits  and  could 
consume  all  the  raw  cotton  produced,  although,  owinj;  to  the  con- 
fi«ruration  of  the  country,  it  is  often  easier  to  export  raw  cotton  than 
to  try  to  use  it  in  home  mills. 

The  average  value  of  Peruvian  cotton  is  about  $2,.‘)00.000  annu¬ 
ally.  but  the  area  over  which  it  may  be  cultivated  is  by  no  means 
exbausted.  In  all  the  valleys  west  of  the  Andes  both  climate  and  soil 
are  remarkably  favorable,  and  it  is  only  a  (|uestion  of  time,  coupled 
with  sufficient  labor,  when  Peru  will  rank  among  the  great  cotton- 
])roducing  and  probably  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world. 

Paraguay  is  naturally  a  great  cotton  country  with  as  high  a  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre,  where  cultivation  is  systematically  carried  out.  as 
that  of  older  and  better-known  lands.  The  plant  grows  si)ontane- 
ously  here,  and  the  raw  cotton  is  finding  profitable  export  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil.  The  Government  is  taking  wise 
steps  to  encotirage  the  industry  by  offering  suitable  encouragement 
to  immigrants  who  will  settle  on  cotton  lands  and  by  arranging  for 
a  .suitable  ])lan  whereby  the  raw  cotton  may  find  a  foreign  market. 
It  is  predicted  that  within  a  few  years  Paraguay  will  be  able  to 
export  cotton  to  tbe  amount  of  $100,000,000  annually. 

Although  the  cotton  crops  of  the  other  Republics  have  not  yet 
assumed  such  j^roportions  that  they  can  be  reckoned  by  percentages 
among  the  total  output  of  the  world,  yet  in  the  aggregate  they  amount 
to  a  noticeable  figure.  All  Central  America  grows  cotton ;  Panama 
has  valleys  that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  whenever  the  de¬ 
mand  arises;  the  IVest  Indian  Islands  all  have  profitable  cotton  areas; 
every  country  north  of  the  Trojiic  of  Capricorn  is  blessed  with  large 
tracts,  either  near  the  sea  or  in  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  fertile 
uplands,  where  cotton  is  cultivated  for  local  use  or  with  greater  scien- 
tific  regard  than  characterized  its  growth  a  generation  ago.  lAen 
Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  within  the  Temperate  Zone,  are 
giving  careful  attention  to  cotton  as  a  profitable  agricultural  j)roduct 
for  the  future,  and  both  Republics  are  exporting  cotton  as  well  as 
manufacturing  it.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when  the  cotton¬ 
bearing  areas  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  such  as  are  used  to-day  or  are 
known  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation,  are  in  full  yield,  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Latin  America  will  be  found  peculiarly  adajffed  by  nature, 
and  still  more  enhanced  by  the  art  of  man,  for  the  profitable  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton. 


(Copyfi}?ht  by  Underwood  &  Underwoo<l,  New  York.) 

WINDING  MACHINE.  INCA  COTTON  MILLS,  LIMA,  PERU. 

TiitMi*  :hi>  w  rll  (  oUnti  irs  Im  ati'd  at  Lima,  iau*  at  Ari'<|iij|»a.  ami  mir  at  Ira.  tia*  ra  \v  matrrial  (‘oiisiiiiird  aiiiniiittiiiK  to  iiImmiI  :L<NKI  tons  prraiiiiinii. 

Tin*  (ioNrnnnriit  rm*otira.ui*s  tin*  imliislry  hy  tin*  Irrr  distrllaition  of  rottoii  sotal  to  plaiitrrs. 


..  <*  >■ 
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A  striking  feature  of  the  cotton  industry  deserves  attention.  As  ^ 

lias  been  noticed,  all  Latin  America  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cot-  ? 

ton  plant,  and  in  many  instances  areas  for  its  cultivation  have  been  | 

for  centuries  utilized.  Before  the  time  of  modern  commerce  the  ! 

manufacture  of  the  raw  material  into  the  finished  product  was  ! 

necessarily  a  matter  of  domestic  activity,  but  as  the  mechanical  arts  | 

jirogressed  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  raw  cotton  was  exportetl,  I 

manufactured  abroad  into  cloth,  and  as  such  imported  by  the  conn-  I 

try  growing  it.  The  United  States  even  to-day  continues  this  prac-  | 

tice,  as  great  (juantities  of  raw  cotton  are  e.xported  to  the  spindles  ; 

of  Europe  to  be  returned  transformed  into  delicate  fabrics.  The 
same  ])rocess  is  going  on  in  Latin  America.  The  factories  of  these 
countries  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  cloth,  especially 
that  of  the  finer  grades,  resulting  from  the  increased  standard  of 
living.  It  hajipens,  therefore,  that  cotton  countries  still  import  cotton 
goods,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Brazil  uses  $83,000,000  of  foreign- 
made  cotton  cloth;  Argentina,  $30,000,000;  (diile,  $13,000,000;  Cuba, 
$8,000,000;  Mexico.  $7,000,000;  Peru,  $3,000,000  annualh’.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  this  is  in  competition  with  the  product  of  the 
domestic  spindles;  the  larger  portion  is  used  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand,  or  is  the  highest  grade  class  of  fabric,  which  must  bear  a 
foreign  stamp.  Therefore  this  market  is  open  to  the  world.  By 
degrees  all  America  will  develop  its  cotton  manufacturing  industry; 
the  production  of  native  cotton  will  more  and  more  be  utilized  in 
the  local  mill,  but  until  that  period  arrives  the  increasing  pojiulation 
of  every  country  will  have  to  be  supplied  with  the  finished  cloth  from 
cotton. 
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HAVANA. 


HA\'AXA,  tho  “  Key  of  the  New  World  "  {Llnre  del  Xuevo 
J/iDido),  as  reads  the  leg^end  on  its  coat  of  anus,  was 
founded  on  its  j)resent  site  hy  Diego  VELAsgi  EZ  in  1510. 
Better  than  any  other  of  the  Latin-Ainerican  cities  is  it 
known  to  foreijrners.  Thousands,  not  only  citizens  of  the  United 
States  hut  Europeans,  who  know  but  little,  if  anything,  of  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  lar<rer  Bepuhlics  of  Brazil,  Ar<rentina,  or  Mexico,  are 
familiar  with  this  capital  city  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 

They  know  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  quaintness  and  charm 
of  its  architecture,  and  the  j;eniality  of  its  welcome.  As  one  aj)- 
proaches  from  the  sea,  where  the  deep  blue  of  the  (lulf  changes  to 
the  pale  green  of  the  inshore  waters,  the  city  comes  into  view,  lying 
like  a  great  carjict  of  rich  oriental  colors  fringed  around  by  the  mot¬ 
tled  dark  green  of  the  hills  behind,  fading  away  to  right  and  left 
into  a  lighter  green  and  then  into  a  blue. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  a  narrow  cut  of  less  than  400  yards 
in  an  almost  straight  shore  line.  The  city,  with  its  yellow  and  white 
houses  with  red-tiled  roofs,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  On  the 
left  and  jutting  out  a  little  into  the  Oulf  is  the  picturesipie  light-house 
and  fortifications  of  the  Moro.  On  the  right,  at  the  city’s  extreme 
point,  is  the  fort  of  La  Punta.  The  harbor  Avithin  the  entrance  is  a 
roughly  shaped  quadrangle  o\’er  2  miles  Avide.  On  the  harbor  front 
is  lia  Fuerza,  the  old  stronghold  of  the  city. 

The  architecture  of  IlaA’ana  is  lieaA'v  and  inassiA’e.  PA’en  to  one 
accustomed  to  the  Spanish-American  type  the  houses  of  Havana 
seem  remarkably  solid  and  lieaA’y.  4'he  building  material  is  a  pecul¬ 
iar  loose-textured  seashell  conglomerate  of  a  glaring  Avhite  color 
called  eanfera.  It  is  similar  to  the  eoquiiKi  of  St.  Augustine,  in 
Florida,  but  heavier  and  more  compact.  It  is  hcAvn  out  Avith  axes 
and  saAved  into  great  blf)cks.  After  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
harder.  The  Avails  in  Havana  are  nearly  ahvays  jilastered  or  stuc¬ 
coed.  variously  colored.  The  colors  are  yelloAV,  Avhite,  light  gray, 
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grayish  blue,  and  deep  red.  The  surfaces  are  frequently  very  ornate 
with  frescoing,  moldings,  and  imitated  jointings.  In  the  older  parts 
of  the  city  are  the  projecting  Moorish  gratings  covering  the  windows. 

The  President's  palace,  formerly  the  home  of  the  governor-gen¬ 
eral,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1834 
and  occupies  an  entire  block  on  the  Plaza  de  Armas  and  near  the  har¬ 
bor  front.  The  palace  contains  the  maj’or’s  office  and  the  hall  of  the 
city  council  and  other  offices  of  the  city  government,  as  well  as  the 
residence  apartments  of  the  President. 

The  cathedral,  a  block  away  from  the  palace,  is  one  of  the  show 
buildings  of  Havana.  It  was  built  in  1704  and  occupies  the  .site  of  an 
older  church.  Other  of  the  more  important  churches  are  San  Au- 


TIIE  NEW  PROI)T’('E  EXOIIANOE  BUILIUNT}  IN  THE  CITY  OF  HAVAN.V— IT  COST 
ifOOO.OOO  (JOI.IJ  AND  WAS  OI’ENEIJ  IN  MARCH,  1909. 

gustin,  built  in  1008,  and  n.ow  the  olde.st  church  in  the  city.  Santa 
Catalina,  built  in  1098,  and  Santo  Domingo,  formerly  a  monastery 
of  the  dominican  fathers.  La  Merced,  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and 
most  aristocratic  church,  was  built  in  1740  and  rebuilt  in  1792.  Its 
interior  is  richly  decorated.  El  Templete,  the  memorial  chapel,  built 
on  the  spot,  under  a  ceiba  tree,  where  the  fir.st  mass  was  said  by  the 
prie-sts  accompanying  Diego  de  Valasquez  in  1519,  was  dedicated  in 
1828. 

The  most  interesting  points  in  Havana  are  the  parks  and  paseos. 
The  three  principal  parks  are:  Columbus  Park,  now  an  attractive 
pleasure  place,  with  fountains  playing  among  tropical  plants  and 
flowers;  La  India  Park,  containing  the  famous  statue  of  the  Indian 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  PALACE,  HAVANA. 
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woman  after  which  the  park  is  named,  and  ('entral  Park,  surrounded 
by  clubs  and  hotels,  the  place  of  concerts  and  the  center  of  Havana’s 
social  life. 

The  first  comprehensive  municijial  law  in  Cuba  Avas  the  royal 
decree  of  July  27,  1859. 

^lunicipalities  under  the  operation  of  this  law  were  governed  by 
a  hoard  of  aldermen,  presided  over  by  a  president  who,  in  Havana, 
was  generalh’  tlie  civil  governor  of  the  province.  Theoretically  the 
board  was  autocratic  in  character,  hut  the  real  poAver  rested  with 
the  president.  The  board,  elected  Iw  iiopular  sulfrage  of  all  quali- 


(Millor  plioto. ) 


RED  OR  THRONE  ROOM  OF  THE  PALACE,  HAVANA. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  rooms  which  comprise  the  State  reception  rooms,  and  Seflora  Gomez,  the 
President’s  wife,  utilizes  it  in  receiviiift  her  guests.  Among  the  crimson  upholstered  chairs 
in  the  r<K)m  is  one  which  is  surmounted  by  a  gilt  crown.  It  was  formerly  the  throne  chair, 
and  stood  on  a  dais  in  this  room.  Back  of  the  throne  room  is  the  Palace  chapel. 

bed  voters,  was,  in  effect,  a  council  of  advisers  to  the  president,  regis¬ 
tering  as  ordinances  such  laws  as  he,  acting  under  the  Governor- 
General  of  Cuba,  thought  proper  to  enact.  Differing  with  the  theory 
in  A’ogue  in  the  United  States,  that  legislative  and  executive  functions 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  different  instrumentalities,  in  Cuba  these 
functions  were  joined  in  the  same  body.  The  hoard,  and  that  Avas 
to  say  its  president,  Avas  both  legislature  and  executiA'e  of  the  city. 

Subsequent  modifications  of  the  hiAv,  until  recently,  did  not  change 
this  essential  feature  thereof. 


J 


(Miller  Photo.) 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  COLUMBUS  CATHEDRAL,  HAVANA. 

The  (latherlriil  ha.**  long  been  popularly  known  as  the  Columbus  CatIuKiral,  but  the  name  is 
"Cathedral  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Coneeption,”  and  it  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  another  church  hy  the  Jesuits  in  ITW.  The  interior  walls  are  finished  in  dark 
marbles,  the  columns  of  highly  (Ktlished  mahogany,  with  gilt-hronze  capitals,  the  choir 
stalls  of  mahogany,  heautifully  carved.  The  high  altar  is  of  Carrara  marhle.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  contain  many  beautiful  painting.s,  atid  the  Cathedral  is  said  to  contain  a  small 
painting  hy  Murillo,  reiireseiiting  the  Tope  and  the  Cardinals  celebrating  mass  preiiara- 
tory  to  the  sailing  of  Columbus, 
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Uy  tlu*  rovitl  (U'cive  of  Xoveinber  ‘Jo.  the  superior  eivil  gov- 

erniiient  of  Iluvaiia  was  created.  In  effect  the  decree  was  an  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  law  of  IS.")'.).  The  decree  of  Jannarv  30.  18()(),  changed 
certaiji  functions  of  the  board  and  regidated  the  2)Osition  of  the  civil 
governor  in  his  double  capacity  of  gov'ernor  of  the  province  and 
j)resident  of  the  board. 

The  Constitution  of  Spain,  dated  July  2,  187G,  was  not  fully  l>ro- 
clainied  in  Cuba  until  April  7,  1881,  but  the  organic  municiiial  law 
of  Spain  was  extended  to  the  island  by  royal  decree  of  October  2, 1877. 
Some  modifications  in  the  Spanish  law  weie  made  as  applicable 
especially  to  (hiba.  These  modifications  referred  to  the  number  of 


(Milli'l'  plioto.  I 


LETTER  CARKIEItS  IN  HAVANA. 


The  mail  sen'ice  in  Cuba  is  cimflucted  by  the  Departineut  of  Comniuuieations,  which  also  has 
under  its  supervision  the  telcKrapli  system  of  tlieOovernment.  Tliere  is  free  delivery  of  mail 
in  tile  Inrifer  cities.  The  Department  also  conducts  a  parcels-post  system  for  the  carrying  of 
small  packages  through  th<!  mails. 

aldermen  of  each  board  and  to  the  powers  of  the  (lovernor-General 
ill  appointing  mayors.  Cnder  it  each  mayor  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor-deneral  from  three  nominees  presented  by  the  board; 
although  the  (loveruor-General  might,  if  he  saw  fit,  disregard  the 
list  furnished  b\’  the  board.  Assistant  mayors  were  appointed  in  the 
same  manner,  e.xcept  that  the  afipointee  must  be  a  member  of  the 
board. 

The  reform  law  of  March  I.!,  18h."),  jiroclaimed  on  the  23d  of  that 
month,  was  a  more  or  less  substantial  gain  for  the  democratic  idea, 
although  the  essential  structure  of  Spanish  municipal  organization 
and  government  was  not  changed  thereby.  By  virtue  of  this  law 


THE  MALECON,  HAVANA,  DURING  THE  CARNIVAL  SEASON. 
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each  board  of  aldermen  elected  one  of  its  members  as  mayor.  The 
Governor-General  might,  after  a  hearing,  remove  the  mayor  and  make 
a  new  appointment,  but  the  new  mayor  could  be  chosen  only  from 
among  the  members  of  the  board.  In  addition  to  their  functions 
as  executiv’e  officei’s  of  the  boards  the  mayors  were  representatives 
and  delegates  of  the  Governor-General. 

The  Governor-General  had  always  possessed  the  power  to  stay  any 
ordinance  of  the  board,  in  effect  to  veto  it.  By  the  terms  of  the 
reform  law  this  power  was  limited.  If  there  were  charges  of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  the  Governor-General  laid 
the  matter  before  the  criminal  court.  If,  however,  the  contention 
was  that  the  board  had  exceeded  its  powers  or  had  infringed  the 
organic  law,  the  matter  was  for  the  consideration  of  the  provincial 
governor  and  assembly.  In  the  latter  case,  provincial  governors  might 
themselves  take  the  initiative  for  the  stay  of  an  ordinance  claimed  to 
be  xdtra  vires. 

In  matters  of  revenue  and  taxation  an  appesil  lay  from  the  action 
of  the  municipal  board  to  the  provincial  assembly,  and  a  final  appeal 
for  the  assembly  to  the  council  of  administration  presided  over  by  the 
liovernor-General.  This  council  consisted  of  30  members,  one  half  of 
whom  were  elected. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  Cuba’s  colonial  history  the  real  * 
government  of  the  municipalities  of  the  island,  not  only  on  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  side  but  also  on  the  deliberative  or  legislative  side,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  acting  through 
agencies  directly  resjionsible  to  him  and  dependent  on  him. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  of  February  21, 
1901,  fundamentally  changes  the  underlying  theory  of  municipal 
government  in  the  island  and  approaches  somewhat  the  practice  in 
the  United  States.  In  particular,  legislative  and  executive  functions 
are  separated.  The  former  are  exercised  by  municipal  councils 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  all  qualified  voters,  and  the  latter  by  mayors, 
or  as  they  are  called  in  Spanish-speaking  countries  alcaldes,  elected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  councils.  By  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
.stitution  (articles  103  to  113)  the  municipal  council  has  legislative 
control  of  all  matters  relating  exclusively  to  the  municipal  district. 

It  prepares  budgets  of  expenses  and  provides  the  revenues  to  meet 
the  same.  It  contracts  loans  and  votes  the  necessary  revenues.  It 
appoints  and  removes  municipal  employees.  The  alcalde  has  the 
right  of  veto  as  to  the  resolutions  of  the  council,  but  the  resolution, 
after  delilieration  thereon,  may  be  passed  over  the  alcalde’s  veto  and 
become  effective  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council. 

Resolutions  of  municipal  councils  may  be  suspended  by  the  alcalde, 
the  provincial  governor,  or  the  President  of  the  Republic  v/henever, 
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in  their  judgment,  thene  are  contrary  to  the  constitution,  treaties,  or 
the  general  law.  The  right  to  take  cognizance  and  pass  upon  claims 
arising  out  of  such  suspensions  is  reserved  to  the  courts. 

Alcaldes  have  general  administrative  jiowers  and  appoint  and 
remove  the  employees  of  their  own  office. 

The  present  organic  municipal  law,  enacted  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution  was  decreed  on  ^lay  19,  1908,  to  go  into  effect  upon  the 
taking  of  office  by  the  alcaldes  and  councilmen  elected  under  the 
electoral  law  of  April  1,  1908.  The  law  is  the  work  of  a  .special 
commission  appointed  to  draft  the  same,  composed  of  Messrs.  E.  II. 
Crowder.  Kafael  Montoro,  Felipe  G.  Sarrain,  Juan  Gualberto 
Gomez,  Blanton  Winsiiip,  Miguel  F.  Viondi,  F.  Carrera  Justiz, 
M.  M.  CoRONAiK),  Mario  G.  Koiily,  Otto  Schoenrich,  Erasmo 
Kegueiferos,  and  Alfredo  Zayas. 

This  commi-ssion  was  appointed  on  December  24,  1900,  and  its 
report  embodying  the  first  draft  of  the  law  was  published  on  Janu¬ 
ary  27.  1908,  and  distributetl  to  all  officials,  political  parties,  news¬ 
papers,  and  private  persons  requesting  the  .same,  inviting  them  with¬ 
in  thirty  days  to  submit  any  criticisms  and  objections  to  the  draft 
that  they  might  deem  proper.  These  criticisms  and  objections  were 
considered  by  the  commission  and  a  final  draft  of  the  law  was  sub¬ 
mitted  on  May  8,  1908.  This  draft  was  in  the  form  as  finally  de¬ 
creed  eleven  days  later  and  first  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  for 
May  29. 

The  new  law  is  most  comprehensive.  It  recognizes  fully  the  con¬ 
stitutional  division  of  legislative  and  executive  powers,  and  also  the 
dual  capacity  of  municipal  government,  acting  locally,  and  as 
auxiliary  to  the  central  jiower  of  the  state;  but  it  does  not  confuse 
these  last  two  functions  as  was  the  ca.se  under  the  old  colonial  laws. 

Municipalities  are  divided  into  three  classes:  First,  those  having 
a  population  of  over  100.000  inhabitants;  second,  those  having  from 
20,000  to  100,000;  third,  those  having  20,000  or  less. 

Havana,  of  course,  is  a  city  of  the  first  class.  Its  municipal  council 
consists  of  27  members  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  alternately 
each  two  j’ears.  ('ouncilmen  serve  without  pay  and  can  not  be  re¬ 
moved  except  after  final  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic¬ 
tion  convicting  them  of  some  offense  which  by  the  law  is  a  di.squali- 
fication  to  holding  public  office.  The  officers  of  the  council,  a  presi- 
«lent.  vice-president,  and  two  .secretaries,  are  chosen  every  two  years 
f(»llowing  the  municipal  election.s.  Permanent  and  special  com¬ 
mittees  are  chosen  from  among  the  councilmen,  and  to  any  of  these 
<-ommittees,  except  the  finance  committee  and  the  tax  committee,  are 
added  by  vote  <»f  the  council  an  ecjual  number  of  private  citizens, 
one-half  of  whom  may  be  foreigners,  as  associate  members  having 


BALLROOM  IN  THE  CLUBHOUSE  OF  THE  BUSINESS  CLERKS’  ASSOCIATION,  HAVANA. 

'I’he  A>i.so<'i«tion  of  Hiivaiia  Busiiioas  Clerks  was  founded  In  ISSO  to  care  for  the  siek  and  provide  instruetion  and  reereation  for  its  members, 
who  now  exceed  2.0,000  in  number  and  whose  hand.some  clubhouse  is  on  the  I’rado  north  of  Central  Park.  One  flower  Iwll  and  four 
carnival  balls  arc  ;;iven  annually  in  the  magnificent  white  marble  clubhouse. 
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OBISPO  STREET,  HAVANA. 

One  of  the  prineipiil  streets  of  the  older  shoppiiiR  districts  of  Ilavnna,  so  narrow  tliat  wheeled  vehicles  are  only  allowi-d  to  pass  in  one 
diivction.  Tlie  bniiditprs  have  heavy  cornices  and  overhanging  balconies.  .Signs  are  often  suspended  across  the  street,  an<i  during 
raid-day  awnings  arc  stretched  from  r(X)f  to  roof,  covering  the  street  and  producing  the  subdued  liglit  of  a  huge  bazaar. 


THE  TEMPLETE  (CHAPEL),  HAVANA. 
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tlie  same  rijrht  to  vote  on  committee  matters  as  have  the  council 
members. 

Mayors  or  alcaldes  are  elected  for  four  years  and  are  paid  a  salary. 
In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  mayor  the  president  of  the  council 
acts  in  his  stead.  The  mayor  is  the  head  of  the  civil  administration 
of  the  city  and  is  assisted  in  minor  affairs  by  ward  or  barrio  mayors 
elected  by  the  municipal  council.  These  barrio  mayors  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  officials  and  perform  functions  elsewhere  exercised 
hy  numerous  bureaus  and  officials.  In  Havana  they  are  the  direct 
medium  of  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  barrios  and  the  higher  authorities.  They  keep  a  register  of 
licenses,  enforce  orders  and  regulations,  and  report  violations  of  the 
same.  They  are  charged  with  the  care  of  streets  and  highways  and 
of  the  poor.  They  issue  permits  for  burial  of  paupers  and  tickets 
for  medical  attendance  to  the  needy.  They  overlook  all  public  serv¬ 
ices.  reporting  interruptions  and  accidents  and  also  the  enfoi’cement 
of  the  truant  laws  for  children  of  school  age.  On  occasions  they  may 
even  act  as  collectors  of  taxes. 

An  important  provision  of  the  new  law  is  that  limiting  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  expenditures  for  municipal  government  which  may  be 
allotted  as  salaries  to  the  personnel  of  the  admini.stration.  This  lim¬ 
itation  runs  from  ."iO  ])er  cent  in  small  towns,  having  a  budget  not 
('xceeding  $10,000,  down  to  10  per  cent  where  the  budget  is  from 
$.‘')00.000  to  $1,000,000.  and  0  per  cent  where  it  is  over  $1.0(X).000. 

In  no  case  can  exj)enditures  exceed  revenues. 

Loans  can  not  be  contracted  excej)t  for  ])ublic  works  or  public 
services  upon  special  resolution  of  the  municipal  council  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  popular  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters. 


WIFELESS  TELEGRAPHY 
IN  THE  AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS"  /. 


That  the  American  Republics  have  fully  apjireciated  the  true 
value  of  the  wireless  telegraph  and  its  application  to  their 
social  and  commercial  interests  is  demonstrated  by  the  rapid 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  equipment  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  stations  established  during  1908.  Nearly  every 
seaport  of  importance  in  South  and  Central  America  has  adopted  the 
wireless,  and  stations  for  many  of  the  inland  towns  have  been  pro¬ 
jected  and  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  Such  a  variety  of  systems 
and  codes  have  been  put  into  operation,  however,  that  considerable  dis¬ 
cord  has  arisen  in  the  exchange  of  communications,  and  conditions 
are  such  that  an  agreement  must  l)e  reached  l)etween  the  several  gov¬ 
ernments  and  private  companies  concerned  whereby  messages  can  be 
freely  exchanged,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

When  this  much  desired  arrangement  shall  have  been  effected,  it 
will  be  possible  to  establish  communication,  through  a  series  of 
relays,  between  any  two  cities  of  importance  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  New  York  would  then,  for  instance,  be  able  to  transmit  a 
message  by  wireless  telegraphy  to  Piinta  Arenas,  Strait  of  Magellan, 
a  distance  of  0,890  miles,  with  probable  relays  at  West  Indies,  Pai*a, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Bahia  Blanca,  via  the  east  coast ; 
and  to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  over  5,000  miles,  with  probable  relays 
at  Washington,  or  West  Indies,  Colon,  Guayaquil,  and  Iquitos,  via 
the  west  coast. 

Although  Maiilon  Loomis  secured  a  patent  for  a  form  of  wireless 
telegraphy  in  1872,  Marconi  has  been  credited  with  having  obtained 
the  first  patent  on  “  Radio  telegraphy,”  or  “  wireless,”  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called.  This  patent  was  issued  in  189G,  since  which  time  nearly 
700  patents  have  been  recorded  in  the  United  States  alone.  An  active 
interest  was  not  taken  in  the  invention  until  1898,  and  the  first  com¬ 
pany  formed  in  1900,  so  that  practically  within  the  eight  5’^ears  of  its 
history  perfection  has  been  attained  and  communication  established 
by  wireless  telegraphy  with  every  civilized  nation. 


“  Russell  Hastings  Millward. 
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Messages  are  transmitted  by  what  is  known  as  the  radiation  of 
elect ro-ina^metic  waves,"  The  operation  is  not  wireless,  however,  in 
its  entirety,  as  these  waves  are  conducted  through  a  connection  to  ii 
series  of  overhead  wires  known  as  the  antennrt\"  The  antennae 
( ither  radiate  or  induct  the  electro-magnetic  waves  which  are  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  air  and  which  respond  to  the  tuning  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  at  either  station  where  communication  is  desired.  By  tuning, 
messages  can  he  sent  and  received  at  any  2B)iBt  within  the  radius 
of  the  influence,  and  between  any  two  or  more  stations  where  connec¬ 
tion  is  required  or  established.  The  range  of  radiation  of  the  waves 


A  WIRELESS  TELEGRAI'H  OENERATLVO  SET,  DRIVEN  RY  A  (JASOLINE  ENGINE. 


covers  about  the  same  distance  in  every  direction,  and  is  regulated 
by  the  adjustment  of  the  instruments.  It  is  proven  that  these  weaves 
travel  as  fast  as  light,  or,  appro.ximately  1()8,00()  miles,  or  nearly 
s(?ven  times  around  the  w’orld,  in  one  siicond. 

By  transforming  dynamic  electricity  into  static,  high  potentials  are 
obtained,  and  electro-magnetic  waves  transmitted  great  distances 
through  space,  freipiently  3,000  or  4,000  miles,  without  difliculty. 

In  striding  a  m<*ssage,  a  key  similar  to  the  regular  telegrajih  instru¬ 
ment  is  employed,  and,  through  the  agency  of  clwtrical  forces  and 
the  air,  connection  is  made  with  any  .station  within  the  radius,  and  the 


UNITED  STATES  SIGNAL  CORPS  WIRELESS  STATION  AT  FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA. 

.‘t  hit;h.  Other  wireless  teie^^raith  stations  are  maintaiiUHl  bv  the  Tnited  States  Army  at  Nome 
Giblion,  F«»rt  kjfbt*rt,  ami  Cirele  <’iiy.  Alaska. 
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communication  received  by  an  instrument  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  telephone  receiver  used  at  central  or  exchange  stations. 

Wireless  telegraphy  has  many  apparently  mysterious  qualities  for 
which  scientists  have  been  unable  to  satisfactorily  account  to  the  lay¬ 
man.  Failure  to  oj^erate,  on  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  has  been  the  chief  source  of  annoyance.  Another  fault,  and 
one  which  has  recently  been  remedied,  is  in  the  absence  of  secrecy  in 
transmitting  messages.  Lightning  and  other  electrical  disturbances 
have  also  caused  some  inconvenience,  but,  in  the  event  of  a  storm,  the 
apjraratus  is  now  usually  grounded  in  order  to  prevent  injury.  It  is 
reported  that  lightning  will  seriously  injure,  if  not  entirely  destroy, 
instruments,  even  though  it  might  strike  at  a  point  5  or  10  miles 
distant. 

These  elements  of  unreliability  and  disappointment  are  now  disap¬ 
pearing,  however;  the  confidence  of  the  public  has  finally  been  won, 
and  the  near  future  will  see  the  wireless  on  a  substantial  and  con¬ 
servative  commercial  basis. 

Why  the  wireless  has  worked  better  at  night,  or  in  cold  weather 
.rather  than  in  hot;  why  transmission  is  better  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
than  on  the  Atlantic;  or  why  communication  is  better  in  one  direction 
rather  than  in  another,  have  all  Ix'en  puzzling  questions,  but  are  now 
fully  accounted  for.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  will  dis¬ 
close  the  simplicity  of  the  methods  employed  and  remove  the  veil  of 
mystery  which  has  for  some  time  appeared  to  envelop  the  wireless 
problem. 

An  authority  states  that — 

Wireless  iiietluKls  of  transniittins  IntelliKence  are  of  a  si)ecial  value  in  trop¬ 
ical,  heavily  woodetl,  or  mountainous  countries,  for  the  following  reasons; 

1.  There  is  no  line  of  iK)les  to  be  kept  up,  iuid  no  clear  road  to  be  made. 

2.  When  any  trouble  occurs  it  is  in  the  stations,  and  not  jwssihly  sevei’al 
hundrtHl  miles  away,  and  sf)  does  not  require  the  sending  out  of  special  men  to 
make  repairs. 

.3.  It  is  less  expensive  as  regards  first  cost  and,  once  set  up,  costs  very  little 
to  maintain. 

4.  t)ne  station  can  communicate  with  any  number  of  other  stations,  which,  if 
oi)erated  by  wire,  would  re<iuire  a  special  line  to  he  run  in  each  case.  This 
prevents  interrui>tion  of  communication,  for  if  one  station  should  meet  with  an 
accident  the  communication  can  be  carriwl  on  by  other  stations;  that  is,  a 
break  at  one  iwint  does  not  mean  the  total  breakdown  of  the  entire  line  of 
communication. 

Until  recently,  telegraithy  has  not  been  a  commercial  success  in  tropical  and 
seniitropical  countries  for  two  n*asons — first,  the  great  ubsori)tlon  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  waves  during  daylight;  secondly,  inability  to  rec'elve  messages  through 
atmosi»her ic  d  i  st  u  rbances. 

In  190r>  reliable  commuiiicatioii  was  establi.shed  between  the  sta¬ 
tions  at  Para  and  lireve.s,  in  Brazil,  by  using  a  long  wuive  length  to 
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overcome  the  daylight  absorption,  and  also  by  using  strong  signals 
to  overcome  the  atmospheric  disturbances. 

A  means  has  now  been  discovered,  however,  of  entirely  overcoming 
atmosjiheric  disturbances,  and  during  the  past  year  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Massachusetts, 
which  have  proven  that  communication  can  be  maintained  both  day 
and  night  through  all  atmospheric  disturbances.  As  a  result  of  this 
valuable  discovery,  the  United  States  has  contracted  for  the  erection 
of  a  station  at  AVashington,  I).  C.,  which  will  establish  communica¬ 
tion  both  day  and  night  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather  over  a  distance 


UNITED  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATION  AT  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

On  the  morninif  of  Mareh  4,  IStOO,  Washington  was  prai'tieally  cut  off  from  all  eommnnieatiuii 
with  the  outside  world,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  medium,  the  wireless  telegraph. 

of  3,000  miles.  By  this  same  system  a  chain  of  six  stations,  working 
over  distances  of  from  oOO  to  1,200  miles,  throughout  the  AVest  Indies 
and  Central  America,  has  been  contracted  for,  and  will  Ix'  guaranteed 
to  work  both  day  and  night  and  through  atmospheric  disturbances, 
giving  the  same  regularity  of  service  as  cables. 

During  the  night  of  Alarch  3,  1909,  a  severe  storm  crippled  the 
telegraph  wires  around  AAhishington,  I).  C.,  for  a  radius  of  over 
75  miles,  cutting  off  all  communication,  with  the  exception  of  one 
means — the  wireless  telegraph — by  which  practically  all  news  of  the 
inauguration  of  President  Taft  was  flashed  over  the  country. 
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Messa"i*s  iire  exchanjriHl  rejrularly  with  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
j)hia,  where  relays  are  made,  and  duriii"  the  nijrht  New  York  City 
and  Tampa,  Florida,  are  freipiently  connected  with  Washiiifrton, 
althoujrh  this  station  is  eipiipped  with  hut  a  2-kilowatt  apparatus 
and  oid\'  intended  for  short  distances. 

In  July,  IhOS,  when  the  American  fleet  was  en  route  to  New 
Zealand  from  Honolulu.  Admind  Si’ERHy's  flajrship,  the  Conneetimt, 
exchanged  wireless  messages  with  Point  Loma.  California,  over  a 
distance  of  2,000  miles,  hut  the  greatest  recorded  distance  over  which 
a  message  has  been  transmitted  with  accuracy  and  without  any  relay 
was  during  the  week  ending  March  27,  IttOt),  when  several  messages 
were  exchanged  between  the  Marconi  wireless  station  at  Port  Morien, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  French  government  station  at  Paris,  F ranee,  the 
distance  being  J.-'idO  miles  between  the  two  points.  The  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  recorded  with  the  aid  of  one  relay  was  from  Savannah,  (ieorgia, 
to  the  cruiser  Penmijlvama,  en  route  to  Honolulu,  a  distance  of  4,000 
miles,  with  a  relay  at  Point  Loma.  This  message  traveled  2,070  miles 
over  land  and  1,930  miles  over  the  sea. 

Wireless  communication  with  balloons  has  been  successfully  main¬ 
tained  in  several  instances  recently,  notably  by  the  Condor,  which  rose 
from  Brussels  and  exchanged  signals  with  the  station  erected  on  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  of  Brussels.  The  aeronauts  also  easily  overheard 
signals  sent  from  the  French  military  station  on  the  pHffel  tower.  The 
possibility  of  such  signals  had  long  ago  been  established.  Danger  was, 
however,  feared  from  the  spark.s.  The  first  person  to  experiment  sys- 
tematicall}'  in  this  line  was  Heroesell,  who,  while  cruising  on  the 
ocean,  sent  up  unmanned  balloons  from  the  ship.  The  balloons  were 
fitted  with  small  n^ceiving  apparatus,  tuned  to  different  wave  lengths, 
and  the  arrangement  was  such  that  the  signal  would  open  the  valve 
of  any  one  balloon.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  down  certain  balloons 
at  will,  over  a  distance  of  10  nautical  miles. 

An  international  conference  was  held  at  Berlin  in  1903  to  estab¬ 
lish  certain  codes  and  regulate  the  operation  of  wireless  telegraphy 
Ixdween  the  different  nations  represented;  but  little  progress  was 
made,  and  a  second  conference  was  accordingly  held  in  190(),  when, 
on  November  3,  an  international  wireless  telegraph  treaty  was  drawn 
u|).  The  supplementary  agreement,  the  final  protocol,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  executing  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  ratified  by  (iermany,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Denmark, 
Spain,  Norway,  Holland,  Koumania,  Kussia,  and  Sweden.  The 
treaty,  the  final  piotocol,  and  the  agreement  for  executing  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty  have  been  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
Mexico,  and  recently  the  latter  country  has  also  ratified  the  supple¬ 
mentary  agreement. 


TEMPORARY  FIELD  STATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SIGNAL  CORPS,  SET  UP  ON  THE 
PARKING  IN  THE  REAR  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  eililiee  in  the  luiekKroiiiid  is  tlie  Stste,  Wsr,  «inl  Niivy  KiiildiUK- 
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This  treaty  j)rovided,  among  other  things,  that  all  shore  stations 
shall  take  a  message  from  any  ship,  regardless  of  its  nationality  or 
the  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  emiiloyed.  It  also  favored  the 
adoption  of  a  universal  wave  length  to  Ix'  used  in  signaling  a  request 
for  communication  and  transmitting  messages. 

Although  certain  signals  are  recognized  universally,  the  need  for  a 
universal  code  is  extending  rapidly,  and  it  is  a  question  of  but  a  short 
time  before  some  system  will  be  agreed  upon  by  all  nations  con¬ 
cerned  and  messages  exchanged  through  a  common  code. 

In  the  United  States  the  land  telegraph  com2ianies  are  most  liberal 
in  their  treatment  of  the  wireless  telegraph  comiianies.  ^lessages  are 
freely  addressed  to  vessels  at  sea  and  turned  over  to  the  wireless  sta¬ 
tions  for  transmission,  accounting  to  the  wireless  companies  for  their 
projiortionately  heavy  tolls.  They  even  refund  the  small  amounts 
accruing  to  themselves  for  the  land  transmission  in  the  very  frequent 
cases  where  the  messages  fail  in  delivery  owing  to  the  ships  being 
out  of  range  or  to  defects  in  the  wireless  service,  notwithstanding  that 
the  land  service  was  fully  and  projierly  performed  and  that  they  have 
-no  interest  in  wireless  tolls  nor  any  resiionsibility  for  the  wireless 
service. 

Each  day  brings  news  of  an  important  imj)rovement  in  wireless 
telegraiihy,  so  that  instances  of  failure  in  delivery  of  messages  are 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum;  and,  in  its  unbounded  field  of  useful¬ 
ness,  time  and  distance  will  no  longer  figure  in  the  jirojection  of  the 
wireless  system. 

To  the  army  the  wireless  is  indisiiensable  in  communicating  and 
signaling  and  has  been  jierfected  to  such  an  extent  that  conqilete  out¬ 
fits  can  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  the  ojierator  can  trans¬ 
mit  messages  within  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  mules  are 
stojqied  and  the  unloading  is  commenced.  These  outfits  consist  of 
receivers,  transformers,  generators,  and  all  necessary  equipment  of  a 
station,  together  with  a  telescojiic  pole,  which  can  be  erected  to  a 
height  of  (50  feet,  Avith  wires  and  antenna'. 

The  range  over  which  messages  can  be  sent  is  almost  unlimited,  as 
inqirovements  are  being  constantly  made,  and  it  is  a  question  of  but 
a  short  time  before  communication  can  lie  easily  established  between 
all  the  South  and  Central  American  Republics,  a  number  of  which 
are  contemplating  the  equijmient  of  their  armies  with  these  new 
j)ortable  field  stations.  Immediate  communication  is  now  elfected 
wliere,  heretofore,  weeks  and  even  months  were  reipiired,  and  the 
day  has  passed  where  an  army  is  cut  off  from  its  line  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Over  the  long  mountain  stretches,  and  through  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  forests,  messages  will  be  sent,  using  the  air  as  a  trans¬ 
mitting  medium  and  displacing  the  time-woi’n  telegraidi  jiole. 


UNITS'J  STATES  ARMY  MULES  LOADED  WITH  WIRELESS  FIELD  EQUIPMENT. 


The  wireless  lelenrii|>h  1ms  Is'en  so  perl'ec'te.l  Hint  eoniplete  out  tils  eiiii  lieenrrieil  on  the  hacks 
of  iiiuh's,  anil  witliin  twenty  ininntcsafter  tlie  nmlesarc  stoiipcUaiul  the  uiiluadiiiK  is  eom- 
iiicticod  tlie  operator  cati  transmit  messages. 
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Nearly  every  modern  steamship  afloat  has  the  wireless  telefjraph 
apparatus  installed  as  part  of  its  regular  and  necessary  tHpiipment. 
and  messaj;:es  are  exchanged  with  shore  stations  and  commnnieation 
kept  up  almost  constantly  with  other  ships. 

On  man}'  of  the  vessels  a  daily  newspaper  is  published,  eontaininjr 
the  latest  news  of  the  world,  and  this,  too.  irrespective  of  distance  or 
condition  of  weather.  Passen<rers  in  midocean  are  now  able  to  keep 
in  immediate  touch  with  every  civilized  country  on  the  jrlohe.  a  feat 
predicted,  only  some  few  years  ago.  in  the  wildest  kind  of  fiction. 

The  marvelous  manner  in  which  over  l.’JOO  passengers  and  all  the 
crew  were  rescued  from  the  ill-fated  steamship  Rennhlii-.  through 


A  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  WIKEEESS  TELEGKArU  FIELD  TKASSMITTISO  STA¬ 
TION.  THE  MOTOR  IS  DRIVEN  BY  HAND  POWER. 


wireless  telegrajiliy,  on  January  23,  190J),  is  still  fresh  in  the  world’s 
memory  and  will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
that  modern  science  or  human  ingenuity  has  realized.  Just  how 
the  di.stress  signal,  recognized  the  world  over,  (’.  Q.  I).,"  was 
flashed  from  the  RejmhUc  by  Opei’ator  Binns  to  other  ships  and 
shore  stations,  and  how  the  relief  was  effected,  has  proven  beyond  all 
<luestion  that  the  wireless  telegraph  is  of  vital  importance  to  every 
maritime  interest. 

The  equipment  of  naval  vessels  with  the  wireless  is  now  almost 
universal,  so  important  is  the  question  of  communication  to  every 
government. 


I'he  Arj^jeiitinc  (lovernnient  has  established  a  munber  of  wireless 
stations  aloii<i  the  coast,  which  have  been  operated  with  flattering 
success.  Among  the  principal  points  may  be  mentioned  Buenos 
Aires,  Kio  de  Santiago,  Kecalada  light-ship,  at  the  mouth  of  liU 
IMata  Iviver,  Campo  de  Mayo,  and  Bahia  Blanca.  At  Cabo  Vir- 
gines,  Cshuaia,  on  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  sev'eral  other 
points  high-power  apparatus  is  being  installed. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  taken  under  consideration  the 
etpiipment  of  several  high-power  wireless  telegrajih  stations. 

Brazil  has  taken  more  than  an  active  interest  in  wireless.  Stations 
have  been  established  by  both  the  Government  and  private  companies, 
and  will  be  found  at  Para,  Santarem,  Manaos,  liio  de  Janeiro  (2), 
Ilha  Grande,  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  Ilha  das  Cobras,  Ilha  ^locangue,  and 
Villegagnon,  where  government  and  public  business  is  accepted. 
Ponta  Xegra,  Ilha  Kaza.  Guarabiba,  and  a  number  of  other  stations 
are  to  be  completed  and  opened  for  business  shortly. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  undertaken  the  gigantic  task  of 
connecting  the  Amazon  territory,  telegraphically,  with  the  southern 
districts;  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed  and 
the  probable  time  recpiired  to  complete  the  work,  slow  progress  is 
being  made,  and  wireless  telegraphy  has  Ix'en  suggested  as  the  only 
system  adajJed  to  the  situation,  and  one  which  could  be  rapidly 
installed  at  reasonable  expense.  The  length  of  this  line,  as  contem¬ 
plated,  will  be  about  1.200  miles.  In  Brazil  the  telegia])hic  system 
is  not  regarded  as  a  source  of  revenue  of  the  treasury,  the  main  object 
of  the  Government  being  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the  use 
of  the  telegraphs  and  to  connect  all  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Iiej)ublic.  Arrangements  have  been  concluded  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  telegraph  companies,  and  hereafter  all  the  lines  will 
be  united  so  far  as  the  working  is  concerned. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  erected  stations  at  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  over  400  miles  from  the  coast,  and  Valparaiso,  which 
have  been  most  satisfactorily  operated.  A  station  is  also  to  be 
equipped  with  high-power  apparatus  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
probably  at  Punta  Arenas. 

In  Colombia  a  station  at  Santa  Marta  has  been  opened  and  a  high- 
j)ower  e(piipment  installed,  and  in  connection  with  a  contract  made 
in  1900  for  the  management  and  operation  of  the  telegi’aph  systems 
of  the  Kej)ublic  it  was  jirovided  for  a  theoretical  and  2>r«Ptical  school 
of  instruction  in  wireless  telegraphy  to  be  estaldished  at  Bogota. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  established  a  station  at  Boca 
del  Colorado,  which  is  now  ojxm  for  both  government  and  jmblic 
business.  The  United  Fruit  Company  also  has  a  station  at  Puerto 
Limon  for  the  purpose  of  intercommunication  with  their  other  sta- 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATION  OF  THE  UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY  AT  PORT  LIMON,  COSTA  RICA. 

It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  eipiipped  and  most  eflieient  stations  In  Central  .\nieriea.  As  tliis  eompany  usually  lias  about  forty  of  its  sixty  steamers  lu 
the  t'arribbeau  Si'a  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  a  time,  and  Port  Llmon  is  its  largest  sliipping  point,  this  station  is  of  great  imisirtanee  to  its  interests. 
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tions  and  the  public  business.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  most  efficient  stations  in  Central  America. 

Tn  Cuba  the  followin*;  wireless  stations  have  been  completed,  in¬ 
spected  by  the  chief  signal  officer,  Army  of  Cuban  Pacification,  and 
accepted  by  the  Cuban  Government :  Pinar  del  Rio,  Santa  Clara, 
Morro  Castle.  Havana,  and  Xueva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines.  Stations 
at  Camague}’,  Baracoa,  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Baj’amo,  Havana.  Guan¬ 
tanamo,  and  Cape  San  Antonio  are  also  completed  and  open  for 
government  and  public  service. 

The  right  to  establish  and  operate  the  wireless  station  at  Cape  San 
Antonio  was  granted  in  1007  to  the  United  Fruit  Company,  which  is 
also  authorized  to  make  connections  with  other  wireless  stations 
making  up  the  system  and  with  those  vessels  of  the  company  which 
may  be  equipped  with  wireless  installations.  The  company  binds 
itself  to  receive  and  transmit  at  the  station,  free  of  charge,  messages 
to  and  from  vessels  belonging  to  the  Cuban  and  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  naval  and  military  stations  of  the  United  States. 

In  part  recompense  for  this  service  the  Cuban  Government  will 
transmit  over  its  land  lines  all  of  the  company’s  messages  from  Pinar 
del  Rey  to  the  large  plantations  it  owns  and  operates  at  Banes  and 
Preston  free  of  charge. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  about  sixty  steamers  engaged  in 
the  transport  of  fruit  from  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  to 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  usually  forty  of  their  ships  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  a  time. 

It  is  projiosed  to  so  enlarge  the  system  that  all  the  ships  of  the  com¬ 
pany  may  be  in  constant  range  of  some  shore  station. 

The  United  States.  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  have  all 
granted  the  necessary  licenses  for  the  complete  installation  of  stations. 

The  Dominican  Republic  will  have  two  stations  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  government  business  and  intercommunication  Ix'tween 
ports.  These  stations  are  located  at  Santo  Domingo  City  and  San¬ 
tiago.  It  is  jiroposed  to  establish  a  third  station  on  the  northern 
coast,  probably  at  Monte  Cristi.  When  the  chain  is  complete,  com¬ 
munication  can  l)e  rajiidly  effected  between  all  the  surrounding 
islands. 

Guaj’aquil  and  Isla  de  Puna  are  two  projected  stations  for  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  will  be  equipped  with  high-power  apparatus. 

A  contract  was  approved,  under  date  of  December  9,  1908,  author¬ 
izing  the  establishment  of  a  wireless  telegraph  station  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  and  various  substations 
along  the  coast  of  Honduras. 

Probably  in'  no  other  countiy  has  the  wireless  been  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  operated  than  in  Mexico.  Stations  are  now  in  operation  at 
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('abo  Hai’O,  Santa  Rosalia,  ^lazatlan,  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  Payo 
Obispo,  and  Xcalac,  and  a  number  of  others  have  been  projected  and 
are  in  course  of  erection. 

The  United  States  Government  has  installed  a  station  with  a  range 
of  over  oOO  miles  at  Swan  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Xicaragua.  and  the 
United  Fruit  Company  has  active  stations  at  Bluefields  and  Rama, 
which  are  both  of  high  efficiency. 

At  Colon,  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  the  United  States  Government 
lias  a  high-power  e(|uipment  in  operation,  and  the  United  Fruit 
Company  has  a  station  at  Bocas  del  Toro  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
intercommunication  with  their  various  stations. 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  stations  at  Puerto  Bermudez,  Mas- 
sisea,  Iquitos,  Requena,  and  Orellana,  all  open  for  government  and 
public  business,  and  in  1007  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  extended  wireless  connections  through  the 
Montana  or  forest  region  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

In  Uruguay  stations  at  Montevideo  and  Punta  del  Este  have  been 
oixMied  for  the  public  service.  A  high-power  equipment  is  installed 
at  Montevideo  and  fitted  for  communication  with  anj’  ship  or  station 
on  land  without  regard  to  the  system.  The  Government  of  Uruguay 
is  constructing  a  station  on  Lobos  Island,  which  will  include  a  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  staff,  installation  of  a  siren,  etc. 

At  AVillemstad,  island  of  Curacao,  the  Netherlands  Government 
has  established  a  wireless  station  with  a  range  of  300  miles  and  open 
for  both  government  and  public  business.  This  station  will  also  be 
used  for  intercommunication  with  projected  stations  in  Venezuela. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  in  operation  two  stations  in  Porto 
Rico,  San  Juan  and  Cidebra,  which  are  both  open  for  government 
and  public  business. 

The  destiny  of  a  nation  depends  more  upon  its  commercial  influ¬ 
ence  than  any  other  known  power,  and  the  position  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  will  occupy  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  future  of  the  American 
Republics  is  far  beyond  any  human  speculation. 


PARA,  THE  STATE,  AND 
PARA-SANTA  MARIA  DE 

PM  XH P  PTXV  AX  XHfP 

Xj^X.^ X  Xl.X.4^  V«^X  X  X  .i\,  X  X  X X X^^# 

MOUTH  OF  THE  AMAZON” 


PARA  is  the  naino  used  to  desifrnato  both  a  State  and  a  city,  in 
lirazil.  The  State  of  Para  is  the  third  largest  in  the  Kepnh- 
lic,  comprising  nearly  one-seventh  of  Brazil,  one-thirteenth 
of  South  America,  having  an  area  of  s(piare  miles, 

almost  as  great,  therefore,  as  two  Texases. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  regions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  was  discovered  in  1500  by  Vickxtk  Pinzon,  a 
captain  of  Coni’Mius,  and  was  visited  many  times  thereafter  by 
Portugues(‘  and  Spanish  navigators,  all  avowedly  in  search  of  the 
mythical  AV  Iforailo  or  Manoa.  The  Amazon  was  at  that  time  called 
the  Mar  Dulce  (sea  of  fresh  water),  and  so  appears  on  ancient  maps. 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  had  struggled  for  possession  of  this 
tempting  region,  but  the  Portuguese,  owing  to  their  own  energy  and 
by  the  prior  claim  granted  in  the  famous  papel  decree,  at  last  secured 
complete  control  of  the  entire  region,  and  on  December  H,  1()15,  they 
founded  the  town  of  Belem,  which  has  become  the  capital  of  the 
State. 

Santa  Maria  de  Belem  do  Para  is  the  official  name  of  the  truly  at- 
tractive  city.  Belem  is  the  shortened  title,  although  Para  has  been 
so  long  the  term  applied  to  the  whole  country  at  the  mouth  of  the 
.Vmazon  that  it  is  well  understood  the  world  over  as  significant  of 
the  city  and  the  products  passing  through  it  as  a  seaj)ort.  In  reality 
Belem  is  not  actually  on  the  open  ocean;  it  lies  138  kilometers  (80 
miles)  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Para,  known 
also  as  the  (luajara,  which  here  broadens  out  into  the  Bay  of  (luajara 
before  it  adds  its  waters  to  the  immenser  stream  of  the  Amazon. 

Belem  is  but  a  few  miles  south  of  the  ecpiator,  and  is  therefore  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  other  cajiital,  Quito,  also  on  the  equator, 
but  nestled  among  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Andes  at  an  elevation 
of  0,350  feet. 


Ity  Maj.  .1.  Orton  Kkkiiky,  fonncrly  I’nittHl  States  t'onsiil  at  I’ara. 
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FREI  GAETANO  BRANDAO  SQUARE,  PARA,  BRAZIL 

A  Ntatue  of  Bishop  U.  Krei  Caetano  Bruiidao,  a  philaiitliropist,  who  built  the  lirst  hospital  in  I’liru  in  17S7,  oeenpies  tlie  eunterof  llie  park.  The  base  isof  wliile  iimrble 
and  tlie  bronze  liBiin!  of  the  Bishop  represents  him  in  ills  robes  of  ofliee.  The  statue  cost  $10, COO,  and  was  east  in  Rome,  Italy,  after  the  design  of  E.  Quatrini. 
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The  city  at  the  nieetinjr  of  the  <K-eaii  tide  and  the  river  current  is 
the  great  entrepot  for  the  already  enormous  and  steadily  increasing 
commerce  of  the  Amazon.  The  wealth  of  this  region  had  been  in 
very  early  days  recognized,  for  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Franciscan  missionaries  had  explored  the  country  from  Quito 
down  and  reported  on  conditions  there.  One  can  not  think  of  Para 
without  the  Amazon,  or  of  the  Amazon  without  Para.  Although  the 
city  is  not  at  the  actual  mouth  of  the  river,  being  rather  on  a  side 
outlet  and  closer  to  the  Tocantins  that  debouches  here,  nevertheless, 
by  a  remarkable  relation  of  current  and  tide,  the  main  or  north  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  mighty  river  is  dangerous  and  seldom  used,  so  that  Belem 
is  actualh’  as  closely  identified  with  the  Amazon  as  is  New  Orleans 
with  the  Mississippi.  The  commerce,  therefore,  of  over  40,000  miles 
of  navigable  waterways  passes  through  the  port  of  Para. 

The  immensity  of  the  Amazon  needs  constant  repetition  to  keep 
the  facts  well  in  mind.  For  1,000  miles  the  least  depth  is  00  feet, 
and  there  is  an  average  depth  of  loO  feet.  The  amount  of  water 
pour<‘d  into  the  .Vtlantic  is  four  times  that  from  the  Mississippi.  Its 
length  has  been  stated  to  be,  in  round  mimbers,  0,000  kilometers 
(.^,7r»0  miles),  of  which  two-thirds  is  in  Brazilian  territory,  the  re¬ 
maining  third  being  in  Peru.  This  most  westerly  affluent  is  only 
navigable  a  couple  of  days  to  the  Pondo  “Manseriche”  or  gateway 
of  the  Andes.  The  larger  and  longer  affluents  are  the  Ucayali, 
Urubamba,  and  Vilcanote,  respectively,  the  two  being  navigable  by 
steamer  for  1,000  miles  and  then  by  launches  to  the  divide  between 
Lake  Titicaca  and  Cuzco.  This  upper  I’iver  is  called  there  the  ^lar- 
afion.  When  the  Marahon  reaches  the  Brazilian  border  the  name  is 
changed  to  the  Solimoes  until  the  junction  of  the  stream  Avith  the 
Kio  Negro,  where  it  finally  becomes  the  Amazon.  Of  the  main  stream, 
restricting  the  statement  even  to  Brazilian  territory,  the  number  of 
tributaries  is  innumerable.  T^pward  of  1,100  have  been  counted,  but 
there  are  many  more  smaller  affluents,  besides  lakes  and  lagoons 
which  add  their  waters  by  not  yet  defined  channels  to  the  giant  river. 
These  tributaries,  like  the  Putomayo,  the  Negro,  the  Purus,  and  the 
Madeira,  are  mighty  in  themselves,  but  seem  of  secondary  size  when 
compared  with  the  Amazon.  They  are  all  navigable,  howev'er,  and 
as  civilization  advances,  replacing  the  wilderness  with  productive 
settlements,  commerce  will  extend  farther  and  farther  along  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  these  natural  highways.  The  drainage  area  of  this  interior 
fluvial  system  is  immense.  It  includes  portions  of  Bolivia,  of  Peru, 
Ecuador,  ('olombia,  Venezuela,  and  the  three  (luianas,  besides  the 
immense  region  altogether  within  Brazil  itself.  It  is  a  modest  com¬ 
parison  that  the  valley  of  the  .\mazon  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
Mississippi  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
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And  Para  is  and  expects  to  remain  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
coininerce  which  innst  take  place  as  the  products  of  the  Amazon  are 
exchanged  for  snp])lies  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  increasinjr 
poi)nlation  of  the  world.  Manaos.  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ama¬ 
zonas,  1.000  miles  np  the  river,  will,  of  conrse,  maintain  its  ascendancy 
in  the  neijrhhorhood  adjacent  to  it;  other  cities  are  destined  to  "row 
into  importance  second  only  to  ^lanaos  and  Belem,  hnt  Para,  as  it 
may  always  he  called,  will  ever  he  the  meetin"  point  of  these  tides  of 
t  rade. 

The  State  of  Para,  lyiii"  on  both  sides  of  the  Amazon,  has  within 
itself  manv  resources  independent  of  the  trafliic  on  the  river.  In 


OFFICE  OF  “A  PROVINCIA  DO  PARA,”  PARA,  BRAZIL. 

This  influential  newspaper,  edited  by  the  able  Brazilian  journalist  Doctor  Lemos,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  tlie  Reputdic.  The  new  ofliee  buildiiiK  was  erected  by  fellow-citizens  of 
Drs'tor  Lemos  and  presented  to  bim  as  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem  and  appreciation  of  his 
work  in  favor  of  linerty  and  proRress.  In  addition  to  a  thoroiiRhly  modern  printiiiR  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  building  contains  reading  nxmis,  exhibition  rooms, and  halls  for  the  newspajter 
stall. 


ISOO  the  Amazon,  the  Tocantins.  Madeira,  and  the  Tapajos  were 
opened  to  the  ships  of  the  world,  makiii"  the  waters  here  a  neutral 
or  international  territory,  so  to  speak.  North  of  the  Amazon  the 
State  possesses  lands  hardly  explored  hy  man,  hut  w'orth  the  l)e.st 
efforts  of  the  pioneer  and  settler.  Here,  horderinjr  on  the  (riiianas, 
is  a  rich  tahleland,  said  to  have  the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  It  is 
away  from  the  moisture  of  the  river,  hijrh  enoiijrh  to  escape  the  con¬ 
tinued  heat  of  the  real  Tropics,  rich  in  ruhher  and  hard  woods, 
and  with  a  fertile  soil  capable  of  producing  almost  all  the  necessities 
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of  life.  On  the  island  of  Marajo,  itself  as  larjie  as  Portugal,  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
estuaries,  are  already  numerous  cattle  farms  supplying  the  immediate 
neighborhood  with  fresh  meat  and  furnishing  a  share  of  the  export 
traffic  of  the  city.  South  of  the  Amazon  is  a  region  better  known 
historically  and  industrially,  but  still  scarcely  touched  when  its  real 
agricultural  capacity  is  considered.  This  portion  of  Para  is  only 
contiguous  to,  but  not  dependent  on,  the  Amazon ;  it  extends  by  gentle 
upward  slopes  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  merge  into  the  interior 
States  of  Goyaz  and  Alatto  Grosso.  Its  natural  riches  and  resources 
have  begiui  to  be  appreciated  and  developed,  although  not  at  all 
commensurate  with  its  needs  or  possibilities.  A  railroad  has  lM»en 
built  to  the  length  of  105  miles  toward  the  east;  another  is  building 
for  112  miles  to  the  southwest,  and  a  third  trunk  line,  westward  to 
the  heart  of  the  continent,  is  jirojected,  and  will  some  day  become  a 
fact.  This  great  region  has  at  present  a  population  of  only  1,019,000, 
less  than  3  to  the  square  mile.  Coinjiaring  this  with  the  population 
of  France,  and  admitting — no  argument  on  the  matter  being  neces¬ 
sary — that  the  land  has  equal  capacity  to  supj^ort  a  population,  the 
State  of  Para  will  not  be  crowded  when  it  has  a  productive  people 
of  73.000.000.  The  crops  that  will  grow  on  this  land  are  those  of 
the  tro])ic  and  subtropic  zone,  in  addition  to  the  great  staples 
of  rubber  and  cacao,  such  as  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar  cane, 
rice,  many  cereals,  and  fruits.  There  are  also  immense  plains  where 
cattle  can  thrive  because  the  climate  is  favorable  to  bi’eeding,  and 
the  easy  access  to  more  temperate  zones  will  j^ermit  of  freshening 
the  stock  by  the  importation  of  foreign  strains. 

IIu5iboi.i)t  declared  in  1800 — “  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  in  the 
near  future  is  bound  to  become  a  great  center  of  civilization  and  the 
world’s  greatest  storehouse.”  That  his  prophecy  has  not  been  imme¬ 
diately  fulfilled  is  no  contradiction  to  the  truth  of  it.  Perhaps 
IIx'MBOLDT  did  not  mean  that  the  development  of  this  portion  of  the 
South  American  continent  must  jiroceed  pari  passu  with  that  «)f 
Europe.  That  this  future  is  certain,  however,  is  (juite  evident  to 
those  who  examine  the  factors  in  the  case  carefully. 

The  State  of  Para  has  fertile  land,  and  offers  tempting  induce¬ 
ments  to  capitalists  or  colonists  who  will  occupy  it  and  jiroduce  from 
it.  The  products  of  the  soil  are  those  demanded  by  the  older  indus¬ 
trial  countries  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio.  The  rubber  wealth 
alone,  coming  from  or  through  the  State,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  en¬ 
courage  a  brisk  traffic,  but,  added  to  other  crops  relatively  as  valuable 
and  quite  as  profitable,  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  this 
region  of  South  America  and  the  temperate  region  of  North  America, 
be  it  from  the  port  of  similar  jxosition.  New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  or  from  other  shipping  centers  on  the  Atlantic  and 
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(lulf.  is  the  most  natural  result  to  he  exjiectecl.  Geographically,  too. 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  favorable  location.  From  the  month  of 
the  Amazon  to  Xew  York  the  distance  is  alxnit  3.000  miles,  and  about 
the  same  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate.  From  Para  to 
Lisbon  is  3.000  miles,  to  London  the  distance  is  4.000  miles.  From 


RESIDENCE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PARA. 

Dr.  Augustii  Montenegro,  Governor  of  Piira.  entered  upon  his  offloial  duties  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  auii  has  made  a  iMipular  aud  progressive  State  Executive.  His  official 
and  private  re.sidenee  is  in  the  city  of  Para.  Tliis  home  is  typical  of  the  many  beautiful 
residences  of  Para’s  wealthy  citizens. 

Para  up  the  Amazon  to  Iquitos  in  Peru,  all  the  way  by  navigable 
water,  it  is  2.300  miles,  and  when  the  railway  across  the  Andes  to 
Paita  is  fini.shed,  a  by  no  means  improbable  task  for  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration,  these  added  700  miles  will  bring  traffic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  center  of  this  gigantic  radius  of  3,000  miles. 


PALM  AVENUE,  PARA,  BRAZIL. 

This  avenue  is  loeally  knowiuis  “  liezeseisdeNovembro”  (16th  of  NovenilxT),  named  in  honor 
of  a  national  holiday. 
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north,  east,  south,  and  west,  sits  tlie  capital  of  the  State.  Para.  or.  as 
Brazilians  prefer  it.  Santa  Maria  de  Belem, 

Belem  is  the  Portui^uese  ecpiivalent  for  the  Enjxlii^h  Bethlehem. 
There  is  a  Belem  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajrus  liiver  closer  to  the  sea 
than  Lisbon,  and  it  is  j:)ractically  the  last  point  of  lifrht  seen  as  the 
traveler  departs  from  the  Old  World  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  while 
Brazilian  Belem  is  the  first  point  frlimpsed  in  closing  the  voyage 
in  the  New  World.  The  port  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  world.  The 
water  alongside  the  resent  docks  gives  accommodation  for  vessels 
with  a  draft  of  *24  feet,  hut  when  the  construction  of  the  new  harbor 


MLXICirAl.  PALACE,  PARA,  BRAZIL. 

This  building  wus  orwted  in  (■(donial  times  by  order  of  tlie  tlien  Governor  Marquis  de  Pombal. 
The  interior  is  rielily  deeorated,  while  the  exterior,  as  in  tlie  case  of  most  of  the  public  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Tropics,  iseoloreil  blue.  In  the  main  assemlily  room  is  a  beautiful  painting  repre¬ 
senting  the  death  of  Carlos  Gomez,  the  famous  Brazilian  musician,  author  of  the  opera  "Gua- 
rany,”  a  favorite  in  artistic  rei>ertoires. 


is  completed  a  permanent  depth  of  30.3  feet  will  lie  secured.  In  every 
resj^ect  this  harlnir  will  be  modern,  with  traveling  cranes,  electric 
power  and  light,  solid  warehouses,  and  direct  transfer  to  railway  or 
connecting  steamer.  To  construct  the  port  works  a  company  has  been 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  (United  States)  with 
a  capital  of  $17,500,000.  The  National  Government  of  Brazil  gives 
financial  support  to  the  enterprise,  although  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
is  derived  from  local  taxation  on  the  imports  into  the  city  of  Belem. 
The  construction  company,  which  holds  the  concession  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1974,  is  closely  allied  to  the  energetic  corporation  already  so 
successful  in  the  tramways  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo,  as 
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well  as  in  the  extension  of  the  railway  south  from  Sao  Paulo  toward 
the  Uruguayan  frontier. 

Even  to-day  traffic  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  docks,  and  the 
city  is  only  attempting  to  anticipate  the  natural  increase  of  com¬ 
merce.  There  are  154  steamers  registereil  from  Para  (Belem)  for 
the  navigation  of  the  interior  rivers,  hut  this  is  local  trade;  entering 
the  port  of  Para  in  one  year  were  1,789  tonnage  steamers,  but  if  all 
the  vessels  partaking  of  the  traffic  are  enumerated,  the  total  for  1907 
can  he  placed  at  4,8()(‘).  carrying  over  2,000,000  tons.  Five  trans- At¬ 
lantic  steamship  companies  supply  regular  service  betAveen  the  ports 
of  Europe  and  Para,  with  a  fleet  of  over  100  vessels,  and  they  carry 


GENERAL  BITTENCOCRT  INSTITUTE,  PARA,  BRAZIL. 

The  capital  of  the  State  of  Para  is  one  of  the  principal  educational  centers  of  the  Republic,  and 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  public  schools,  technical,  scientitie,  and  literary  institutions. 
Two  of  these,  the  General  Bittencourt  Instittite  and  the  Benjamin  Constant  Lyceum,  pro- 
viile  industrial  training.  The  former  is  a  large  and  commodious  structure,  and  gives  am{>Ie 
accommodation  to  its  ;>40  pupils. 


both  passengers  and  freight  to  Manaos,  and  even  to  Iquitos  in  Peru, 
on  well-established  schedules:  and  a  national  steamship  line  main¬ 
tains  communication  with  Manaos.  1.000  miles  up  the  Amazon,  and 
along  the  entire  extent  of  Brazilian  coast  to  Kio  (Jrande  do  Sul. 
Many  of  these  steamers  are  of  the  most  modern  type,  with  accommo¬ 
dations  equal  to  that  found  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 

The  three  great  products  composing  the  exports  from  here  are 
rubber,  cacao,  and  Brazilian  nuts,  but  many  other  indigenous  prod¬ 
ucts  are  added  to  these  to  make  the  complete  tonnage  of  the  foreign 
commerce.  In  1907  the  exports  from  Para  amounted  to  $31,500,000 
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while  the  imports  amounted  dnrinjr  the  same  year  to  $10,650,- 
000  ^rohl.  the  enormous  balance  in  favor  of  the  State  demonstrating 
the  natural  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce,  and  the  lack  of  a 
j>oj)ulation  to  consume  in  like  proportion. 

AVithin  the  city  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  older  Brazilian 
civilization  and  the  metropolitan  ambition  of  the  citizens  are  charm¬ 
ingly  blended.  Secretary  1v(K)t,  in  his  epoch-making  tour  of  South 
America,  first  set  foot  on  Brazilian  soil  in  Belem,  and  he  then  called 
it  a  “beautiful,  bright,  and  cheerful  city,  with  noble  monuments, 
comfortable  homes,  great  public  buildings,  lovely  flowers,  and  noble 
trees,  justifying  all  that  I  had  dreamed  of  this  august  city.”  Similar 
expressions  of  delight  and  astonishment  are  always  heard  when 
Para  is  visited  fur  the  first  time.  It  seem  imiiossible,  unless  one 

•  POPULATION  or  TIIECITY  • 

••  or 

•  rARA(BE,LE,M)  • 


considers  the  equally  marvelous  development  of  many  North 
American  cities,  to  realize  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  No  longer  ago  than  the  jieriod  of  our 
civil  war  Para  was  only  a  tropical  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon;  to-day  it  has  a  population  of  ^00,000;  it  is  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  most  cities  of  the  same 
size  in  public  improvement  and  private  enterprise.  The  streets  are 
Avell  jiaved  and  kept  in  good  repair;  electric  cars  reach  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  extend  into  the  surrounding  country;  there  are  35  miles 
of  track  and  100  cars;  electric  lighting  is  general  throughout  the 
city,  and  10,000  lights  are  required  to  give  the  needed  illumination. 
Altogether  17,000  houses  are  used  as  dwellings,  not  including  the 
schools,  hospitals,  and  public  edifices.  There  are  telephones  and 
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telegi-aph  lines,  and  a  submarine  cable  extends  up  the  Amazon  to 
Manaos  and  to  Europe  via  the  Azores. 

The  park  system  (»f  Belem  has  always  been  admired  for  its  extent  ?! 

and  beaut}'.  The  inhabitants  boast  that  it  is  the  best  in  Brazil,  and  \[ 

probably  with  good  reason.  One  uni(iue  featui'e  about  the  parks  is 
that  they  are  not  inclosed  by  fence  or  railing,  but  remain  open  and 
free  to  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  them;  yet  nobody  steps  on  a  grassy 
lawn  or  stoops  to  pluck  a  flower.  Around  the  Praca  Indepeiidencia 
(Indeiiendence  Scpiare)  are  jilaced  the  government  palace  and  the 
city  hall,  and  not  far  away  is  another  square,  Praca  Republica,  on 
which  is  situated  the  pride  of  Para,  their  newly  restored  theater, 

‘‘  I)e  Paz,"  one  of  the  most  sjiacious  in  Latin-Ainerica.  Every  square 
has  its  statue,  jierhaps  more  than  one,  and  these  civic  decorations 
are  found  scattered  throughout  the  cit}'  at  street  corners  or  along 
the  broad  avenues.  The  churches  and  the  schools  are  worthy  of  note, 
more  for  what  they  perform  than  for  their  appearance,  and  the 
jirivate  dwellings  show  that  comfort  and  taste  which  come  only  from 
prosperity  and  culture. 


DOMINICAN  COMMERCE  IN 
1908 


T1IP2  iinniial  suminary  of  the  eoniniercial  transactions  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  1J)08  as  submitted  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Insular  Affaii’s  of  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  by  the  General  Receiver  of  Dominican  cus¬ 
toms  shows  that  predictions  heretofore  made  as  to  the  betterment  of 
trade  conditions  in  the  Republic  have  been  fully  justified  and  that 
encouraging  signs  for  the  future  are  not  lacking. 


STREKT  SCENE  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Santo  Domingo  was  founded  in  1496  by  BartoUimew  Columbus,  brother  of  the  great  discoverer,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ozama  River.  It  is  therefore  the  oldest  city  built  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1.M7,  it  was  siibseciuently  rebuilt  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
same  river.  The  present  city  has  a  population  of  approximately  20.000  inhabitants,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  300  acres.  It  is  laid  out  in  accordance  with  an  excellent  i)lan,  having  wide  streets  and 
some  handsome  private  residences.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  of  recent  construction,  and 
are  substantially  and  artistically  built. 

The  trade  volume  for  the  year  ivas  $14,013,807,  as  compared  with 
$12,794,057  ill  1907 — exports  being  represented  by  $9,480,344  and  im¬ 
ports  by  $5,127,403.  The  gain  indicated  for  the  total  commerce  was 
entirely  on  the  side  of  exports,  imports  showing  an  inconsiderable 
decline. 
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The  United  States.  (leriuany,  and  France  purchased  the  bulk  of 
Dominican  exports,  as  in  the  jjrevious  year,  while  the  same  countries, 
with  the  addition  of  Great  Britain,  were  the  j)rincipal  sojirces  of  im¬ 
ports.  These  countries  figured  as  follows  on  the  trade  lists  during 
IhOS: 

J'hjtorlg. 


Country. 

1908. 

1 

German  V . 

■i;22o;289 

Other  countries . 

. 1  145,708 

Imports. 


f;2,R91,722 
«6f<,230 
788, 621 
212, 002 
360,888 


The  leading  article  of  export  was  cacao,  valued  at  $4,209,047,  and 
amounting  to  41,903,470  pounds,  of  which  over  two-thirds  were  sent 
to  Germany,  the  remainder  being  equally  divided  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  I’he  yield  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 


United  States. . . 

(iermany . 

Great  Britain... 

France . 

Otlier  countries 


(CopyriKht  by  Harris  A  EwiiiK,  Wasliiiigton,  IJ.  C.) 


HON.  W.  E.  Pl'ELIAM, 

Receiver  of  Customs  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 


The  five  articles  mentioned  constitute  somewhat  more  than  04  per 
cent  of  the  exports  from  the  country,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  tobacco  and  bananas,  show  increased  valuations  for  the  j'ear. 
Other  items  shipped  in  small  consignments  embrace  animals,  dyes, 
cocoanuts,  copra,  gums  and  resins,  hides  and  skins,  honey,  vegetable 
fibers,  wax,  woods,  etc.,  totalling  $556,105. 
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Next  in  point  of  value  is  sugar,  figuring  for  $3,092,429  and  69,703 
tons;  followed  by  tobacco,  $1,009,608  and  18,665,594  pounds;  coffee, 
$325,153,  France  taking  the  larger  portion  or  1,845,572  pounds  and 
(lermany  1,546,528  pounds.  Bananas,  whose  shipments  declined  in 
value  from  $319,500  to  $234,002,  were  sent  practically  in  toto  to  the 
Thiited  States,  454,010  bunches  lieing  the  reported  output. 
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On  tlu’  import  list  cotton  manufactures  occupy  the  leading  posi¬ 
tion,  being  valued  at  $1J80.551,  of  which  the  United  States  and 
(treat  Britain  furnished  $504.04(»  and  $40().031,  respectively,  while  of 
the  next  raidving  item,  iron  and  steel  manufactured,  valued  at  $005,- 
‘240.  the  United  States  supplied  about  (i4  per  cent  or  $380,094,  a  slight 
advance  being  made  over  1007,  though  the  gi’eatest  gain  in  this  clas¬ 
sification  was  made  by  Great  Britain.  Steel  rails,  barbed  wire, 
machinery,  and  galvanized  roofing  form  the  bulk  of  imports  of  this 
class. 

Bice,  which  forms  the  staple  article  of  diet  in  the  Republic,  was 
imported  to  the  amount  of  10.221.141  pounds,  valued  at  $300,728,  of 
which  94.5  per  cent  was  received  from  Germany,  a  slight  decline  in 


(CENTRAL  1‘ARK,  LA  VEUA,  DOMINICAN  RERI  BLIC. 

Concep<-R'ni  de  la  Vena  is  the  enj)ital  of  the  I’rovinee  of  Ui  Vena,  situated  on  the  Camu  River.  72 
miles  northwest  of  Santo  Domingo  and  t>3  miles  from  Sanehez,  with  whieh  it  is  connected  by  a  rail¬ 
road  at>out  tsl  miles  in  lennth.  La  Vena  is  92  miles  from  the  capital,  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  small  in 
population  and  area,  but  the  center  of  an  extremely  fertile  section. 

the  total  iK'ing  noted  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year.  Flour 
receipts,  exclusively  from  the  Unitetl  States,  declined  from  ()(»,4(»0 
barrels  to  50,115,  a  corresponding  loss  in  value  being  recortletl. 
Other  items,  covering  mainly  foodstuffs,  leather,  sacking,  and  oils, 
show  slight  fluctuations  as  com27ared  with  1007,  but  in  no  case  exceed 
$250,000  in  value. 

From  customs  collections  the  receivershiji  ti'ansmitted  for  dejiosit 
with  the  Morton  Trust  Company,  in  New  York,  the  fiscal  agent  of 
the  Dominican  loan  and  the  designated  depositary,  the  sum  of 
Sl.529.720.05  to  aj^^ly  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  $1,200,000  Ixung  for 
jiayment  of  interest  and  amortization  of  the  5  iier  cent  customs 
administration  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  as  authorized  by  the  terms 
of  the  American-Dominican  convention. 


LANDING  WHARF  AT  PUERTO  PLATA,  DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Puerto  Plata,  on  the  north  coast,  ranks  next  to  Panto  DominRO  in  commercial  importance.  The 
town  itself  is  not  a  large  one,  the  jiopulation  lieing  about  6,000,  hut  the  harbor  alTords  splendid 
auehorage  for  a  large  fleet  of  ocean-going  vessels.  It  is  a  prominent  shipping  point  for  j)roduets  of 
the  Republic,  and  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  northern  j>rovinces. 

and  British  bottoms  increased  their  carrying  from  $100,599  to 
$208,530. 

The  major  iiortion  of  the  exports  were  transported  under  American 
registry,  38  per  cent,  or  $3,034,394,  being  thus  classified,  and  German 
ships  rank  next  with  $2,030,985,  or  27.5  per  cent.  Norwegian  and 
French  vessels  increased  their  export  tonnage,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  export  trade  was  handled  by  British,  Dutch,  Cuban,  and  Domin¬ 
ican  vessels. 
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Total  entries  of  vessels  at  the  various  ports  of  the  Republic  during 
1908  numbered  200  sailing  and  540  steamships,  while  clearances 
were  201  and  511  of  the  two  classes  named.  Tonnage  entries  and 
clearances  were  849,()87  and  781.109  tons,  respectively. 

Shijis  of  American  registry  bringing  cargo  to  the  Republic  brought 
57  ]X‘r  cent  of  all  the  imports,  or  to  the  amount  of  $2,920,999,  increas¬ 
ing  their  tonnage  over  1907,  while  those  of  German  registry,  though 
continuing  in  second  place,  transported  but  28  per  cent,  or  $1,452,158, 


RECEPTION  OF  SENOR  DE 
LA  BARRA,  MEXICAN 
AMBASSADOR  '/ 


SEXOK  Don  Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra,  new  Mexican  Am¬ 
bassador  in  the  United  States,  who  succeeds  Senor  Don 
Enriqi  e  Creel,  now  jrovernor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
was  received  hy  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House  on 
Fehruarv  27,  with  the  customary  ceremonial. 

Senor  de  la  Barra,  in  presentinjr  his  letters  of  credence  and  those 
of  recall  of  his  predecessor,  made  the  following  address: 

Mr.  I’RKSiDKNT :  I  have  the  honor  of  haiulin;;  to  Your  Excellency  the  letter 
which  accredits  me  as  anihassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  the 
I'nited  States  of  Mexico  imar  tin*  tJoverninent  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  tlie  letter  of  recall  of  my  predec«‘ssor,  lion.  Enrique  C.  Crefu,  who  has 
ht'en  called  to  st'rve  another  post  hy  the  vote  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  not  a  vain  jihrase,  usual  in  cas<‘s  like  the  present  that  which  aflirms 
ihe  wishes  of  tlie  peojile  and  file  (Jovernment  of  Mexico,  to  make  more  cordial 
every  day  the  existing  relations  lietweim  tlie  two  countries.  This  Is  adviseil 
l>y  their  ri'spective  economic  interests,  is  imiiosed  hy  tlie  equality  of  their  po¬ 
litical  institittions,  and  is  assured  l>y  the  friendly  and  elevated  judgment  that 
directs  tlie  international  iiolicy  of  each  one  of  tlie  two  States.  Inspired  in  respect 
ti>  justice  and  guided  hy  the  most  sincere  setitiments  of  mutual  estimation. 

.\11  my  efforts  iti  the  high  inist  witli  which  I  have  been  honored  hy  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  tend  to  consolidate  more  and  more  those  links  of  friendship.  I 
liave  the  hope  that  those  efforts  will  find  in  the  Government  of  the  T’nited  States 
of  America  the  efficacious  aid  that  will  facilitate  the  mission  whicli  has  been 
conferred  upon  me. 

The  people  and  Government  of  Mexico  have  the  heartiest  wishes  for  the 
constant  and  increasing  prosperity  of  this  Republic,  whose  greatness  is  an 
example  and  an  incentive  and  for  the  haiipiness  of  the  eminent  statesman,  its 
President,  a  faithful  representative  of  the  manly  and  high  character  of  the 
.American  people.  I’ermit  me,  Y’our  Excellency,  to  add  my  own  most  cordial  and 
expressive  wishes. 

President  Roosevelt’s  answer  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ambassador:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letter 
accrediting  you  as  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenijiotentlary  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  near  this  Government.  I  also  receive  the  letter  of  recall  of 
your  distinguished  and  esti'emed  predecessor  whose  mission  has  so  signally  con- 
fributed  to  iierjietuate  and  strengthen  the  mutual  good  will  of  our  two  countries 
and  whose  departure  is  felt  by  all  as  a  personal  loss. 

For  the  great  Republic  adjoining  our  own  the  American  people  have  ever  had 
a  peculiar  regard.  Like  institutions  and  like  fields  for  the  development  of  re¬ 
sources  and  trade  have  formed  a  strong  bond  of  economic  union,  while  like  aims 
of  the  two  Governments  for  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  of  the  Reimblics 
of  America  have  brought  the  United  States  and  Mexico  into  closer  sympathetic 
intercourse. 
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Your  announced  i»uriM)se  to  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  still  further  strengthen 
and  consolidate  those  ties  of  friendship  will  therefore  meet  with  the  hearty  coop¬ 
eration  and  supi)ort  of  this  (Jovernment  and  of  the  American  people  who  have 
so  often  and  abundantly  testified  their  friendly  esteem  for  Mexico  and  the 
Mexican  iieople. 

Voicing  the  stmtiment  of  my  countrymen,  I  tender  every  good  wish  for  the 
increasing  prosi)erity  of  Mexico,  and  on  my  own  behalf  I  ask  you  to  convey  to 
your  great  President  the  expression  of  my  personal  regard  and  earnest  wish  for 
Ills  welfare  and  happiness. 

To  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  offer  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  Capital  and  a  no 
less  close  place  in  our  esteem  than  your  eminent  prede<‘essor  deserved  and  won. 

RECEPTION  OF  M,  SANNON, 
NEW  MINISTER  OF  HAITI 

Monsieur  II.  PAULEUS  SANNON,  new  Minister  of 
Haiti  in  the  United  States,  who  succeeds  M.  J.  N.  Legek, 
was  received  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  Mliite  ITotise 
on  March  2,  1909,  with  the  custoinarv  ceremonial.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Sannon,  in  presenting  his  letters  of  credence  and  those  of  recall 
of  his  predecessor,  made  the  following  address: 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  jilace  in  your  hands  Mr.  Lf;r.EK‘s  letter  of  recall  as  well 
as  that  by  which  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Uepublic  of  Haiti 
accre<lits  me  in  the  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  near  the  Government  of  the  Unitetl  States  of  America. 

It  is  a  very  great  honor  to  me.  Mr.  I’rcsident,  to  have  been  honoreil  with  so 
high  a  distinction  by  His  Excellency  the  I'resident  of  the  Uepublic  of  Haiti. 

And  so  shail  I  devote  my  every  effort  to  the  furtherance  of  the  excellent 
relations  that  have  long  existed  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States.  M’- 
personal  efforts,  however,  will  need,  in  order  to  bear  fruit,  the  constant 
assistance  of  the  iwwerful  support  of  your  Government,  Mr.  I’resident,  which 
I  am  fain  to  hope  will  not  fail  me  during  the  term  of  my  mission. 

The  President’s  reply  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister: 

I  am  pleased  to  receive  the  letter  accrediting  you  as  the  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  near  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  You  hand  me  at  the  siiine  time  the  letter  of  recall  of  your  esteemed 
jiredecessor. 

This  Government  is  gratified  to  hear  your  announced  determination  to 
devote  your  efforts  to  still  further  increase  the  existing  friendly  relations 
and  good  understanding  between  the  ITnited  States  and  Haiti.  You  may 
confidently  rely  upon  the  constant  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  American 
Government  and  officers  toward  so  desirable  an  end.  The  Government  of  the 
Ignited  States  has  the  kindliest  sentiments  toward  Haiti  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  continued  peace  and  prosperity  of  that  Republic. 


THE  FLAGS  AND  COATS 
OF  ARMS  OF  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  REPUBLICS 


CUBA. 


The  national  banner  of  the  Republic  of  (^iba  symbolizes  the 
aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people,  who,  both  by  peaceful 
agitation  and  by  force  of  arms,  engaged  in  a  hundred  years’ 
struggle  against  the  political  yoke  of  Spain,  which  was 
terminated  by  the  American  intervention  of  1898,  when  Cuba  became, 
free  and  independent.  The  flag  of  “Art  Estrella  Solitana^''  or 
“  The  Lone  Star,’’  has  accordingly  a  romantic  and  dramatic  history. 
Although  it  has  been  since  the  20th  of  ]May,  1902,  the  official  and  in¬ 
ternationally  recognized  banner  of  C^uba,  it  is  associated  in  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  history  of  the  island  Republic  with  two  other  flags,  the 
meinorj'  of  which  is  reverenced  by  all  patriotic  Cubans. 

The  first  banner  of  revolt,  in  the  year  1823  was  the  one  known  in 
history  as  the  ‘"Soles  de  Bolivar^''  so  named  after  the  conspirators 
from  whom  it  was  captured  and  who  called  themselves  “  Soles  de 
Bolivar.'''’  The  length  of  this  flag  was  twice  its  width,  and  repre¬ 
sented  a  blood-red  field,  with  a  smaller  inscribed  nav3'  blue  rectangu¬ 
lar  stripe,  and  in  the  center  of  the  latter  a  golden  sun  with  star- 
l)ointed  raj's.  The  conspiracj'  of  which  it  was  the  standard  was 
easilj'  suppressed,  because  a  traitor  revealed  it  to  the  captain-general 
of  Cuba. 
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Another  conspiracy  in  1850,  known  as  that  of  Gen.  Narciso  Lopez 
wliich  introduces  for  the  first  time  the  present  flag  of  Cuba,  was  more 
formidable.  Ia'ipez,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  secured  a  considerable 
following,  not  only  among  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
among  American  veterans  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  enabled 
to  organize  a  filibustering  expendition  of  OOO  well-armeil  volunteers, 
which  succeeded  in  eflecting  a  landing,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba, 
at  the  practically  undefended  port  of  Cardenas,  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  May,  1850.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  General  Lopez 
unfurled  the  banner  now  internationally  recognized  as  that  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba.  Lopez,  failing  to  find  the  support  which  he  had 
expected  at  Cardenas,  occupied  the  town  only  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  reemharked  his  exjiedition.  His  vessel,  the  ('nole^  made  all  haste 
for  Key  AVest,  Florida,  which  was  reached  in  safety,  although  the 
tw(>  convoys,  the  (h‘or<j\ana  and  iSiisan  Lound,  were  captured  by  a 
Spanish  warship  and  taken  to  Havana. 

It  was  not  until  1851  that  the  indefatigable  Lopez  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  new  expedition,  composed  of  400  Cubans  and  Americans, 
nrany  of  the  latter  Southerners  and  natives  of  \ew  Orleans,  who  were 
conveyed,  by  the  steamer  Pampero  to  the  western  end  of  Cuba,  where 
the  little  army  eft'ected  a  landing  on  the  beach  of  Playitas,  4  leagues, 
or  about  1:2  miles,  distant  from  Bahia  Honda,  west  of  Havana.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  General  Lopez  had  been  indiscreet  in  allowing  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities  of  the  island  to  become  fully  apprised  of  his  prepara¬ 
tions  and  jilans,  so  that  the  latter  were  enabled  to  hurry  reenforce¬ 
ments  from  Havana.  Thus,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August, 
1851,  Lopez  found  himself  in  an  indefensible  position,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  his  brave  and  devoted  band  was  engaged  in  a  desperate 
conflict  with  a  Spanish  army  of  lietween  2,000  to  3,000  troops.  The 
fighting  continued  five  days,  until  the  17th,  when  it  terminated  in 
favor  of  the  Spaniards.  Colonel  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  and  50 
Americans  were  conveyed  to  Havana,  and  executed  by  royalist  parti¬ 
sans  on  the  esplanade  of  the  historic  Atares  Fort. 

I/)PEZ  himself,  in  attempting  to  escape  with  7  brave  companions, 
was  lietrayed  bj’  a  traitor  named  Castaneda,  who,  in  turn,  was  later 
to  meet  his  death  at  the  hands  of  an  enraged  Cuban,  the  avenger  of 
that  act  of  treason  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Gen.  Narciso  Lopez  was  conducted  to  Havana,  and,  on  September  1, 
1851.  was  executed  by  means  of  the  garrote  in  the  little  Punta  Bat¬ 
tery,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  the  Cuban  capital.  He  died  se¬ 
renely,  and  his  last  words  were  “d/y  death  will  not  change  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  Cnha;  I  die  for  theeP  These  were  prophetic  words  uttered 
by  the  Venezuelan  martyr  who  had  sacrificed  his  life  and  fortune  for 
the  cause  of  Cuban  liberty. 
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The  scene  of  action  now  shifts  to  the  inountainons  or  eastern  section 
of  Cuba,  on  the  plains  watered  hv  the  little  Vara  IJiver.  where,  on  the 
star-lit  night  of  October  9,  1808,  a  few  bold  spirits  gather,  eager  to 
strike  that  blow  for  liberty  which  shall  inaugurate  the  terrible  Cuban 
Ten  Years’  War  against  the  might  of  Spain.  Among  the  leaders  of 
that  little  band  encamped  in  the  rich  sugar  plantation  of  ‘‘  Dema- 
jagua,"  bathed  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  Cariblx'an  Sea,  are  the  cul¬ 
tured  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  destined  soon  to  become  the  hrst 
president  of  revolutionary  Cuba,  and  later  to  suffer  a  martyr’s  death, 
Bartolome  Maso,  Francisco  Vicenti:  de  Aguilera,  and  Pedro 
Figi'eredo  y  Cisneros, 

Cespedes  and  his  associates  are  engaged  in  an  earnest  discussion  as 
to  what  kind  of  banner  shall  be  unfurled  as  soon  as  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  shall  appear.  All  are  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  the  flag  of  ''La 
Estrella  Solltar/a,"  or  “The  Lone  Star"  of  the  Venezuelan  martyr 
Xarclso  Lopez.  Opinions,  however,  differ  as  to  the  e.xact  design  and 
arrangement  of  that  flag.  The  night  wears  on.  There  is  the  red  and 
white  bunting,  but  the  blue  necessary  to  form  a  tricolor  standard  is 
lacking,  as  the  courier  who  was  to  have  brought  it  has  been  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  Spaniards.  Morning  arrives  with  the  glory  of  a  trop¬ 
ical  sunrise;  yet  the  flag  remains  uncompleted.  Suddenly.  Cespedes. 
with  a  happy  flash  of  inspiration,  rushes  into  the  reception  room  of 
his  own  mansion  on  the  Demajagua  plantation,  seizes  the  veil, 
blue  as  the  sky  of  Cuba,  that  covers  a  fine  iiortrait  of  his  wife,  and 
brings  it  back  to  tlie  camp  in  triumph.  An  improvised  flag,  based 
on  a  drawing  made  by  the  Cuban  poet.  Miguel  Tolon,  is  hastily 
devised.  It  closely  resembles  the  national  banner  of  Chile,  except 
that  the  lower  half  is  a  blue  horizontal  stripe  instead  of  a  red  one, 
while  the  iiiijier  field  is  divided  into  two  equal  sections,  red  and  white; 
in  the  center  of  the  red  rectangle,  which  is  next  to  the  mast,  there  is 
a  white  star. 

It  is  Cuban  hands  that  now  deftly  and  ipiickly  sew  together  the 
several  jiarts,  after  which  the  banner  of  Yai’a  waves  aloft  in  the 
breeze  over  the  dauntless  little  band  of  warriors  who  are  now  pre- 
jiared  to  bid  defiance  to  the  oppressors  of  beloved  Cuba. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  making  of  the  Yara  flag,  as  told  by  the 
Cuban  veteran,  Fernando  Figueredo,  in  the  “Zr/  Patria  ”  news- 
jiaper.  New  York.  October  10,  1898.  This  banner  waved  for 
eighteen  months  over  Cuban  liberating  armies  which  captured 
Bayamo,  the  birthplace  of  the  late  President  Estrada  Palma. 
and  swept  through  the  entire  eastern  section  of  Cuba.  It  ap¬ 
peared  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  official  flag  of  free 
Cuba,  and  this  would  doubtless  have  happened  if  the  accidental 
discovery  of  one  of  the  banners  of  Narctso  Lopez,  found  in 
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the  home  of  the  illustrious  patriot.  Hetanciu  rt  Cisneros,  had  not 
lirevented.  The  question  of  what  the  reeo<rni7.ed  banner  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Cuba  should  be  came  up  on  the  11th  of  .Vpril,  1809,  during 
a  session  of  the  Cuban  Constituent  Assembly,  sitting  in  the  town  of 
(iuaimaro.  A  warm  discussion  (‘iisiied.  and  Cespedes  earnestly 
pleaded  for  the  adoption  of  the  Yara  Hag.  The  assembly  finall}'  de¬ 
cided  that  as  th«‘  martyr  Xarciso  Lopez  was  the  first  to  unfurl  a 
l»attle  Hag  in  (’uba.  and  he  had  fought  and  died  in  her  behalf,  the 
revolutionai'v  lainner  of  IS.IO  ought  of  right  to  be  adopted  as  that  of 
free  C’liba. 

Ilencefoith  the  (hiban  Hag.  with  its  three  blue  and  two  white  hori¬ 
zontal  stripe's  and  its  solitary  star,  set  in  the  center  of  a  red  equilateral 
triangle,  was  the  banner  used  by  the  C'uban  patriots  during  their  Ten 
Veals'  war.  which  terminated  in  February.  1878,  by  means  of  an 
honorable  conqiromise.  which  led  to  bencHcial  reforms  and  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  (ultimately  abolished  in  188(5).  The 
iidierent  defects  of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  again  brought  on,  in  1895, 
the  horrors  of  war.  and  the  devastated  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  ”  was 
not  to-secure  peace,  liberty,  and  independence  until  after  the  close 
of  the  war  of  18!>8  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  Four  years 
of  the  American  military  occupation  of  the  island  followed,  at  the 
end  of  which,  with  the  establishment,  on  the  20th  of  May.  1902,  of  the 
internationally  recognized  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  Cuban  Hag  waved 
freely  throughout  the  redeemed  island. 

The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  Xarciso  Lcjpez  originated  the 
design  of  the  Cuban  Hag,  which  is  in  every  respect  identical  with  the 
banner  he  brought  to  Cardenas  in  1850.  e.xcept  that  the  Hrst,  third, 
and  fifth  stripes  were  sky  blue  instead  of  being  turquoise,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law  of  the  (5th  of  January.  1J)0(5,  and  the  jiresidential 
ilecree  of  the  24th  of  .Vpril  of  the  same  year.  The  design  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Hag  were  discussed  by  Iau'ez  and  a  circle  of  friends  in  a 
house  on  Warren  street.  Xew  York  City,  in  June,  1849.  The  proposal 
that  the  future  Cuban  banner  of  liberty  and  independence  should 
have  a  star,  like  that  of  the  old  republic  of  Texas,  met  with  general 
approval,  but  Lopez,  being  a  Free  Mason,  suggested  that  it  should  be 
.set  in  the  center  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whereupon  the  poet 
Migi'el  Tolon  added  that  as  the  redemption  of  Cuba  could  be  pur- 
chasi'd  only  by  the  blood  of  many  heroes  and  martyrs  the  triangle 
must  be  red  and  the  star  white.  The  three  blue  stripes  against  a  field 
of  white  were  selected  to  denote  the  three  military  departments  into 
which  since  1829  the  Spaniards  had  divided  the  island;  also  by  such  a 
disposition  of  the  colors  the  Hag  could  Ix'  better  seen  at  a  distance. 

The  distinguished  and  learned  Cuban  revolutionist,  Senor  D.  Do¬ 
mingo  Figaroi.a-Caxeda.  now  the  director  of  the  Xational  Library  of 
Havana,  descrilx's  admirably  in  ‘‘Za  Repuhlique  Cnhalne  ”  (Paris,  28 
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iiiai,  1890,  No.  19)  the  symbolical  significance  of  the  details  of  the 
Cuban  flag,  as  follows: 

The  star  allegorically  represents  separation  from  the  metroiwlls  (Spain)  — 
that  is,  the  independence  of  the  island — tlie  thret*  aiifrles,  or  tK)int8,  of  the  trl- 
an>;le  represent  1il>erty  in  all  its  manifestations  in  tlie  life  of  citizens,  etpiality 
as  regards  all  social  classes  l)efore  the  law,  and  fraternity  with  all  nations. 
Finally,  the  three  bine  strii)es  rei>resent  science,  virtue,  and  beiuity,  and  the  two 
white  ones  justice  and  purity. 

The  Cuban  flag  was  first  publicly  displayed  in  New  York  City  in 
front  of  the  office  of  the  ‘‘  New  York  Sun  "  on  the  11th  of  May,  1850, 
at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets,  where  it  was  hoi.sted  by 
the  proprietors,  the  Beach  Brothers.  It  is  said  that  an  enthusiastic 
Ctiban  girl  named  Emilia  made  and  sewed  together  the  first  banner 
of  '''‘La  Estrella  Solitaria.'^  which  she  presented  to  General  IjOPez. 

THE  CUBAN  COAT  OF  ABMS. 

I'he  Cuban  national  coat  of  arms,  adopted  dttring  the  revoltitionaiy 
period  of  the  Kejiublic's  history,  has  the  form  of  an  ogive  shield  and 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  two  of  which  are  in  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  shield  and  are  separated  by  a  horizontal  black  line 
from  the  remaining,  or  highest,  .section.  In  the  left  half  of  the  lower 
two-thirds,  as  the  observer  looks  at  the  shield,  a  segment  of  the  three 
blue  and  two  white  stripes  of  the  Cuban  flag  is  introduced,  while  in 
the  right  half  there  is  dejiicted  a  characteristic  landscape  of  rural 
Cuba;  in  it  one  readily  recognizes  the  stately  royal  palm  tree  in  a 
valley  and  in  the  background  two  mountains.  A  blue  sky  with  light 
cloud  effects  completes  the  picture.  The  significance  of  the  remain¬ 
ing,  or  highest,  section  of  the  shield  is  as  follows:  A  sea  is  depicted 
with  two  rocky  capes  opjiosite  each  other,  corresponding  to  the  north 
and  south;  between  them,  closing  the  strait  thus  formed,  there  is  a 
golden  key  suspended  horizontally  in  the  air,  with  the  end  intended 
to  turn  the  lock  placed  downward:  all  of  which  signify  that  Cuba, 
with  her  fine  geographical  position  and  rich  natural  resources,  is 
the  “  key  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.’’  The  red  disk  of  the  sun  on  the 
horizon  line  is  rising  out  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  spreading  its 
golden  rays  in  all  directions  across  the  blue  sky ;  this  symbol  betokens 
that  Cuba,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  heroes  of  many 
nationalities  who  have  fought  or  died  in  her  behalf,  has  a  bright  and 
glorious  future  before  her  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

The  central  vertical  axis  of  the  shield  rests  against  a  bundle  of 
fasces,  surmounted  by  a  crimson  liberty  cap,  on  which  a  silver  five- 
pointed  star  appears.  Two  intertwined  branches,  one  of  evergreen 
oak  {Quercus  ilex),  on  the  left  as  regards  the  observer,  and  the  other 
of  laurel,  on  the  right,  constitute,  in  heraldic  language,  an  orle^  and 
encircle  the  two  lateral,  elliptical  edges  of  the  shield.  The  laurel 
denotes  victory,  Avhile  the  evergreen  oak  may  be  regarded  as  typifying 
the  enduring  strength  and  vitality  of  the  Cuban  Republic. 
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ALTHOUdH  Cuba  was  internationally  recognized  as  a  free 
and  sovereign  Republic  on  the  •iOth  of  May,  1!)U'2,  when 
the  presidential  administration  of  the  late  Tomas  Es- 
TKADA  Palma  was  inaugurated,  populai’  sentiment  and 
usage  throughout  the  island  had  already  established  the  2-lth  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  as  the  most  fitting  day  for  annually  celebrating  Cuban  inde- 
])endence.  This  marked  preference  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  j)eople 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Josk  MAind,  reverently 
remembered  as  the  apostle  of  Cuban  liberty,  inaugurated  on  that  date, 
in  the  3’ear  1895,  in  Cuba,  the  final  insurrection  against  Spain,  which 
culminated  in  the  American  military  and  naval  intervention  of  1S98 
and  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 

Marti,  although  long  regarded  as  a  mere  theorist,  philosopher,  and 
poet,  was  a  farseeing  prophet  and  a  born  leader.  Ilis  pronounced 
separatist  views,  fearlessly  expressed,  caused  him  in  1870,  when  oidy 
a  strii)ling  of  17,  to  be  court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  six  years’ 
imprisonment  in  gloomy  Cabana  Fortress,  opposite  Havana.  He 
was  jjardoned  at  the  end  of  six  months  and  exiled  to  the  Isle  of 
Pines.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  Cuban  ten  years'  war  against  Spain 
was  terminated,  on  the  10th  of  Feluniarv.  1878.  by  the  memorable 
compact  of  P^l  Zanjon,  and  a  general  amnesty  having  been  pro¬ 
claimed,  young  Josio  Marti  was  free  from  further  molestation,  but 
elected  to  go  and  reside  in  New  York. 

.\s  the  result  of  the  peace  of  Zanjon,  Spain  granted  to  her  Cuban 
dependency,  and  also  to  Porto  Rico,  many  concessions  and  reforms; 
among  them  being  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  and  adequate 
representation  in  the  S2)anish  Cortes  or  Parliament  at  Madrid.  A 
strong  autonomist  party  was  organized  in  the  island  for  the  2)urpose 
of  securing  for  Cuba  the  same  kind  of  self-government  that  Canada 
enjoys  under  British  rule.  Marti  foresaw  that  this  dream  could 
never  be  realized  because  of  the  inherent  defects  of  Spanish  domina¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  it  might  be  modified  or  liberalized.  With  the 
lapse  of  each  year  succeeding  the  termination  of  the  Cuban  Ten 
Years’  War,  the  correctness  of  his  views  became  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent.  Intolerable  abuses,  exposed  and  denounced  in  vain  by  enlight- 
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ened  Spanish  radicals  of  the  Parliament  in  Madrid,  sprang  up  in 
Cuba,  and  the  Cuban  insular  authorities  and  absolutists  not  infre¬ 
quently  defied  and  thwarted  the  will  of  Spain  herself. 

The  masses  of  the  population  of  Cuba  Avere  subjected  to  a  fearful 
and  corrupt  despotism.  Avhich  was  steadily  growing  intolerable. 
XeA'ertheless.  there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  chance  of  initiating 
once  more  an  insurrection  for  the  jiurpose  of  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  mother  country.  The  strategic  centers  of  the  island  Avere 
strongly  garrisomal  by  A^eteran  Spanish  troops  assisted  by  a  large 
natiA’e  malitia  knoAvn  as  the  **  Volunteers."  A  poAAerful  fleet,  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  north,  south,  east,  and  AA’est  coasts,  placed  the 
island  at  its  mercy. 

Marti,  through  his  secivt  emissaries,  kept  himself  fully  informed 
about  the  condition  of  affairs  in  his  natii’e  country,  lie  established  and 
edited  a  neAA’spaper  in  XeAv  York  deA’oted  to  the  separatist  cause  and 
organized  many  secret  societies.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years’  propa¬ 
ganda.  AA-hen  he  deemed  that  the  time  aahs  ripe  for  striking  a  decisixe 
bloAA-  in  behalf  of  (’iiban  liberty,  he  so  skillfully  laid  his  plans  that 
he  enabled  the  x  enerable  ( len.  BAim)L(>M  e  Maso,  of  Manzanillo,  eastern 
Cuba,  to  inaugurate,  AA'ith  a  feAv  determined  folloAAers,  at  the  \dllage 
of  Baire,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1895,  the  final  Cuban  insurrection 
against  Spain.  He  himself,  assisted  by  the  Cuban  Junta  of  XeAv 
York,  organized  an  expedition,  but  his  plans  Avere  frustrated  by  the 
A’igilance  of  the  United  States  authorities  at  Fernandina,  Florida. 
Undaunted  by  this  reA'erse,  he  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  con¬ 
ferred  AA’ith  grim  ^M.aximo  Gomez,  at  Montecristi,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  and  thence  proceeded  to  Xassau,  British  ^Yest  Indies,  AA'here  he 
himself,  his  companions,  the  A’essel  he  had  purchased  at  a  high  price, 
and  all  the  arms  and  munitions  it  containe<l  were  seized  and  held 
(April  3,  1895).  Liberated  after  a  brief  detention,  Marti's  resource¬ 
fulness  enabled  him  to  secure  passage  for  himself,  General  Gomez. 
and  fiA’e  deA’oted  friends  on  a  German  fruit  steamer  bound  for 
.lamaica.  After  a  sail  of  forty-eight  hours  oA’er  smooth  seas,  at 
about  8  o'clock  of  the  night  of  April  11,  the  ship  came  AA’ithin  3  miles 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Cuba,  near  the  A'illage  of  Dai¬ 
quiri.  At  this  point  Marti  and  his  six  companions  AA^ere  launched 
in  a  frail  roAvboat  upon  the  AA'aters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
night  AA'as  extremely  dark,  and  in  an  attempt  to  make  for  the  shore 
the  party  completely  lost  their  bearings.  There  AAas  nothing  to 
guide  them  exeept  txA’o  faint  lights  to  the  leeAvard,  AAdiich,  for  aught 
they  kneAA’,  might  be  those  of  a  Spanish  revenue  cutter.  The  clouds 
at  length  broke  aAvay,  the  moon  shone  in  tropical  splendor,  and  after 
tAvo  hours’  hard  roAving  the  seA’en  patriots  landed  on  the  soil  of  their 
beloved  country.  They  penetrated  through  the  jungle  and  roused 
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the  inmates  of  a  peasant’s  palin-thatc^hed  hut.  The  latter,  by  good 
fortune,  were  Cubans,  loyal  to  the  patriot  cause,  and  they  hospitably 
received  the  party. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  Marti  and  (ien.  M.vximo  (tomez  infused 
fresh  vigor  and  energy  into  the  cause  of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and 
the  island  quickly  bc'came  atlanu'  with  insurrection.  Marti,  the 
apostle  of  free  Cuba,  had  accomplished  his  mission,  but  the  fateful 
hour  for  him  was  near  at  hand.  lie  fell  in  action,  almost  six  weeks 
after  he  had  landed  in  Cuba,  at  a  place  called  Boca  de  los  Kios,  while 
he  was  attacking  in  the  tropical  wilderness  on  the  IDtli  of  May,  1895, 
a  Spanish  convoy  of  arms  and  j)rovisions.  All  the  etforts  of  stern 
old  Maximo  (iomez  and  his  soldier^  to  recover  Marti's  body  proved 
unavailing.  The  gray-haired  veteran  of  two  insurrections  addreased 
an  urgent  h*tter  to  the  geiuu’al  commanding  the  Spanish  forces,  en¬ 
treating  him  to  return  the  corjise.  but  without  avail. 

The  gallant  ami  inspired  Jose  Marti  thus  fell  at  the  age  of  42. 
He  was  slain  before  he  could  witness  the  final  day  of  Cuba's  libera¬ 
tion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  being  laughed  at  and 
derided  dttring  many  long  weary  years  as  an  imjiracticable  visionary 
he  liecame.  in  the  language  of  the  talented  Spanish  writer.  Josh 
Burell.  of  Madrid,  who  met  him  in  Spain  when  Marti  was  yet  a 
mere  youth,  the  one  tremendoits  genius  whose  unshaken  faith,  insight, 
and  tenacity  caused  Spain  to  lose  an  army  of  200,000  men,  to  witness 
the  destruction  of  her  two  splendid  navies,  to  suffer  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars'  loss  in  treasure,  and  to  behold  the  last  vestiges  of  her 
once  imperial  American  and  Asiatic  colonies  pass  away  forever  from 
her  control. 

THE  REVOLUTION  OF  YARA,  OCTOBER  10,  1868. 

The  anniversary  of  October  10,  1808,  holds  in  Cuba  almost  as 
sacred  a  relation  as  the  independence  day  of  the  Republic,  February 
24,  1805.  There  are  excellent  reasons  whj’  this  should  lie  so.  It 
was  on  the  former  date  that  the  cultured  C.\RU)s  Manuel  de  Ces- 
piT)Es.  of  Bayamo,  the  birthplace  of  the  late  Gen.  Tomas  Estrada 
1*ALMA  and  of  other  illustrious  Cubans,  gathered  around  him  a  small 
band  of  determined  and  devoted  friends,  and  on  that  glorious  October 
morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  and  shedding  its  golden  rays 
across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  unfurled,  on  the  rich  sugar  plantation  of 

Demajagua,"  the  banner  of  revolt  know’ii  as  “  the  flag  of  Yara." 
This  action  on  the  part  of  Cespedes  and  his  adherents,  enacted  near 
the  Yara  River,  in  the  eastern  or  mountainous  section  of  Cuba,  in¬ 
augurated  in  1868  the  protracted  Cuban  Ten  Years'  war  against  the 
might  of  Spain.  It  is  admitted  by  the  best  Spanish  historians  that 
the  insurrection,  which  extended  throughout  the  island,  became  most 
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formidable,  and  tliat  pitched  battles  with  varying  fortune  were  often 
fought  between  the  Spanish  troops  and  the  Cuban  patriot  army.  The 
terrible  conflict  with  its  awful  tragedies  was  at  length  terminated 
through  the  humane  and  enlightened  policy  of  Marshal  Martinez  Cam¬ 
pos.  the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  who,  in  the  name  of  S2>ain,  offered 
liberal  terms,  which  were  accepted  by  (Jen.  M.vximo  (iomez,  Antonio 
Ma<  Eo,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Cuban  jiatriot  forces,  on  February 
10.  1878.  Avhen  the  jieace  and  compact  of  K1  Zanjon  (near  ('amagiiey) 
wa^  duly  signed.  As  the  direct  consequences  of  this  peace  sweeping 
i-eforins  in  the  government  and  administration  of  Cuba  were  intro¬ 
duced,  liberty  of  the  jiress  established,  rejiresentation  in  the  Siianish 
Farliament  at  Madrid  granted  both  to  (hibans  and  Porto  Ricans, 
greater  safeguards  thrown  around  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and 
steps  taken  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  A  strong  autonomist  jiarty 
grew  iq)  in  the  island,  which  was  organized  for  the  purjiose  of  secur¬ 
ing  for  Cuba  a  system  of  self-government  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Canada  under  British  rule.  This  dream  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
impossible  of  I'ealization,  as  conditions  in  the  mother  country  were 
such  that  Spain  could  not  bestow  and  pul  into  ojieration  in  Cuba  a 
system  of  free  institutions  which  she  herself  did  not  enjoy.  Conse¬ 
quently,  as  oiijiression  and  abuses  again  developed  in  the  island,  and 
corruption  and  maladministration  steadily  increased,  it  became  at 
last  self-evident  that  absolute  political  independence  of  Spain  was 
the  only  salvation  for  the  Cuban  peojde. 

The  second  great  Cuban  insurrection,  inaugurated  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1895,  by  Marti,  M.vximo  (iomez,  Bartolome  Maso,  and 
other  distingiushed  patriots,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  extinction 
of  the  old  Siianish  regime  of  four  centuries.  The  American  military 
and  naval  intervention  of  1898  followed.  As  soon  as  peace  with 
Spain  was  reestablished,  the  United  States  proceeded  to  fulfill  its 
sacred  jiromises,  and  after  four  years  of  jiacification  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  during  which  the  military  arm  was  always  held  stricth’  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  civil  authority,  transferred  the  reins  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cuban  people  themselves.  The  new  independent  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Keiniblic  of  Cuba  was  inaugurated  on  May  20,  1902, 
and  exactly  at  noon  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  lowered  from  the  flag¬ 
staff  on  the  roof  of  the  beautiful  historic  jialace  in  Havana,  and  the 
flag  of  Cuba,  having  been  hoisted  instead,  waved  triumjjhantly  in  the 
balmy  troiiic  breeze. 
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NI'MEIJOUS  iiuluirics  liaviiij;  lu'en  iKhlressed  lo  the  I  nited 
States  Consulate  at  Uahia,  linizil.  eoneerniiii;  tlie  coniiner- 
eial  qualities  and  value  of  the  piassava  fiber,  extensively 
irrown  in  the  adjaeent  distriets,  the  Cnited  States  Consul. 
PiKiiUK  PArn  Demers,  has  forwarded  the  following  valuable  data  on 
the  subject  through  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

The  AHalcd  fiiiiifcni.  coiiiiiionly  called  "  piassiiva.’’  and  yieldiuj;  the  well- 
known  fiber  nstnl  for  broom,  brushes,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  coiiulllio  nut  usihI  iu 
the  manufacture  of  beads,  buttons.  <-ii:ar  and  ci}rarett»>  lioUbTs.  etc.,  is  found  in 
the  wild  state  in  many  coastal  s»H-tious  of  Itahia.  but  especially  lu  its  southern 
part,  namely.  Santa  Cruz  (the  tirst  port  touclied  by  Cabral  in  tlie  year  l.bOO). 
Hehnonte.  and  I'orlo  Sesiuro.  It  is  a  spt*cies  of  wild  and  truidvless  palm,  with 
nothin;'  but  a  ciump  of  tall  and  heavily  stemmed  U'aves.  which  ;:rows  oidy  in 
extremely  sandy  soil  tliat  iiliparently  has  at  one  time  formwl  part  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  s(*a.  The  land  upon  which  tins  palm  ^irows  in  th<‘  soutli  of  this 
State  looks  very  iK>or  and.  save  for  some  sa^e  lu’ush.  ca<-tus.  and  other  plants 
clijiracteristic  of  alkaline  soil,  is  fairly  di'void  of  veKctation.  and  it  is  stated 
that  if  these  buslies  are  once  burnt,  pi.assava  comes  forth  of  itself.  The  tila-r 
prcHluced  Is  a  sort  of  hairy  and  pliable  bark  that  ;:rows  around  the  stems,  from 
whicli  it  is  stripp**d  off  annually.  This  mass  of  bark  is  tirst  soaked  iu  watt'f 
for  some  days,  until  the  pulp  and  useless  tissut's  have  rotted  out.  iuul  is  tlieu 
dritNl.  cleaiUHl.  couiIkhI  off.  cut  into  speciti(Hl  len^tlis.  and  sort«l  out  accordin;^ 
to  (piality.  .after  wliich  it  is  ready  for  export  and  manufacturing  puriH)ses. 

I'iassava  is  nowliere  cultivattal  in  tlie  State,  its  only  exploitation  consisting 
in  plucking  the  wild  tria's.  which,  liowever,  are  sometimes  found  in  almost 
plantation-like  thickness.  Forests  of  piassava  are  to  be  seen  iu  the  Santa  Cruz 
district,  belwwii  the  rivers  .Toao  de  Tiba  and  Santo  Antonio.  avera;:in;'  proltably 
V5  trees  to  the  acre.  Fa<  h  tree,  or  rather  bush,  is  supposed  to  ^rlve  from  10  to 
20  pounds  of  fiber  i>er  annum,  to^rether  witli  a  cluster  of  coiiuilho  nuts,  whicli  is 
found  at  tin*  base  of  the  palm,  as  shown  in  the  accompanyin;;  illustration,  con- 
tainiii};,  in  some  cast's,  as  many  as  1(K)  nuts.  Tliest'  coiiuiiho  nuts  are  more  or 
less  the  size  of  a  turke.v's  euK  and  contain  a  lar;;e  kernel,  priMlucin;'  a  very 
Iiijth  ftrade  liibricatin;'  oil  which  is  said  to  be  especially  adapted  to  watches 
and  other  small  and  delicate  niechanlsm. 

A  larfte  i>ortion  of  the  piassava  exportinl  from  this  district  comes  from  state 
lands  and  is  exploittnl  utider  Kovernmetital  contracts,  the  coticessionaires 
generally  paying  a  fixetl  price  per  arroba  CW  itotiitds)  of  fiber  extractetl,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  liK-ality  and  the  corresponditig  difiiculties  of  transportation. 
There  also  exist  large  Individual  estates  in  this  district  which  abound  iu 
piassava  palms.  One  fiber  company  alone,  for  example,  which  is  operating  oti 
a  natural  estate  of  some  450, (XM)  acres  lying  on  the  Atlantic  Oceati  at  some  twelve 
hours  sailing  north  of  Hahia.  claims  the  existence  of  G.tHHt.iXX)  piassava  tiber 
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i  THE  PIASSAVA  PALM  OF  BRAZIL. 

^  It  is<  a  species  of  wild  ami  tninkless  palm,  with  nothin”  but  a  clump  of  tall  and  heavily  stemmed 

t  leaves,  which  Brows  in  extremely  sandy  soil.  Forests  of  the  piassava  palm  which  average 

alsiut  T.”}  trees  to  the  acre  are  found  in  the  Santa  Cniz  district.  Kach  tree  is  supposed  to  yield 
from  10  to  20  iHaindsof  fiber  per  annum,  together  with  a  clu-ster  of  coquilho  nuts,  which  are 
5  shown  in  the  cut  at  the  base  of  the  Jialm. 


PREPARING  THE  PIASSAVA  FIBER  FOR  MARKET. 
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piilni  trees  on  its  estate.  Tliis  tract  of  land  was  formerly  owned  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  but  has  lately  been  transferred  over  to  a  Hrltish  syndicate.  Such 
owners  >:enerally  i)ay  tlieir  lal)orers  so  much  per  arroba  of  liber,  or  tints,  de¬ 
livered  at  a  seaiiort  or  railroad  station,  accordin>;  to  the  distance  and  facility 
of  transportation.  In  Santa  Crnz.  for  instance,  where  lidtorers  are  scarce  and 
the  means  of  comimmication  liad,  the  fratlierers  of  piassava  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  from  2  to  R  iiiilrciK  (the  milrcis  is  eiinivalent  to  about  RO  cents)  per 
arrolia :  Init  tlie  laltorer  may  have  to  carry  ids  provisions  as  well  as  the 
lirodiicts  of  his  labor  for  l.b  and  20  miles  on  Ids  shoulders. 

The  methods  iisihI  in  ttatherins  and  prep.irin};  the  piassjiva  are  yet  very 
primitive,  everythin}!  heiii}:  done  hy  liand.  from  tlie  stripidii}:  of  the  liber  from 
lln*  tns*  to  the  i»ackins:  of  same  for  export.  Tin*  Itritisli  syndicate'  idiove  re¬ 
ferred  to  uses  mannf.-ictnred  combs  as  well  as  larsre  machine-made,  bnt  hand- 
operateil,  steel  cleaves  for  enttin}:  the  piassava  into  uniform  strips;  bnt  the 
implements  trenerally  used  are  limited  to  tlie  liare  hand-made  comlis  and  the 
machete.  )K'oph'  sometimes  nsiii}!  comlis  made  simply  of  a  piece  of  hoard  and 
ordinary  nail  teeth. 

It  is  imiiossilile  to  know  accurately  tlie  amoinit  of  piassava  that  is  bein}! 
produced  annnally  in  the  Raida  district.  Inasmtich  as  the  official  returns  only 
indicate  the  ipiantity  exported,  while  much  is  consumed  in  the  domestic  market. 

Tlie  followiii}!  tahle  shows  tlie  (|uautity  of  fiber  and  coquilho  nuts  exiiorted  in 
tile  last  thrt'e  years: 


V(‘ar. 

Piassava. 

Coquilho 

nuts. 

I9tk> . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

Ton*,  a 

. 

. 

.  1,318 

Tong. a 

,544 

574 

429 

"  Tons  of  ;*.204  pounds. 


A  total  export  duty  of  21  per  cent  is  levied  on  piassava.  and  of  8  per  cent 
on  the  coquilho  nuts,  on  a  value  arbitrarily  fixed  by  state  appraisers  twice  a 
month.  Durlii}!  the  last  six  mouths  of  1008  these  official  values  averagiHl 
ROO.fiOOO  milrein  ($00)  iier  ton  on  the  former,  and  100$000  iiiilrcis  ($.30)  per  ton 
on  the  latter:  In  other  words,  the  average  exisirt  duties  jiaid  were  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $18.00  jier  ton  on  piassava.  and  of  .$2.40  jn'r  ton  on  cotpiilho  nuts.  The 
same  articles  are  sold  in  the  Euroiiean  markets  as  follows:  IMassava  cut  to 
size,  ready  for  manufacture,  at  from  $200  to  $.32.")  per  ton,  according  to  quality: 
I'oquilho  nuts,  -at  from  $40  to  $05  per  ton,  according  to  size.  Nothing  in  that 
line  has  as  yet  been  exiKirtetl  from  the  Bahia  district  to  the  United  States. 

Bahia  offers  splendid  oiqiortunities  to  parties  interested  in  piassava  fiber. 
-Vs  above  mentioned,  the  palm  grows  wild  in  many  sections  of  the  State  and 
does  not  require  cultivation,  and  unless  carelessly  handled  can  give  fiber 
annually  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  only  work  demanded  being  that  of 
gathering  and  preparing  the  crops. 

Good  piassava  lands,  on  which  matured  piassava  palm  trees  are  already 
found  in  quantities  ranging  from  10  to  75  trees  per  acre,  whether  in  small  or 
large  tracts,  can  be  purchased  from  the  State,  or  individuals,  at  from  $1  to 
$2  iier  acre,  according  to  location.  Such  lands  generally  contain  many  other 
siiecles  of  vegetable  fiber  of  relative  commercial  importance  which  at  present 
remain  unexploited,  57  such  species  (not  Including  the  above),  cotton,  and 
plants  belonging  to  the  banana  family)  being  known  to  exist  In  the  State  of 
Bahia. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  RIVER 
PLATE  V  /. 


The  liepiiblic  and  tin*  United  States  have  always 

been  friendly  nations.  In  fact,  even  before  Argentina  was  an 
independent  rei)ublic,  Yankee,  sailor^  had  explored  the  south¬ 
ern  seas,  Yankee  fishermen  had  penetrated  to  the  Antarctic 
for  whales  or  had  2^assed  round  the  Horn  for  adventures  further 
afloat,  and  the  merchants  from  North  America  had  already  begun  to 
establish  by  commercial  ties  an  intimacy  destinetl  to  last  through  the 
coming  generations.  In  fact,  it  is  astonishing  to  find,  in  all  the 
cities  and  towns  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  how  close  an  association 
existed  in  the  first  half  of  the  i)ast  century  between  North  and  South 
America.  Every  little  village  had  sent  its  sailing  fleet  across  the 
line,  to  carry  out  fish  or  more  highly  developed  products  of  United 
States  industry  and  to  bring  back  coffee,  nuts,  and  other  strange 
fruits  of  the  Trojiics,  or  the  hides  and  the  wool  from  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Plate.  In  the  busy  town  of  Newbury^jort,  Massachusetts, 
the  birthi)lace  of  Wiikklkigiit  (see  Monthly  Bulletin,  November, 
1908),  there  is  scarcely  a  family  without  a  history  of  a  grandfather 
or  other  relative  of  a  jjast  generation  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the 
Argentines;  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  sent 
their  clijijier  shi|)s  by  the  hundreds  to  South  America ;  in  Dover. 
Delaware,  the  home  of  C.  A.  Rodney,  an  early  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  (whose  life  will  be  given  in  the  Bulletin  for  May. 
1909),  friendshij)  for  the  struggling  nations  of  the  Southern  Conti¬ 
nent  was  founded  on  a  constant  communication  Avell  suited  to  stimu¬ 
late  mutual  regard  and  symjjathy. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  the  struggling  colony  that  later  became  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  not  a  few  settlers  were  first  attracted  as  rej)- 
resentatives  of  northern  merchants;  they  came  to  look  after  the 
growing  trade,  and  they  remained  because  they  felt  at  home  among 
the  [leople.  Many  of  the  Anglo- Argentines  to-day  trace  their  ances¬ 
try  to  families  in  the  United  States,  or  through  them  to  the  parent 
stix-k  in  old  England. 

Then  the  United  States  was  the  highest  among  nations  in  the 
estimation  of  this  peojile.  During  the  crisis  of  the  civil  war,  how- 

®  By  Albert  Hale,  author  of  “  The  South  Americans.” 
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ever,  the  long-continued  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was 
dormant.  Happily,  all  this  was  but  a  fleeting  phase  of  forgotten 
histor^^  For  over  a  generation  the  one-time  intimacy  has  been 
restored,  and  the  friendship  between  the  two  peoples  has  recovered 
its  early  foundation  of  mutual  respect  and  good  will.  This  is  due 
in  great  i^art  to  the  high  standard  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
who  have  represented  the  Unitetl  States  in  Buenos  Aires;  but  another 
noticeable  factor  in  cementing  this  kindly  regard  has  been  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Argentine  Kepublic,  together  with  the  dignity  and  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism  of  those  men  who  are  jiushing  this  commerce.  Trade  is  growing 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic — growing 
very  rapidly.  The  round  figures  do  not  show  it  as  it  really  is,  but 
the  percentages  show  that  the  United  States  will  figure  largely  in 
the  future,  even  if  its  wares  are  not  carried  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  And  the  American  residents  in  Buenos  Aires  will  now 
bear  comparison  with  any  equal  number  seen  in  the  same  walks  in 
life  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  Americans  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  should  have  a  society  to  represent  them,  an  organization 
distinctively  and  unmistakably  significant  of  the  true  spirit  of  North 
Americans  domiciled  for  any  worthy  juirpose  within  the  capitals  of  a 
friendly  nation.  Therefore,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1905,  a  group  of 
Americans  gathered  together  in  Buenos  Aires  at  121  Calle  San 
Martin,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  organization  called  “  The 
North  American  Society  of  the  River  Plate.”  The  preamble  of  the 
constitution  adopted  explains  that  its  purpose  is — 

To  keep  alive  the  love  of  country  aud  foster  the  spirit  of  patriotism;  to 
provide  aud  iiiaintaiii  a  place  of  meeting  to  celebrate  proi)erly  national  days 
of  festival  or  thanksgiving,  and  for  such  other  punioses  as  will  advance  the 
interests  of  our  country,  encourage  and  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
country  of  our  residence,  and  assist  in  promoting  closer  commercial  union 
between  North  America  aud  the  countries  of  the  River  I’lata. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  constitution  reads: 

Apart  from  other  celebrations,  it  is  forever  made  binding  upon  this  society 
that,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  shall  celebrate  the  auuiversjiry  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1776. 

This  is  an  admirable  .society.  It  is  a  live  organization,  seeking  to 
offer  the  spirit  of  a  home  to  all  who  enter  it  with  sincerity,  but  avoid¬ 
ing  the  restrictive  features  of  a  social  club.  It  is  American.  It  has 
room  for  every  good  American  in  its  membership,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  clerk  or  banker.  The  .society  is  young  yet,  but  is  doing  splendid 
work.  Every  Fourth  of  July  shows  a  loyal  attendance  at  the  cele¬ 
bration;  and  at  the  banquets  which  are  given  on  fitting  occasions 
the  custom  has  been  adopted  of  inviting  ladies.  Their  jiresence 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  ‘THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  THE  RIVER  PLATE,”  OF  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 
From  left  to  riKht,  those  standing  are:  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheatley;  Mr.  G.  W.  Chandler;  Mr.  K.  W.  HiintiiiKton.  secretary;  Mr.  F.  L.  Bat.son. 
treasurer;  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Kimball.  Those  sittinR,  from  left  to  right  are:  Mr.  F.  0.  Cook:  Dr.  D.  B.  Webster;  Mr.  F.  B.  I’nrdle, 
president;  Mr.  D.  K.  Odell,  vice-president:  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Zimmerman.  « 
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has  added  eiiorinously  to  the  pleasure  of  the  event,  and  the  members  j 

would  not  dream  of  returning  to  the  traditional  male  hamjuet  again.  ^ 

Nor  are  these  bamjuets  cheap  affairs.  Everyone  who  has  had  the  !• 

honor  of  being  present  at  one  of  them  knows  that  the}'  would  be  a  H 

credit  to  the  best  caterer  in  Washington  or  New  York.  P 

The  society  has  done  much  to  help  and  encourage  the  growing  i 

friendship  between  the  si.ster  liepublics.  No  one  doubts  but  that  | 

Americans  have  a  great  future  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  this  ; 

S(x*iety  has  taken  the  first  step  in  preparation  for  that  future.  The 
men  <*f  the  destroyer  Hotilla  were  entertained  while  in  Buenos  Aires 
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lost  none  of  its  U'lie  Americanism.  On  that  eveninjr  Mr.  Root  said, 
at  the  end  of  his  address : 

You  represent  to  the  pt‘oi)le  of  Argentina  our  beloved  land.  What  you  are 
they  will  believe  us  to  be.  Hy  your  character  and  conduct  tlieir  estimate  of  us 
rises,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  ideasure  that  I  find  here  tins  luHly  of  my 
countrymen,  so  worthy,  so  estimable,  so  lil};li  in  reputation,  so  weli  fitted  to 
maintain  higli.  jinre,  and  \insullie«i.  the  standard  of  tin*  i'nited  States  of 
-Vmerica. 

To  this  address  may  he  added  a  few  of  the  words  of  the  greetinjr 
spoken  the  President  of  the  American  Society  of  the  River  Plate, 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Pi  roie: 

This  society  wili  not  arouse  antafionism  in  the  mind  of  any  man.  It  is  an 
organization  frame<l  in  tiie  spirit  of  our  beloveci  Lixcoi-X,  “  with  malice  toward 
none.”  It  has  no  politicai  aim  or  puriwse.  It  plots  for  nothing  but  the  well¬ 
being  of  all,  and  wishes  for  nothing  less  tlian  the  prosperity  of  the  home  l:ind 
and  tlie  land  of  our  residence.  Its  members  are  imbned  with  that  spirit  wldcli 
is  file  characteristic  American  attitude  toward  all  nations  and  peoi)les.  tin* 
spirit  of  “  live  and  let  live.”  I  speak  for  Americans  when  I  say  that  in  tin* 
Argentine  Hepublic  we  liave  found  a  home  where  absolute  fre{*dom  is  ours— 
freedom  in  every  w.ilk  in  life:  freedom  for  conscience,  and  fretHlom  to  have  our 
b(*ing  as  God  and  onr  own  wills  may  le.-id  ns. 


( 


PIJKPAHATIOXS  aiv  alroady  being  made  for  the  Fourth  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  the  American  liepublicw  to  be  held 
in  1910  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  Argentine  Republic. 
Under  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Third  Conference,  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1900,  the  fioverning  Board  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  at  Washington  was  empowered  to  choose  the 
time  and  place  and  also  to  prepare  a  programme  of  the  coming  con¬ 
ference. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  year  1910 — -the  exact  date  to  be 
chosen  hereafter — were  designated  in  Januaiy  a  j’ear  ago  as  the  time 
and  place  foi-  holding  the  conference.  At  the  January,  1909,  regular 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  a  committee,  (consisting  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Chairman,  and  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  Brazil,  ^lexico,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  Peru,  and  Chile  was  chosen  to  draft  a  tentative  programme 
of  work  for  the  conference.  This  committee  has  held  several  meet¬ 
ings  and  has  considered  a  variety  of  subjects  for  inclusion  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  These  sugg(?stions  came  from  various  sources;  among 
others  from  the  Pan-American  Committee  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  the  Secretarj^  of  State  is  honorary  president,  Williaji  I. 
Buciiaxax,  Chairman,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  John  Barrett,  Secretary,  which  last  suggestions 
were  submitted  to  the  Programme  Committee  through  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  result  of  these  deliberations  has  been  the  formation  of  a  tenta- 
tiv’e  programme.  This  j)rogramme  is  not  yet  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  and  will  not  be  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  all  the 
Governments  forming  the  International  Union  of  American  Re- 
juiblics,  through  their  representatives  in  Washington,  and  has  been 
apjjroved  by  these  Governments.  It  is  exj^ected  that  suggestions  will 
Ik'  received  either  as  to  new  subjects  to  be  included  or  as  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  or  modification  of  the  subjects  at  present  included.  In  other 
words,  this  first  draft  of  the  programme  is  simply  tentative  and  not 
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bindin<r  upon  the  (loverniiijr  Hoard  or  any  member  thereof.  The 
jjrofrrainme  is  as  follows: 

I'UOOltAMMK  OF  THE  FOUItTH  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE. 

I.  ('ONVKNTIONS  -VNl)  RK.S0I,UT10NS  OK  TIIK  THIRD  I’.\N-A  M  KRIC’AN  CONKKRF.NCE 
iiEi.D  AT  Rio  i)k  .Ianeiro  in 

Report  to  lie  suliiiiitted  h.v  each  ilelefiatioii  on  the  action  of  the  respective 
froverninenis  on  tliese  conventions  and  resolutions. 

II.  I’an-American  Committees. 

Reports  to  lie  snlnnitted  on  the  results  accoinplisheil  li.v  tlie  coinnilttees 
aiipointed  under  the  Rio  resolution  and  consideration  of  extension  of  their 
functions. 

III.  The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Rkpui’.lics. 

{)i )  Consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Director. 

(6)  Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Repiililics. 

(c)  Suitalile  action  on  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  which  has 
made  iiossllile  the  construction  of  a  new  building. 

(d)  Resolution  reipiesting  each  countr.v  to  place  in  the  Iniilding  a  statue  or 
jiortrait  of  a  national  hero  or  historical  personage. 

(c)  B^ranking  iiriviiege  for  tiie  correspondence  and  publications  of  the 
Bureau. 

(/)  Ri'solutioiis  recommending  to  tlie  governments  representeil  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Union  to  provide  the  ('olumhus  Memorial  I.iiirary,  with  duplicate 
copies  of  all  statutes,  decii'es,  and  otlier  otiicial  piiiilicatioiis. 

(,<;)  B^xchange  of  ofticlal  publications. 

IV.  Codes  ok  1‘ublic  and  I’rivate  International  I^aw. 

('oiisideration  of  an.v  report  or  action  of  tlie  International  Commission  of 
.inrists. 

V.  I*an-American  Railway. 

Reixirt  on  jirogress  tliat  lias  lieen  made  since  the  Rio  f'onference,  and  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  possiliillt.v  of  joint  action  to  secure  tlie  completion  of  the  system. 

VI.  I’OSTAI.  It.VTES  AND  PARCELS  I’OST. 

Convention  providing  for  the  reduction  of  postal  rates  and  the  establishment 
of  parcels  post. 

VHI.  Unikormity  in  Census  and  Commercial  Statistics. 


Conventions  iiroviding  for — 

(fl)  .Agreement  as  to  the  date  upon  which  the  census  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
several  republics  represented  in  the  International  T’nion. 

(b)  Uniformity  of  the  scliedules  in  the  taking  of  the  census  and  other  sta¬ 
tistics. 

(c)  Uniformity  of  classification  in  the  compilation  of  commercial  statistics. 
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VIII.  rXIFOKMlTY  IN  ('USTO.MS  I{K(iUI..\T10N.S  ANI)  CONSI  I.AK  DOCUMKNTS. 

Conventions  providing  for  the  sinipiitieation  and  coordination  of  customs 
regulations,  and  the  estalilishnamt  of  greater  uniformity  iu  consular  documents. 

IX.  Establishment  of  Moke  Uapid  Stea.mshh*  Commi  nication  Hetween  the 
Ue;pubi,k^s  Uepresentei)  in  the  International  I'nio.n. 

(«)  Consideration  of  the  conditions  under  wliicli  more  rapid  stc'amsliip  coni- 
niunicatloii  can  be  secured. 

(6)  ApiHiiiitnicMit  of  a  iiermaiieiit  I'an-Aiia'ricau  Commission  on  Navigalion. 

X.  Supervision  of  the  Food  Supply. 

(a)  Uniformity  of  regulations  for  llie  iiisi«*etioii.  immcHliately  prior  to  siiip- 
meiit,  of  live  stcK-k  ititcmdc'd  for  export. 

(h)  I’liiformity  of  sanitary  regulatioiis  in  tlie  ]tre|>aration  of  r<*frigerated 
mc'ats.  ^•amled  gcMids.  and  otlier  ftMidstnifs. 

XI.  Sanitary  Police  and  Qi’arantine. 

Consideration  of  the  recommeiidatioiis  of  tlie  liiteriiational  Sanitary  Con¬ 
gress  of  Mc'.xico,  lield  in  Dc'cemlier,  1!K)7,  and  of  tlie  Congress  of  San  .lose. 
Co.sta  Uica,  to  lie  held  iu  Dcvemlicu'.  I'.MK).  and  of  such  additional  reconmuMida- 
tioiis  as  \\  ill  tend  to  tlie  elimination  of  preventalile  disc'asc>s. 

XII.  Monetary  Sy.stems  and  F'li’cti'atio.ns  in  Exchanoe. 

Consideration  of  nic*asures  looking  to  tlic* — 

(a)  Estalilislmient  of  givatc'r  staliility  in  c‘ommereial  relations. 

(?>)  EstalilishmcMit  of  a  more'  uniforin  monetary  standard. 

XIII.  ('ONSERVATION  OF  NATI'KAL  UesOI  RCES. 

('onventioii  iiroviding  for  tlie  appoiiitmcmt  of  an  intcuTiational  conimissiou  to 
consider  tlie  possiliility  of  miitc^l  action  for  tin*  c-onservatiou  of  iiatural 
resources. 

XIV.  Wireless  Teleoraphy  and  Aerial  Xavkiation. 

Preliminary  consideration  of  possilile  iiitiu'natioiial  rc>gulations  wliic-li  may  lie 
reqiiircHl  to  govi>rn  tlic*s<*  new  mode's  of  eominunicatioii  and  travel. 

XV.  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress. 

( 'ousideration  of  tlie  rc'solution  of  tlie  Paii-.Vnic'rican  Scientific  ('ougrt'.ss  and 
of  the  possibility  of  seciiritig  closc'r  ciH>i>eration  lic'twc'en  tlie  Scientific'  (Vmgress 
and  tlie  Pan-American  ('onfereiic'es. 

XVI.  Patents.  Trade-Marks.  .\nd  (Copyright. 

Further  c-oiisideratioii  of  any  action  tliat  may  lie  takc'ii. 

XVII.  Foreign  Immigration. 

XV'III.  Practice  of  the  I.,e;arne;d  Professions. 

XIX.  Naturalization. 

XX.  Neutb.vlity  in  Case  of  Civil  War. 

XXI.  Fniformity  of  Uegi  lations  for  Protection  Against  .Vnakchlsts. 

XXII.  Future  Conferences. 


AUTOMOBILES  IN  LATIN 

» »  0  0  0  0  0  0 


The  groiX  interosi  taken  in  the  clevelo[)nieni  of  a  iraHie  in 
automobiles  throughout  Latin  America  has  led  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  lengthy  reports  on  tlie  subject  by  the  various 
consular  officers  of  the  Lbiited  States,  the  bulk  of  which 
are  tiled  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  the  American  liepiiblics,  as  well  as  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  u])on  whose  instructions  thev  were  i>repared. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  URUGUAY. 

The  Frencli  car  predominates  in  Uruguay,  a-s  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  other  South  American 
Republics.  Well  paved  streets  and  suburban  roads  in  and  around  Montevideo  make  motoring 
a  popular  pastime. 

On  the  trade  lists  of  the  United  States,  exports  of  automobiles  in 
11)08  to  Mexico  and  South  America  suffered  the  decline  inevitable  in 
the  disturbed  condition  of  public  markets,  the  figures  for  Mexican 
shipments  being  $312,003  as  compared  with  $029,807  in  the  jireceding 
year.  For  South  America  as  a  whole  the  same  state  existed  in  regard 
to  this  trade,  the  values  decreasing  to  $120,285  against  $244,400  in 
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1907.  It  is,  hoAvever.  to  be  noted  that  the  1907  figures  exceeded  those 
of  1900  by  over  $75,000. 

In  many  of  the  South  American  cities  cars  of  splendid  quality  and 
appearaiure  are  to  be  seen,  mostly  of  French  mamifacture.  and  realiz¬ 
ing;  the  importance  of  the  market.  British  dealers  are  makin*;  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  the  bulk  of  automobile  trade. 


THE  TOURING  CAR  IN  CUBA. 


Not  only  <io  tliu  roads  in  tlie  imnitnliate  vicinity  of  tlic  lartre  cities  in  Cnlia  afford  an  impetus  for 
autonioInliiiK,  l>nt  interi  ity  eonneetions  over  macadamized  highways  are  fast  beeomiiiK  a  nniversat 
reality.  The  Government  has  drawn  plans  for  the  repair  amt  construction  of  some  1,500  miles  of 
roads! 


Roads  suitable  for  automobiling  are  found  in  most  of  the  important 
cities  of  Latin  America  and  their  environs,  while  many  are  being 
specially  built  and  opened  for  this  kind  of  transport. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic,  such  cities  as  Buenos  Aires.  Rosario, 
and  Bahia  Blanca  are  provided  with  excellent  roads  and  avenues,  and 
a  road  now  in  course  of  construction  is  to  connect  the  principal  coast 
towns  in  Buenos  Aires  Province,  which  when  completed  will  be  95 
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miles  in  length.  F urthermore  a  large  number  of  new  roads  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  new  Mitre  railway  law  ojierative  in  the  Republic. 

In  Mexico,  Panama,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  road  building  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  while  in  Peru  a  highway  between  Paucartambo  and  the 
Madre  de  Dios  River,  a  distance  of  225  miles,  is  under  construction 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £34,000,  and  in  northern  Peru  a  road  373  miles 
long  is  being  built.  In  this  country,  by  a  law  of  December  11,  1000, 
the  whole  male  population  has  been  drafted  for  work  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  no  money  being  accejited  in  lieu  of  labor,  though  a  substitute 
workman  may  be  enii:)loyed. 

At  the  close  of  1907  there  were  in  Buenos  Aires  909  private  cars, 
277  taxicabs,  and  158  other  motor  vehicles,  most  of  them  (95  per  cent) 
being  of  French  make.  Since  then  the  number  has  greatly  increased, 
1,095  motors  being  reported  at  the  close  of  1908. 

Brazil  is  a  good  market  for  large,  reliable  cars,  the  chief  business 
of  American  salesmen  being  done  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo. 
Some  of  the  best  roads  of  the  country  are  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and 
the  Government  has  granted  concessions  to  syndicates  to  place  lines 
of  automobiles  in  service  between  certain  cities  not  served  by  rail¬ 
roads.  In  1907,  according  to  a  British  consular  rejiort,  Brazil  im¬ 
ported  30G  cars,  of  which  230  were  from  France,  54  from  the  United 
States,  28  from  Germany,  and  22  from  Great  Britain.  In  March, 
1908,  the  total  number  of  cars  running  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  415, 
of  which  30  per  cent  were  traffic  cars,  while  at  the  same  time  Sao 
Paulo  had  about  100. 

In  tlie  matter  of  duties  and  charges  it  is  stated  that  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  the  customs  duty  on  imported  motor  cars  is  10  per  cent 
of  the  declared  value,  the  duty  on  motor  accessories  being  10  per 
cent  on  the  customs  value.  In  Brazil  the  duty  on  motor  cars  (car¬ 
riages  or  boats)  for  the  transjiortation  of  passengers  or  cargo  is  7 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  trucks,  fitted  uj)  or  in  pieces  with  motor 
and  all  appurtenances  excejiting  body  of  carriage,  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  while  motor  cars  (carriages  or  boats),  the  fuel  for  which 
is  pure  alcohol,  are  also  charged  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  Uruguay 
10  per  cent  is  charged  on  the  value.  In  Costa  Rica  the  duty  is 
charged  on  the  gross  weight  at  the  rate  of  33  centimos  of  the  gold 
colon  (about  20  cents)  per  kilogram.  In  Honduras  the  impoi't  duty 
on  motor  cars  is  2  cents  jier  jiound,  and  in  Colombia  it  is  3  cents  gold 
per  kilogram. 

In  C'hile,  on  all  carriages,  cars,  or  trolleys,  in  bulk  or  in  2:)ieces, 
Avhether  automobiles  or  not,  the  charge  is  00  per  cent  on  the  invoice 
price,  and  in  Nicaragua  it  is  40  centavos  gold  per  kilogram.  In 
Mexico  imiiort  charges  vary  greath"  according  to  the  size  and  char¬ 
acter  of  finish  given  the  car  or  carriage,  and  no  duty  is  collected  in 
Bolivia  or  Paraguay. 
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A(’()M1*ILATI()X  of  statistics  dcalinu:  with  IJritish  capital 
invested  in  Latin  America  made  hy  the  “  South  American 
Journal  "  shows  a  total  of  £71().l  13,124,  of  which  £310.- 
0(58, 534  represent  government  and  municipal  bonds,  £287.- 
(>41,(555  railwa3's,  and  £0(5,(580,482  miscellaneons  business  entei j^rises 
other  than  banks  in  which  £20,813,124  are  placed. 

The  distribution  of  these  sums  among  the  various  conntries  is  given 
as  follows : 


BoikIs,  ftr. 


Rail  wiiys. 


Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


Argentine  Republic 

Mexico . 

Brazil . 

I'rugiiay . 

Chile . 

Cuba  . 

Peru . 

Venezuela . 

Colombia . 

Co.sta  Rica . 

Honduras . 

Paraguay . 

Salvador . 

Ecuador  . 

Guatemala . 

Nicaragua . 

Bolivia . 


£74,  :i84, 153 
70,321,340 
95,095, 132 
27,528,257 
20,402,512  I 
7,000,000  I 


4,876,080 
2,687,800 
2,000,000 
3, 143, 200 
846, 100 
1,000,000 


1,440,920 
242, 5(X> 


61.53,191,058 
.54,415,580  . 
20,474,374 
12,699,4.52  [ 
14,881,060  I 
18,139,161  ; 

800,  (XM) 
1,. 5-20, 000 
2, 807, 640 
3,395,400 


1,772,430 
1,383,900 
2, 161,600 


625, 125, 809 
14,  .510, 741 
20,040,518 
4, 137. 092 
8, 764,  .833 
.566,200 
22,229,000 
975,289 


140,000 


62.52, 701,, 560 
139,247,661 
135,610,024 
14,364,801 
14,048,405 
2.5,705,361 
23,229,000 
7,371,369 
5, 495, 440 
5, 395, 400 
3,143,200 
2, 618,  ,530 
2,383,900 
2,161,600 
1,440,920 
242,  .500 
140,000 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  GUA¬ 
TEMALA 

Hon.  william  IIEIMKE,  the  United  States  Minister  to 
Guatemala,  in  a  letter  to  the  State  Department  under  date 
of  February  22,  conveys  the  interesting  news  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  has  issued 
a  decree  making  the  study  of  the  bmglish  language  compulsory  in 
the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic.  As  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  of  one  of  the  ])i’ominent  Central  American  countries  is 
sure  to  attract  general  attention,  there  is  given  l)elow  the  letter  of  the 
United  States  ^linister  and  a  copy  of  the  presidential  decree  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  “  El  Gnatemalteco^'  the  official  journal  of  the  country,  for 
February  20.  1000: 

No.  ir»!).  I  American  l.EtiATioN, 

fl iKitvinala,  Fchrnorn  iii,  /.WW. 

Hon.  Robert  Bacon, 

Fccrvtnvu  of  State,  Wai^liinotoii,  IK  V. 

Sib:  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  transmit  herewitli  a  clipping  from  "El  Gaa- 
temalteco,"  the  ofiiclal  organ  of  the  Government  of  (Juatemala,  together  witli 
a  translation  of  the  clipping,  publishing  a  decree  issued  l>y  President  Manvei. 
Estrada  Cabrera,  under  date  of  the  l.^th  instant,  relating  to  tlie  compulsory 
study  of  the  English  language  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic. 

The  Minister  of  Puldic  Instruction  came  to  the  Legation  to-day,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  President,  to  call  my  special  attention  to  this  decree  and 
to  tlie  desire  of  that  Executive  to  impress  upon  the  young  student  the  usefulness 
of  our  language  and  to  the  imiM>rtance  and  necessity  of  learning  the  same;  and 
in  thiinking  Minister  Mendez  for  his  courtesy  iii  thus  bringing  tlie  matter  to 
my  attention  I  informed  liim  that  I  considennl  it  of  sufticient  importance  to 
send  a  copy  and  translation  of  the  President’s  demw  to  my  Government  as 
showing  our  appreciation  of  ids  well-known  unceasing  endeavor  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  learning  among  the  youth  of  the  country,  since  intellwtual  advancement 
exerted  a  strong  intiuence  on  good  citizenship. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  sir.  your  oliedient  servant. 

Wm.  Hei.mkk. 

Pai.ace  ok  the  Execitive  Power, 

(laatemala.  h'ehrnanj  to,  tDOU. 

Witli  tlie  desire  ever  to  expand  the  horizon  of  studious  youth,  and  in  view  of 
the  imjMirtauce  assiinasl  by  iiKKlern  languages  as  a  channel  for  tlie  acipiisition 
l)!>2 
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of  knowledge.  esi)ooially  amongst  tbo  people  of  Guatemala  in  their  privileged 
situation  in  the  iiKMlern  world  and  through  the  advantages  offereil  by  Its  Inter- 
oceanle  railway, 

The  f’onstitutional  ITesident  of  the  Itepublle  dwrees: 

That  from  the  beginning  of  the  itresent  year  the  praetioiil  studj'  of  English 
be  compulsory  in  the  primary  sehools.  and  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year  it  will  be  recpiired  that  the  aspii’ant  for  the  degree  in  Science  and 
Letters,  as  also  in  obtaining  the  title  of  Teacher,  he  siteak  that  language  and 
translate  French  corn'ctly. 

I.et  it  be  communicated. 

Estrada  G. 

The  S(H-retary  of  State  in  the  l)ei)artment  of  1‘ubllc  Works  and  charged  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Education. 

Joaquin  Mkndez. 


Author. 


•tRGKNTIXK  RKPUBUC. 


Allinii  (t.  SnyJer,  ConsiiWieiipral,  Itiieiius 
Aires. 


National  finances 


Arrival  ol  vessels  at  Buenos  Aires,  19(IS . 

Wool  shipments  from  Hio  cle  la  Plata  from  ()<■ 
toiler  1  to  lleoemliersi,  I90s. 


fieoriie  K.  Ainlerson,  Consul-Oeneral,  Kio  il« 
Janeiro. 


.Subsilly  for  (irowinc  wheat . 

Details  of  hiiilcet  for  1909 . 

International  Ilypiene  Exposition . . 

Raiiway  strike . 

Propaitanila  for  American  products . 

Exports  from  Bahia  to  the  I'nited  States,  P.IOH, 
1907,  and  190S, 

Trade  of  Santos — Sao  Paulo  district,  190S . 

European-South  .American  shippint; . 

Declared  exjiorts  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
United  States  in  190k. 

Shipment sof crude rtihlier from  t he  Para dist rict . 
Foreign  trade  in  1908 . 

CHILE. 

Exposition  of  .American  gooiis  at  Santiago . 

Manufacturing  in  the  Uepiiblic . 

COUIMBI.t. 

Concrete  stono  and  machinerj- . 

Hot  springs  in  the  Republic . 

American  publications . 

Construction,  repair,  and  administration  of  roads. 

Public  lands  and  national  forests . 

Railway  and  shipping  tariffs . 

Motor  lioats . 

The  Muxa  emerald  mines,  and  contract  for  sale 
of  emeralds  for  account  of  Colombia — ixo- 
nomic  conditions  improving. 

Commercial  travelers  necessary  elements  in  for¬ 
eign  trades. 

Entry  of  firearms,  ammunition,  etc.,  into  the 
Republic. 

Importations  of  machinery . 

Imports  and  exports  of  the  Republic  in  19118 _ 

COSTA  RICA. 

Exports  from  San  Jose  and  Puntarenas  to  the 
Imited  States  in  1908. 


George  .A .  Chamlieriain,Consul,  Peniainbuco. 
J.  A\'.  O’Hara,  Consul.  Santos. 

Pierre  Paul  Demers,  Consul.  Bahia. 

George  E.  Anderson,  Consul-General,  Rio  dc 
Janeiro. 


George  II.  Pickerell, Consul,  Para. 

Gi-orge  E.  .Anderson,  Consul-General,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 


Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 


Jay  Whib',  Consul-General.  Bogota. 


Dec.  3(1  Do. 

Dih:.  31  Do. 

Jan.  16  Isaac  .A.  Manning,  Consul,  Cartagena. 


.do _  Chariest’.  Elierhardt,  Consul,  Harranqiiilla. 


Lsaac  -A.  Manning,  Consul,  Cartagena. 


John  C.  Caldwell.  Consul,  San  Jose. 


Feb.  12  James  I,.  Rodgers,  Consul-General,  II  abaiia. 
Mar.  1  Do. 

Mar.  5  Do. 


Prospective  sugar  output  in  1909  . 

Sugar  refining . 

Sugar  and  tobaix-o  crops  of  1909 . 

IHIMINICAK  REPUBLIC. 

Need  of  a  bank  in  the  Puerto  Plata  district _ 

AVlne  imported  into  the  Republic . 

MEXICO. 

Mail-order  trade . 

Educational  works,  dictionaries,  school  liooks. 


Ralph  J.  Totten,  Consul,  Puerto  Plata. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  Consul,  Saltillo. 
William  W.  Canada,  Consul,  A’eracru*. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MARCH  22— Continued. 


Title. 


ME.Yicu — continued. 


Coal  industry . 

Complaints  of  Mexican  wheat  buyers  a^inst 
American  ^ain  and  wheat  dealers — a  proba¬ 
ble  factor  in  the  increase  of  the  Mexican- 
Canadian  wheat  trade. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Matamoros  dis¬ 
trict  in  1908. 

Salt  deposits . 

Sales  of  lumber  in  Mexico  City,  prices,  etc . 

Palm-oil  machinery . 

Escoba  fiber . 

Notes:  Prmect  for  construction  of  a  railroad  l>e- 
tween  Monclova,  Coahuila,  and  Chihuahua; 
general  rules  for  the  application  of  the  tariff; 
a  merchant  of  Saltillo  suggests  that  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  would  be  a 
good  investment  for  American  capital;  inaug¬ 
uration  of  new  normal  school  building  at 
Saltillo. 

Orange  growing . 

Summaiy  of  annual  statement  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway. 

Wax  from  the  candelilla— Mexico's  newest  in¬ 
dustry. 

Automobiles  in  Chihuahua . 

Supplemental  report  on  candelilla . 

Agricultural  production  of  the  State  of  Ta- 
maulipas  compared  with  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  of  Mexico — both  for  the  year  1905. 

NICARAGUA. 

“Commercial  Index’’  of  western  Nicaragua  for 
1909. 

New  customs  law . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Cape  Qracias  &  Dios 
district. 

PANAMA. 

Gold-mining  properties  in  the  consular  district 
of  Santiago  de  Veraguas. 

PARAGUAY. 

Foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  the  Re¬ 
public. 

Tobacco  in  the  Republic . 

I’repared  roofing . 


URUGUAY. 

New  steamship  communication  l>et  ween  Monte¬ 
video  and  San  Francisco. 

Installation  of  a  siren  and  wireless  telegraph  sta- 
tion  on  Lobos  Island. 

Commercial  education  in  the  Republic . 

VENEZUELA. 

Decree  modifying  the  tariff  law . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Puerto  Cabello 
district  in  1908. 


Date  of 
report.  | 


Jan. 

30 

Feb. 

3 

.  ..do. 

Feb. 

9 

Feb. 

11 

Feb. 

13 

Feb. 

15 

Feb. 

20 

...do. 

...do. 

Ho...  J 

Mar. 

4 

...do. 

Feb. 

4 

...do . ! 

Feb. 

15  i 

Feb. 

2 

Dec. 

29 

Dec. 

30 

'  Jan. 

9 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

23 

1  Jan. 

15 

!  Feb. 

1 

25 

Author. 


Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 
Do. 


Do. 

C.  PiquetteMitchel,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- 
General,  Mexico. 

Do. 

Do. 

Arminius  T.  llaelierle,  Consul,  Manzanillo. 
Thomas  W.  Voetter,  Consul,  Saltillo. 


Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 
Do. 

Do. 

Lewis  A.  Martin,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 
Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamaros. 
Do. 


Jose  de  Olivares,  Consul,  Managua. 

Do. 

Edwin  W.  Trimmer,  Consul,  Cape  Gracias  A 
Dios. 


Nathaniel  I.  Hill,  Consular  Agent,  Santiago. 


Edward  J.  Norton,  Consul,  Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 

F.  W.  Godin g, Consul,  Montevideo. 

Do. 

Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  Vice  and  Deputy 
Consul,  Montevideo. 

James  W .  Johnson,  Consul,  Puerto  Caliello. 
Do. 
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BUDGET  PROVISIONS  FOR  1909. 


As  definitely  -sanctioned  by  the  National  Congress,  the  budget  of 
the  Argentine  Government  covering  the  year  1901)  provides  for  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $25,907,777  gold  and  $198,344,400  paper,  with  estimated 
revenues  of  $07,820,433  gold  and  $100,039,510  paper. 

Appropriations  made  cover  the  following  items:  Congress,  $4,- 
200,000  currency;  ministry  of  the  interior,  $28,009,900  currency; 
foreign  office,  $997,541  gold  and  $1,953,400  paper;  ministry  of 
finance,  $13,078,422  paper;  public  debt  and  sundries,  $23,309,492  gold 
and  $18,845,488  paper;  ministry  of  justice  and  education,  $33,917,290 
paper;  ministry  of  war,  $22,570,274  paper;  ministry  of  marine, 
$15,144  gold  and  $10,453,470  paper;  ministry  of  agriculture,  $5,- 
821,141;  pensions,  $8,073,015  paper;  renewal  of  army  and  navy 
material,  $15,000,000  paper;  centenary  celebration,  $3,000,000  paper. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  1907-8. 

In  1907  the  banks  of  the  Argentine  Republic  had  on  deposit  $29,- 
028,792  gold,  as  compared  with  $20,474,471  gold  in  1908,  and  $729,- 
328,111  national  money  in  1907,  as  compared  with  $809,323,321 
national  money  in  1908. 

The  funds  on  hand  in  gold  in  the  government  conversion  office  at 
the  end  of  1908  amounted  to  $120,482,515.70,  as  compared  with  $105,- 
113,871.50  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1907,  or  an  increase  in  1908  of 
$21,308,044.20.  The  government  conversion  office  {caja  de  conver¬ 
sion)  is  an  institution  established  for  the  redemption  or  exchange  of 
paper  money  for  gold  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  AND  REVENUES  DURIN,G  1908. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  just  issued 
a  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  during  the  year 
1908,  which  .show  a  total  of  $08,149,820.54  gold  and  $99,572,953.14 
paper,  the  former  being  derived  from  customs  receipts  and  the  latter 
from  internal-revenue  taxes. 

The  import  duties  form  the  largest  item  of  the  former,  amounting 
to  $50,992,194.74  gold,  the  balance  being  made  up  by  port  and  wharf¬ 
age  dues,  light-hou.se  dues,  storage  and  hoisting  charges,  consular 
fees,  etc. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS  IN  1908. 

At  the  close  of  1908  there  were  2,252  postal  and  telegraph  offices 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  Argentine  post-offices  handled  in 


STATUE  OF  VALENTIN  ALSINA,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

This  <listiii>ruislu'd  Arirontine  slHtt'siiinn,  jurist,  nml  writer  wiis  born  in  Unenos  .Aires  in  l.'WJ 
iimi  (lie(i  in  1H(H».  He  whs  Kovernor  of  tlie  I’rovinee  of  Hnenos  Aires,  mnl  his  lilerary  and 
ii'Kal  works  are  liiKlily  prizeci  by  tlie  .Artrenline  press  and  Imr,  anion);  them  lM'ini;a  eonipila- 
tion  of  tile  penal  eisle  of  the  Keimlilie  and  a  treatise  on  tlie  Faikland  Islands.  Valentin 
Aisina  was  the  father  of  the  eelebrateil  Argentine  patriot  .\iiolfo  Alsina. 


RIVER  AND  TUNNEL  NORTHEAST  OF  CORDOBA,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Coriliiliu.  caiiitiil  of  the  provinee  of  the  .'iuiiie  iiiiiiie.  is  sitmiteii  in  a  iK-autifiil  valley  on  Itie  I’riinero  River.  :!.s7  miles  northwest  of  Hnenos 
Aires,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  pieinresiine  porti<ms  of  the  Argentine  Reiaihlie.  Kail  eommnnieatioii  is  had  to  the  north  with 
Bolivia,  and  a  large  eommeree  is  curried  on  in  hides  and  wool. 
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1908  mail  matter  aggregating  (508,124,1^^7  pieces,  or  7  per  cent  more 
than  that  handled  in  1907.  The  length  of  the  telegraph  system  of 
the  Government  in  1908  was  25,202  kilometers,  and  the  number  of 
postal  and  telegraph  employees  in  the  service  was  9,457.  The  reve¬ 
nues  derived  from  this  service  in  1908  amounted  to  $10,805,128.18,  of 
which  $8,328,988.97  corresponded  to  the  jiostal  service.  The  increase 
in  the  receipts  of  1908,  as  compared  with  those  of  1907,  was  9.8 
per  cent. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  DURING  1908. 

According  to  a  statement  jmblished  by  the  Government  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  exported  during  the 
year  1908  amounted  to  3,(530,294  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  955,492 
tons  over  the  year  1907,  while  the  corn  exported  amounted  to 
1,711,804  tons,  being  455,492  tons  greater  than  the  year  previous, 
and  the  flax  exports  were  1,055,(550  tons,  or  291,914  tons  more  than 
during  the  year  1907.  Wool  exjiorts  increased  20,728  tons,  the  total 
shipments  for  1908  amounting  to  175,538  tons,  while  chilled  and 
frozen  beef  reached  the  total  of  180,915  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
42,593  tons  over  1907.  Jerked  beef  shows  a  decrease  of  3,999  tons, 
amounting  to  only  (5,050  tons  in  1908,  as  does  also  the  export  of  hay, 
which  amounted  to  only  32,078,  showing  a  decrease  of  14,799.  Both 
(piebracho  wood  and  quebracho  extract  show  an  increase,  the  exports 
of  the  former  amounting  to  254,571  tons  and  of  the  latter  to  48,102 
tons,  the  increase  over  1907  amounting  to  8,057  and  19,907  tons,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Exports  of  frozen  sheep  were  9,001  tons  greater  than  in  1907, 
amounting  to  78,841  tons,  while  sheepskins  increased  by  2,021  tons, 
amounting  to  20,370  tons  in  the  year  1908.  Of  ox  and  cow  hides 
there  were  04,510  tons  exported,  being  10,141  tons  more  than  in 
1907,  while  the  butter  exported  amounted  to  3,550  tons,  or  515  tons 
more  than  the  year  previous. 

The  largest  percentage  of  increase  is  shown  in  the  exportation  of 
oats,  of  which  there  were  440,041  tons  exported,  as  against  only 
143,500  tons  in  the  year  1907,  or  an  increase  of  290,475  tons.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  of  America  was  a 
large  importer  of  Argentine  oats,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  crop 
in  the  latter  country. 

Wheat  flour  shows  the  largest  percentage  of  decrease,  there  being 
exported  only  113,500  tons  during  the  year  1908,  as  against  127,499 
tons  in  the  year  1907,  a  decrease  of  13,999  tons. 

TRAFFIC  IN  BUENOS  AIRES  DURING  1908. 

In  an  interesting  report  which  the  director  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
traffic  office  has  submitted  to  the  inspector-general  it  is  pointed  out 
that  mechanical  traction  is  gradually  displacing  traction  by  animals. 
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not  only  in  the  street  car  service,  but  also  with  all  other  vehicles 
of  transportation,  both  public  and  private.  The  director  adds  that 
this  change  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  tends  to 
increase  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  vehicles,  but  makes  it  easier  to 
enforce  cleanliness  and  better  hygiene. 

On  December  31, 1908,  there  were  25,842  vehicles  of  various  kinds  in 
circulation  on  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires,  of  which  there  were  2,537 
private  carriages,  2,453  livery-stable  carriages,  and  2,527  public  cabs, 
(the  so-called  “coches  de  plaza,”  which  circulate  freely  through  the 
city  and  are  available  at  any  time  or  place).  Of  automobiles  there 
were  1,344  private,  172  garage,  104  freight,  and  75  taxicabs. 

There  are  7  street  railway  companies  in  Buenos  Aires,  having  a 
total  mileage  of  608  kilometers,  or  378  miles,  employing  5,778  hands, 
and  having  1,655  cars  in  service.  These  companies  effected  4,672,545 
trips  during  the  year,  the  gross  income  being  $25,229,266,  Argentine 
paper  pesos.  The  following  are  the  street  railway  companies  operat¬ 
ing  at  present  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires:  Compafiia  de  Tranvias 
Anglo- Argentino,  Compafiia  de  Tranvias  La  Capital,  Compafiia  de 
Tranvias  Metropolitano,  Compafiia  de  Tranvias  Gran  Xacional,  Com¬ 
pafiia  de  Tranvias  Lacroze,  Compafiia  de  Tranvias  Electricos  del  Sur, 
and  Compafiia  de  Tranvias  Ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Anglo-Argentino  is  the  largest  company,  with  a  total  exten¬ 
sion  of  304  kilometers,  or  189  miles,  being  almost  one-half  of  the 
total  mileage.  The  majority  of  street  railways  are  now  electrified, 
with  thoroughly  modern,  up-to-date  cars,  some  of  them  equipped 
with  fans,  electric  buttons,  heaters,  and  other  conveniences. 

IMMIGRATION  IN  1908. 

The  immigration  bureau  of  the  Argentine  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  Republic  dur¬ 
ing  1908  as  255,710.  This  is  3,174  in  excess  of  the  previous  record 
3’ear,  1906,  when  252,536  arrivals  were  reported. 

Nearly  half  the  immigrants  w’ere  of  Spanish  nationality,  125,497 
being  included  in  that  classification,  while  Italians  to  the  numlier  of 
93,479  ranked  next. 

Farmers  to  the  numlier  of  76,898  and  laborers  numbering  53,398 
formed  the  two  leading  classes  of  industrial  workmen. 

INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  EXHIBITION  IN  1910. 

The  holding  of  an  international  railway  exhibit  in  Buenos  Aires 
during  the  summer  of  1910,  in  connection  with  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  indeiiendence  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  and  a  circular  has  been  issued  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  project  inviting  the  participation  of  the 
civilized  world. 
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Opportunity  is  offered  for  an  exhibit  of  everything  connected  with 
transport  by  land,  while  as  an  indication  of  the  ready  market  to  be 
found  for  railway  inv’entions  and  applications  in  the  Republic,  the 
circular  states  that  the  country  possesses  25,000  kilometers  of  railway 
which  Iwfore  the  passing  of  another  generation  will  have  reached  at 
least  100,000  kilometers,  to  which  must  be  added  1,000  kilometers  of 
electric  lines.  Furthermore  there  are  within  the  Republic  over 
3,000,000  square  kilometers  of  fertile  territory,  whose  produce  in  1908 
gave  rise  to  an  international  trade  worth  nearly  $050,000,000,  of  which 
nearly  $100,000,000  represents  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  exports. 

MUNICIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Property  sales  in  Buenos  Aires  during  1908  were  recorded  to  the 
value  of  $187,023,241  national  currency,  as  compared  with  $177,- 
255,932  in  1907  and  $211,729,809  in  the  preceding  year.  The  highest 
average  price  per  meter  was  attained  in  December,  rising  to  $19.79, 
against  $4.32  in  May. 

Mortgage  transactions  covered  0,577  properties,  comprising  3.844,- 
059  square  meters,  on  which  loans  to  the  amount  of  $84,493,579  na¬ 
tional  currency  were  raised. 

The  tramwa}"  companies  I'eport  255,071,840  passengers  transported 
during  the  year,  with  receipts  amounting  to  $25,229,200  national 
currency. 

The  jiopulation  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  given  as  1,189,180,  an 
increase  of  59,894  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Fire  losses  are  recorded  as  $2,800,000,  against  more  than  $5,225,000 
in  1907. 

The  effective  lighting  of  the  city  is  indicated  by  the  report  of  the 
German  electric  company,  indicating  an  output  of  28,105,003  kilo¬ 
watts  of  current,  while  the  three  gas  companies  supplied  for  private 
use  over  37,000,000  cubic  meters  of  gas  and  for  public  lighting  nearly 
7,750,000  cubic  meters. 

The  public  lighting  of  the  city  comprised  a  total  of  27,380  lights 
with  2,470,858  candlepower,  embracing  18,492  incandescent  gas  lamps, 
0,053  kerosene  lamps,  1.800  alcohol,  and  1,041  arc  lamps,  the  number 
increasing  during  the  year  by  18  per  cent  and  the  candlepower  by  28 
per  cent. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  1908,  the  German  electric  company  de¬ 
posited  with  the  municipality  the  sum  of  $181,245,  being  the  0  per 
cent  tax  on  its  revenue  for  the  period. 

ESTIMATE  OF  CEREAL  PRODUCTION  FOR  1909. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  wheat,  flax,  and  oat  crops  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  year  1908-9  is  $857,210,000  national  money,  and  the  estimated 
production,  in  tons,  is  as  follows:  Mlieat,  4,050,000;  flax,  1,080,000; 
and  oats,  850,000. 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  HIDES  IN  1908. 

.  During!:  1J>08  the  miinber  of  ox  and  house  hides  shipped  from  the 
Argentine  Kepiihlic  totaled  4.37{),087,  as  compared  with  3,041.234  in 
the  previous  year,  while  sheejiskins  to  the  amount  of  7().371  hales  were 
sent  abroad,  against  r)0,2()0  in  1007. 

Of  the  hides,  the  United  States  was  the  principal  Iniyer,  taking 
1.4r)(>.143,  against  1.200,00C  sent  to  Oermany  and  054,710  to  Italy, 
while  France  took  the  bulk,  or  55,202  bales,  of  the  sheejiskins,  the 
United  States  following  with  7,000. 

RAILWAYS  IN  1907. 

According  to  the  official  report  just  published  by  the  railways  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  I’ublic  Works  of  the  .Vrgentine  Reiiublic, 
there  were  22,125  kilometers  (13,740  miles)  of  railwaj’s  (not  including 
street  railways)  open  to  the  public  on  December  31,  1007.  These 
were  operated  by  21  companies,  while  on  December  31,  1000,  there 
were  22  companies  operating  only  20,557  kilometers  (12,772  miles), 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  074  miles  in  the  total  length  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  a  decrease  of  1  in  the  number  of  operating  companies.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Argentine  Eastern  and  the  Argentine 
Northeastern  Railway  companies  have  combined  and  formed  one 
company  only. 

The  Argentine  (lovernment  owns  and  operates  2.050  kilometers 
(1,838  miles)  of  the  total,  the  balance,  10,100  kilometers  (11,008 
miles),  being  owned  by  jjrivate  corporations,  mostly  British  com¬ 
panies,  having  their  head  offices  in  London,  although  Belgian  and 
French  capitalists  have  lately  acquired  some  valuable  railway  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  Argentine  Government. 

Three  different  gauges  are  used,  viz,  1,  1.435,  and  1.070  meters, 
being  equal  to  30.37,  50.50,  and  00  inches,  respectively,  while  the 
sleepers  used  are  mostly  of  hardwood,  the  Argentine  quebracho  wood 
furnishing  an  excellent  material  for  that  purpose. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  transported  during  the  year  was 
41,784,238  and  the  freight  carried  amounted  to  27.020,011  tons,  20  per 
cent  of  which,  or  7,285,030  tons,  were  cereals. 

During  the  year  1007  the  total  receipts  of  the  Argentine  railways 
amounted  to  $87,070,340  gold  and  the  total  expenditures  were 
$54,210,457  gold,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  $33,750,880  gold,  1  Argentine 
gold  peso  being  equal  to  $0,005  United  States  currency.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  railways  was  as  follows : 


Pesos  Kold. 

Government  proiterty _  77,  .'"(IK),  000 

I’rivate  property _ S71,  4S1,.S07 

Total _ _ 949,  071,  397 
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thus  showing;  a  total  investment  of  more  than  $900,000,000,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  which,  or  over  $800,000,000,  being  represented  by  Brit¬ 
ish  cai)ital,  which  is  an  elo(pient  proof  of  the  confidence  of  European 
capitalists  in  the  future  and  j^rogress  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 


NEW  STAMP  LAW. 

The  new  stamp  law  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  promulgated  De¬ 
i-ember  4,  1908,  provides  12  classes  of  stamped  paper  ranging  in  value 
from  5  centavos  to  100  centavos  (2  to  40  cents)  per  sheet,  and  11  de-- 
nominations  of  document  stamps  varying  in  value  from  1  centavo  to 
100  centavos  (0.004  to  40  cents).  The  law  consist  of  30  articles,  and 
prescribes  in  detail  the  various  uses  of  the  different  classes  of  stamped 
paper  and  stamps. 

REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  formalities  and  expenses  incident  to  the  registration  of  trade¬ 
marks  in  Bolivia  embrace  the  cost  of  registration  and  payment  of 
government  taxes  for  ten  years,  00  holiinanos ;  agents’  fees,  45  holivi- 
anos;  and  consular  fees,  about  13  holii'ianos;  making  a  total  of  124 
holii'ianos,  equivalent  to  about  $47.50. 

The  documents  usually  cover  ten  years,  but  any  period  desired  may 
b(‘  specified. 


CUSTOMS  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BUDGET. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  In-  the  Bi-azilian 
budget  for  1909  the  Executive  is  authorized: 

To  collect  import  taxes  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  gold 
and  50  per  cent  or  G5  per  cent  paper,  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  article  2,  Xo.  3,  letters  a  and  b,  of  law  1452  of  December  30, 
1905.  A  quota  of  5  per  cent  gold  on  the  total  import  taxes  shall  l)e 
applied  to  the  redemption  fund ;  a  quota  of  20  per  cent  gold  shall  be 
applied  to  expenditure  in  gold,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  converted 
into  paper  to  meet  expenditure  in  that  medium.  The  50  per  cent 
gold  tax  shall  be  collected  so  long  as  exchange  remains  above  15 
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pence  per  milreis  for  thirty  consecutive  days,  and  shall  only  cease  to 
lie  collected  if  it  continues  below  that  figure  for  a  like  jieriod.  To 
regulate  this,  the  average  exchange  for  thirty  days  will  be  taken.  If 
exchange  declines  to  15  pence  or  below,  the  import  tax  on  merchandise 
will  be  collected  at  the  rate  of  C5  per  cent  in  paper  and  35  per  cent  in 
gold. 

To  recover  up  to  2  per  cent  gold  on  the  official  value  of  imports  (with 
certain  specified  excejitions)  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
custom-houses  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Victoria,  Bahia,  Recife,  and 
Belem,  the  moneys  to  be  employed  for  the  construction  of  harbor 
works  undertaken  by  the  Union  or  by  concessionaires.  Also,  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  recover  1  to  5  reis  per  kilo  on  merchandise  loaded  or 
discharged  at  other  ports  according  to  value,  destination,  or  origin. 

To  modify  the  import  dues  and  even  to  grant  free  entry  for  such 
time  as  may  lie  deemed  advisable  to  articles  coming  from  abroad 
which  can  compete  with  similar  goods  produced  in  the  country. 

To  grant  exemption  from  duties  to  the  following: 

1.  To  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  for  the  preparation 
and  manufacture  of  rubber,  as  well  as  to  appliances  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dairy  produce,  when  imported  directly  by  the  farmers  or 
manufacturers  themselves,  and  machinery  and  appliances  for  the 
installation  of  jerked-beef  plants  and  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
refuse  of  the  sugar  cane,  as  well  as  such  chemicals  as  are  required 
for  their  preparation,  paying  5  per  cent  registration  fee. 

2.  To  drugs  and  instruments  imported  by  societies  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  tuberculosis,  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Childern 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  by  the  Dispensary  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
the  capital. 

3.  To  seeds  and  live  plants  and  to  fine  specimens  of  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  sheep,  and  swine  for  breeding  purposes. 

4.  To  silkworm  eggs  and  to  swarms  of  bees  and  their  hives,  as  well 
as  to  all  appliances  used  in  apiculture  and  to  utensils  for  storing 
honey  when  imported  by  jirofessional  bee  farmers. 

5.  To  materials  imported  for  the  construction  of  sugar  factories, 
as  well  as  for  the  construction  or  extension  of  plantation  railways 
and  the  construction  of  port  works  by  concession  to  private  individ¬ 
uals,  on  which  goods  a  registration  fee  of  5  per  cent  shall  be  paid. 
The  same  provisions  are  applicable  to  material  imported  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  river  navigation  by  agricultural  and  industrial  undertakings. 

6.  To  stamped  tin  plates  and  their  accessories  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tins  for  butter,  lard,  and  bacon,  when  imported  direct  by  the 
producers,  a  registration  fee  of  5  per  cent  being  decreed. 

7.  To  material  imported  by  private  individuals  or  companies  who 
propose  to  establish  factories  for  the  preservation  of  fish,  shellfish, 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  to  develop  the  rational  and  economical 
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cultivation  of  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  barleis 
alfalfa,  wheat,  and  textiles,  and  to  prepare  the  same  for  market  in 
properly  equipped  factories.  To  stimulate  these  native  industries 
the  executive  shall  arrange  with  the  railways  of  the  Union  and  the 
navigation  companies  receiving  a  subsidy  or  other  state  aid  for  a 
reasonable  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  on  articles  produced  at  such 
establishments. 

8.  To  machinery  and  tools  imported  by  the  States,  municipalities, 
and  individuals  for  the  culture  of  silk,  provided  that  in  the  spinning 
and  weaving  only  native  cocoons  are  used. 

9.  When  solicited  b}'  governments  of  States,  municipalities,  and 
the  Federal  District,  after  payment  of  a  registration  fee  of  5  per 
cent,  to  materials  imported  for  various  works  undertaken  by  the 
administration  itself  or  by  contract  for  the  purposes  of  sanitation 
and  the  improvement  of  cities  or  water  suiiplies;  to  metal  goods  for 
drainage  purposes;  to  material  for  paving,  stone-breaking  machinery, 
motors  and  steam  rollers  for  macadamizing  roads;  to  material  for 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  ports  and  harbors;  construc¬ 
tion  of  furnaces  for  the  incineration  of  garbage;  bridges,  lighting 
plants,  steam  and  electric  railways,  as  well  as  to  all  material  for  the 
generation  of  power  for  the  same;  to  materials  for  analytical  labo¬ 
ratories;  to  materials  for  prisons  and  reformatories;  to  animals  and 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  police  force  and  fire  brigade;  to  furni¬ 
ture  for  schools  imported  by  the  state  governments  or  municipalities, 
which  shall  lie  exempt  from  all  custom-house  dues,  warehouse  dues, 
etc.,  and  shall  only  pay  1  per  cent  registration  fee;  also  to  materials 
for  port  service  and  dredging  of  shallows  and  channels. 

10.  To  pipes  and  material  required  for  the  drainage  service  in  the 
States  of  Bahia,  Ceara,  Maranhao,  Pernambuco,  Santa  Catharina, 
Amazonas,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana,  the  city  of  Xictheroy,  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  capitals  of  the  States  of  Parahyba 
and  Espirito  Santo. 

11.  To  all  machinery  for  waterworks  of  any  kind,  including  mo¬ 
tors  for  same,  and  windmills,  tubular  wells,  pumps,  and  conduit 
pipes  and  all  accessories  needed  for  waterworks  in  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State  of  Ceara  and  other  States  subject  to  drought,  im¬ 
ported  for  the  public  servdcc.  The  same  favor  will  be  granted  to  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  importing  said  materials  at  their  own  expense  and 
for  personal  use  in  said  States.  Exemption  from  duties  and  from 
registration  fees  must  be  requested  by  the  municipalities  interested 
from  the  minister  of  finance. 

12.  To  carburetors,  stoves,  heating  utensils,  lamps,  and  all  con¬ 
trivances  requiring  the  use  of  pure  alcohol,  carbonized  or  denatured. 
On  these  goods  a  registration  fee  of  10  per  cent  must  be  paid. 
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18.  4’<)  aiiiinalK  destined  foi*  zoolofrical  pirdens  and  for  zooteehnical 
and  scientific  purposes. 

14.  To  articles  imported  by  the  ^yovermnents  of  the  various  States 
for  colonizin<r  jiurposes  and  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians, 

IT).  To  appliances,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements  im¬ 
ported  for  use*  on  fazendas  and  on  the  XLxperimental  farms  established 
by  the  various  States. 

ir>.  To  small  bitumen  plates  and  glass  balls  for  targets  imported  by 
rifh*  clubs,  as  well  as  cartridges  to  be  used  by  the  said  clubs,  a  regis¬ 
tration  fee  of  2  per  cent  to  lie  paid  on  these  goods. 

17,  To  casks  and  barrels,  new  and  iinmountt'd.  for  wine  grown  in 
the  country,  imported  by  agricultural  syndicates  or  other  producers 
and  by  jerked-beef  plants  for  tallow  and  grease. 

18.  To  machinery  and  accessories  for  the  establishment  of  wrought 
iron  and  cement  foundries  and  works. 

10.  To  material  imported  by  private  individuals  or  societies  wh(» 
propose  to  erect  in  the  capital  and  in  cities  whose  population  e.xceeds 
50,000,  model  workmen's  dwelling  houses,  on  condition  that  said  indi¬ 
viduals  or  societies  undertake  in  a  contract  to  lx>  signed  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Treasury  to  let  such  houses  at  moderate  rents,  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  and  schedules  fixed  by  the  Government,  which 
shall  also  exercise  strict  supervision  of  all  the  conditions  of  this 
concession. 

20.  To  material  imported  by  the  military  and  naval  clubs  for  the 
construction  of  club  houses  in  the  Avenida  Central. 

21.  To  material  imported  by  the  school  of  engineering  at  Porto 
Alegre  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings. 

22.  To  material  and  other  articles  intended  for  the  installation  of 
hotels  covered  by  the  decree  of  December  23,  1907 ;  the  same  privilege 
to  be  extended  to  similar  establishments  in  the  States,  the  plans  of 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Government  for  approval. 

23.  To  the  marble  intended  for  the  monument  commemorative  of 
the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  Brazil  erected  at  Nictheroy 
by  the  Salesian  Fathers. 

24.  To  pulverizers  and  sulphur  sprinklers,  to  powdered  sulphur,  to 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  to  prepared  salts  of  copper  when  intended 
for  the  vine-growing  industry  and  imported  by  vine  growers  or 
agricultural  syndicates. 

Authority  is  also  granted  the  executive  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale 
for  rublxer  exported  from  the  Acre,  based  on  the  price  of  the  article 
and  on  Avhich  actual  duties  may  lie  reduced  to  14  per  cent  in  favor 
of  the  producers,  who  may  form  a  syndicate,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  January  0,  1903. 

Free  entry  through  the  customs  is  also  granted  to  cattle,  horses, 
asses,  sheep,  and  goats  imported  for  breeding  purposes,  the  e.xecutive 
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charfred  with  deteriuiniiijr  tin*  nuiuhor  «if  hrei'dinj?  aiiiiuals  in 
the  "roups  imported. 

All  dispositions  of  iirevious  biul"et  laws  remain  in  force  w^hich 
do  not  deal  specially  with  the  ti.xin"  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  with 
the  orpinization  of  deiiartments  or  fiscal  lej;[islation  or  which  have 
not  been  specially  revoked. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  connection  with  the  advance  of  llS.t)  per  cent  noted  for  Brazilian 
sugar  ex2iorts  during  1008  as  compared  with  the  jireceding  year,  it  is 
stated  that  a  movement  is  in  ijrogress  throughout  the  Rejniblic  to  im- 
jirove  the  jirice  of  cane  sugar,  whose  jiroduction  has  suffered  in  com- 
lietition  with  beet  sttgar. 


immHiiiumunmiirittiii'niumnmmuiiip 
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SUGAR  PRODUCriOM 


Sttgar  growing  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  of  the  country,  with 
an  annual  outjjut  of  about  300,000  tons,  rei)resenting  5,000,000  bags. 
Its  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  three  distinct  zones,  of  which  the 
northern,  with  the  State  of  Pernambuco  as  its  center  of  production, 
is  the  most  important.  This  State  j^roduces  about  half  the  total  yield, 
and  has  47  central  sugar  mills,  with  1,500  i^lantations  and  a  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  156,000  tons,  or  2,600,000  bags  of  60  kilos.  The  next  rank¬ 
ing  State  of  this  section  is  Alagoas,  with  a  yield  of  36,000  tons,  or 
600,000  bags,  followed  by  Sergipe,  with  30,000  tons,  or  500,000  bags; 
Bahia,  18,000  tons,  or  300,000  bags;  Rio  Grande  do  Xorte,  4,800  tons, 
or  80,000  bags;  Parahyba  do  Norte,  4,200  tons,  or  70,000  bags;  and 
Maranhao,  3,000  tons,  or  50,000  bags.  The  central  district,  com¬ 
prising  Caini^os,  Macahe,  and  Sao  Fidelis,  yields  27,000  tons,  or 
460,000  bags,  and  the  Sao  Paulo  section  has  an  annual  production  of 
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15,000  tons,  or  250,000  bags.  From  other  parts  of  the  Republic  3,000 
tons,  or  50,000  bags,  are  obtained. 

Formerly  the  bulk  of  exports  went  to  the  United  States,  but  at 
present  it  goes  to  Great  Britain. 

Materials  and  equiinnent  for  plantations  and  factories  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advancing  the  sugar  industry  are  allowed  free  entry  through 
the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic. 

FOREIGN  TRADE,  1908. 

Published  figures  of  Brazilian  trade  for  the  year  1008  show  a  total 
valuation  of  $397,925,000,  exclusive  of  specie,  as  compared  with 
$472,000,000  in  the  jireceding  year.  Specie  imports  for  the  two  pe¬ 
riods  are  reported  as  $708,000  and  $22,000,000,  respectively. 

Import  values  were  $177,450,000,  against  $202,000,000  in  1907,  and 
exjiorts  figured  for  $220,475,000,  as  compared  with  $270,000,000  in 
the  year  previous.  The  trade  balance  for  the  year,  in  spite  of  the  de¬ 
cline  occasioned  by  a  general  lowering  of  commercial  values  through¬ 
out  the  Avorld’s  markets,  shows  the  gratifying  total  of  $43,000,000. 

The  staple  export  items  show  the  following  valuations:  Coffee, 
$115,000,000;  rubber,  $56,000,000;  cacao,  $9,000,000;  mate,  $8,000,000; 
tobacco,  $4,000,000;  sugar,  $1,400,000;  and  cotton,  $1,000,000.  As 
compared  with  the  record  of  1907,  coffee  declined  9.3  jier  cent ;  rubber, 
12;  tobacco,  34.4;  cacao,  7.7;  cotton,  88.1;  while  exports  of  mate  ad¬ 
vanced  1.1  per  cent  and  those  of  sugar  113.6. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  year  commercial  prospects  greatly 
improved,  and  the  outlook  for  1909  justifies  the  anticipation  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  recovery  of  values  and  trade  returns. 

BOUNTIES  FOR  WHEAT  CULTIVATION. 

A  legislative  decree  dated  December  31,  1908,  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  grant  an  annual  bounty  of  15  contos  ($4,500)  to  agricultural 
syndicates  which  shall  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  Re¬ 
public.  This  bounty  is  offered  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  will  be 
paid  in  quarterly  installments.  To  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  law 
the  syndicate  must  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  Brazil,  and  must 
cultivate  an  area  of  over  200  hectares,  under  the  direction  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  of  proved  ability.  A  bounty  of  equal  amount  is  offered  for  the 
erection  of  flour  mills  having  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  11,356  bushels 
of  wheat.  To  five  or  more  syndicates  which  shall  jointly  establish  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  entomology  and 
agricultural  chemistry  is  offered  a  bounty  of  20  contos  ($6,000). 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  fertilizers,  insect  destroy¬ 
ers,  etc.,  imported  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  syndicates,  are  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  The  Government  will  endeavor 
to  obtain  from  the  railway  and  steamship  lines  a  reduction  on  the 
freight  rates  for  wheat. 


AVENUE  AND  PARK  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 


SCENE  ALONG  THE  CANAL  DO  MANQUE,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  original  aspect  of  this  avenue  was  a  narrow  street  lM)r(lerinK  a  sluKftish,  marshy  stream  interseeliiiK  the  site  of  the  city,  into  whieli  flowe<l  the  many  hr(M)ks  ami 
rivulets  traversintr  the  aiijaeent  territory  in  all  directions.  The  canal  is  iiearly  miles  long  and  uixmt  W  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  y  feet  from  the  street  level,  and 
throughout  its  length  is  lined  with  four  rows  of  stately  royal  palms. 


! 
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EXPORTS  OF  MINERALS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES,  1905-6. 

The  '‘'‘Journal  do  Commercio^'’  of  January  4,  1909,  publishes  com¬ 
parative  statistics  covering  exports  of  Brazilian  minerals  and  precious 
stones  during  the  five-year  period  1902-1906.  The  exports  for  1906, 
the  latest  period  for  which  statistics  are  available,  compared  with 
those  for  1905,  were  as  follow’s: 


1906. 

190.6. 

(Jiiantity. 

Value. 

1 

Quantity.  '  Value. 

Gold . grams.. 

Manganese . tons.. 

Copper . kilos.. 

Monazite . do... 

4,647,940 
121,;«J1 
1,4S1,774 
4, 261,  two 

82,204,814 
802,907 
141, 112 
446,688 
801,633 
297,  t!49 
131,668 
9,893 
4,001 

3,878,698 

224,377 

658,095 

4,437,290 

81,946,342 
l,.6-26, 193 
46,730 
449,268 
1-34, 751 
107,035 
84,277 
17,289 
2,2.67 

Rock  crystal . kilos.. 

Agates . do... 

24,277 

120,805 

3.6,969 

82,966 

As  is  w’ell  know’n,  Brazil  was  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  gold- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  occupying  in  this  respect  the  same 
position  held  by  California  and  Australia  in  the  nineteenth  centur}’. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  Brazil  produces  gold  in  relatively  small 
quantity,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  figures.  This  decline  is  attributed 
to  several  causes.  Many  of  the  gold-bearing  gravels  and  veins  w’hich 
formerly  yielded  so  abundantly  have  become  exhausted,  and,  although 
new  mines  have  been  discovered,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  in  many 
cases  the  absence  of  streams,  render  their  exploitation  unprofitable. 
The  greatest  obstacle,  however,  to  progress  in  the  gold-mining  indus¬ 
try  is  the  fact  that  the  State  where  it  still  show’s  signs  of  life  is  abso¬ 
lutely  devoid  of  mining  legislation.  It  is  not  probable  that  much 
progress  w’ill  be  made  in  the  industry  until  state  and  federal  legisla¬ 
tures  enact  adequate  mining  law’s  and  the  ow’ners  of  gold-bearing 
lands  come  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  their  true  interests. 

Manganese  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
and  in  smaller  quantities  in  the  States  of  Bahia  and  Matto  Grosso. 
The  copper-mining  industry  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
State  of  Eio  Grande  do  Sul.  Monazite  is  found  in  large  quantities 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Brazil  from  the  State  of  Bahia  to  Espi- 
rito  Santo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  exports  of  this  product  have 
shown  a  steady  increase,  having  trebled  in  the  period  under  review’. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  BUDGET. 

The  Brazilian  budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year  authorizes  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  large  sums  for  educational  purposes  and  for  public 
w’orks  and  improvements. 

Appropriations  made  for  technical  and  professional  education  in¬ 
clude  the  sum  of  $60,000  for  the  establishment  of  laboratories  for 
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technical  industrial  education  in  the  schools  of  enjfineering.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  establish  a  naval  academy 
at  Pirapora,  the  terininus  of  the  Brazilian  Central  Railway,  and  to 
send  to  ditferent  countries  to  complete  their  military  education,  for  a 
period  of  one  or  two  years,  two  officers  of  each  branch  of  the  service 
and  of  the  army  medical  corps,  as  well  as  two  students,  graduates  of 
the  artillery  and  engineering  schools. 

The  Ministry  of  ^Marine  is  authorized  to  expend  the  sum  of  $18,000 
in  the  construction,  abroad,  of  a  steam  turbine  invented  by  Dr.  Pe¬ 
reira  i)E  Lyra,  and  the  sum  of  $000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  dock 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  receive  the  largest  vessel  of  the  fleet.  Under 
the  heading  of  Light-housi*s  and  buoying  of  ports,”  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $15,900  is  made. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  is  authorized  to  expend  the  sum  of 
$75,000  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the  census  of  1910;  to  award 
prizes  of  different  amounts  to  promote  silk  culture  and  manufacture; 
to  expend  $45,000  for  the  protection  of  the  bed  of  the  Western  Minas 
Railway  against  floods  and  for  work  on  the  Claudio  branch;  $30,000 
improving  the  channel  of  the  river  Parnahyba  in  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Piauhy;  $90,000  for  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Uruguay  at  the  point  known  as  ‘‘  Passo  de  fiW'otMi ;  ”  $45,000  for  the 
i'onstruction  of  wharves  at  the  port  of  Corumba;  $18,000  for  a  service 
of  steamers  contracted  by  ])ublic  tender  on  the  rivers  Ibicui  as  far 
as  Cacequi,  and  ITruguay  as  far  as  Santo  Tzidro,  in'  the  State  of  Rio 
(irande  do  Sul ;  $9,000  for  the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  the  port  of 
Uruguayana,  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  $30,000  for  the 
dredging  of  the  river  Cuyaba;  $15,000  for  the  dredging  of  the  river 
Parnahyba ;  $12,000  for  the  extension  of  the  telegraphic  system  in 
the  State  of  Parahyba;  $3,000  for  the  expenses  of  a  commission  to 
lie  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  the  merchant  marine,  with 
a  view  to  the  establishing  of  lower  freight  rates  and  improving  com¬ 
munications  throughout  the  country. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
governments  of  the  coffee-producing  States  for  coffee  projiaganda 
abroad,  and  to  expend  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $150,000;  to  pro¬ 
mote,  by  means  of  direct  agreements,  the  interchange  of  parcels  post 
with  those  countries  which  tK*long  to  the  Postal  Union;  to  open  the 
necessary  credits  to  complete  the  widening  of  the  gauge  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Central  Railway  to  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  to  continue  the 
work  of  widening  the  center  line  from  kilometer  4(50  along  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Paraopeba  toward  Bello  Horizonte;  to  defray  the  cost  of 
building  a  branch  of  the  same  railwaj'  from  Sahara  station  to  the 
city  of  Ferros,  and  of  the  extension  of  the  same  line  to  Diamantina ; 
to  deepen  the  shallows  on  the  river  Uruguay;  to  complete  the 
survey  for  the  railway  connecting  the  cities  of  Sao  Luiz  and 
Sao  Borja  with  the  Porto  Alegre  and  Uruguayana  Railway,  and  to 
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select  convenient  localities  in  the  Ainapa,  Acre,  and  Mission  terri¬ 
tories,  and  on  the  frontiers,  for  the  establishment  of  colonies,  and  to 
survey  and  build  roads  to  j^nt  the  same  in  communication  with  the 
nearest  jmpulons  centers. 

A  subsidy  of  $1'2,000  per  annum  is  granted  to  a  company  establish¬ 
ing  a  regular  steamer  service  for  passengers  and  cargo  between  the 
ports  of  Angra  and  Paraty,  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
Bay  of  (iuanabai'a  in  the  federal  district;  also  a  subsidy  of  $9,000  to 
a  comjiany  providing  a  service  of  vessels  on  the  upper  Parnahyba, 
State  of  Piauhy.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  contract  for 
a  steamer  service  on  the  river  Parana  between  the  falls  of  Sete 
Quedas  and  the  falls  of  Urubu  Punga,  and  thence  to  Cachoeira 
Dourada;  to  contract  for  the  coasting  service  of  the  State  of  Bahia, 
fi.xing  such  ports  of  call  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient;  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  Goyaz  Railway  Companj’^,  for  the  construction  of 
the  extension  of  the  branch  from  Araxa-Uberaba  to  the  Paranahyba 
River,  and  of  a  branch  to  start  from  a  convenient  point  on  the  said 
extension  to  terminate  on  the  Verde  River,  in  the  State  of  Goyaz. 

The  Government  is  authorized  to  expend  the  sum  of  $300,000  in 
irrigation  works  in  the  northern  States  of  Brazil,  and  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  experts  to  organize  the  national  radio-telegraph 
.service. 

RICE  CULTURE. 

Writing  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Consul-General  George  E.  Ander¬ 
son  says  that  the  jjroduction  of  rice  in  Brazil,  which,  more  or  less, 
has  been  taking  the  place  of  the  large  imports  during  the  last 
half  decade,  has  been  made  possible  by  a  protective  tariff  on  rice. 
The  record  of  decreased  imports  is  measured  almost  exactly  by 
the  record  of  increases  in  customs  duties  on  the  grain.  No  rice 
is  exported  from  Brazil.  The  imports  of  rice  into  Brazil  in  1907 
were  about  one-fifth  of  the  imports  of  the  grain  into  the  country  six 
years  ago.  The  imports  of  rice  in  1908  will  amount  to  about  one- 
ninth  of  those  of  six  years  previous.  The  imports  up  to  August,  in 
1908,  were  5,524  tons,  valued  at  $366,488,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of 
9,468  tons,  valued  at  $630,265.  The  state  of  the  trade  in  1902,  when 
the  highest  point  in  the  record  of  Brazilian  imports  of  rice  was 
reached,  in  comparison  with  the  imports  in  1907.  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table : 


Country. 

190-2. 

1907. 

$257,879 

44,706 

3,801,067 

}  338,573 

$121,287 
52,271 
577,272 
/  19,6.52 

t  18,755 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

4,44-2,225  > 

789,777 
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In  a  general  way,  so  far  as  distribution  is  concerned,  this  change 
represents  the  development  of  rice  production  in  Brazil.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  modern  revival  of  rice  growing  in  the  country  has 
come  in  the  States  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Cieraes,  Siio  Paulo.  Santa 
Catharina,  Parana,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul — the  imjwrts  of  rice  in 
the  northern  ports,  except  where  they  are  affected  by  the  veiy  high 
price  of  the  food  to  consumers,  continuing  at  about  the  old  figures. 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  imports  in  1901  about  185,000  tons 
of  rice  were  consumed  in  the  country,  making  production  then  about 
85,000  tons.  Probably  the  present  consumption  is  between  100,000 
and  105,000  tons,  making  2ii’esent  production  somewhere  between 
90,000  and  95,000  tons,  the  jiresent  area  jdanted  on  this  basis  being 
something  like  200,000  acres.  These  figures,  however,  are  mere  esti¬ 
mates,  the  best  to  be  had,  but  not  to  be  given  too  much  weight. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  rice  jiroduction  in  the  countr}’^  at 
the  present  time.  One  is  that  of  the  modern  culture  of  the  grain  at 
two  points  in  Sao  Paulo  and  at  one  or  two  places  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Minas,  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  the  expert  imported 
from  the  United  States  for  the  jiuriiose;  and  the  other  is  the  old- 
time  native  system  of  jiroduction,  which  embraces  practically  all  of 
the  real  rice  production  of  the  country.  The  methods  of  the  former 
are  simjjly  those  of  the  best  school  in  the  United  States  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  expert  emjjloyed  by  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  from  the  United  States  a  rice  farm  of  200  acres  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  near  the  station  of  Moreira  Caesar,  on  the  Central  of  Brazil 
Railwa}’,  on  a  river  navigable  for  small  vessels  from  the  sea,  about 
40  miles  distant.  Under  the  direction  of  this  expert  there  has  been 
established  also  a  farm  of  about  60  acres  at  Pindamonhangaba,  the 
station  on  the  railway  next  to  Moreira  Caesar.  The  expert  has  also 
established  a  farm  of  about  40  acres  near  Campos,  in  the  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  state  government  of  the  State  of  Minas  has  a  small 
rice  plantation  of  about  20  acres  on  its  experimental  farm  not  far 
from  Belle  Horizonte  in  that  State.  The  American  agricultural 
school  at  Lavras,  in  the  State  of  Minas,  has  a  small  jdot  of  land  of 
about  5  acres  which  it  is  planting  in  rice  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

These  farms,  aggregating  in  all  about  325  acres,  are  the  only  rice 
farms  in  Brazil  conducted  on  modern  princijiles. 

There  is  considerable  “  mountain  rice  produced  which  needs  no 
irrigation,  but  the  mass  of  the  grain  is  of  ordinary  varieties  produced 
under  circumstances  and  in  seasons  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
seasonal  heavy  rains  to  supply  in  a  measure  the  water  generally 
supplied  in  other  countries  and  under  modem  methods  by  irrigation. 
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The  ria*  prodiu-tioii  of  Brazil  is  almost  altoirether  the  work  of  na¬ 
tives  and  under  native  eonditions.  .Vbout  a  year  a^o  plans  wore 
formulated  to  hrinjj  to  Brazil  Japanese  immijrrants  for  the  purpose 
of  employinjr  them  in  the  culture  of  rice.  About  six  months  ago 
immigrants  from  Japan  to  the  number  of  about  800  arrived  pursuant 
to  the  arrangement,  but  most  of  them  were  given  temporary  employ¬ 
ment  upon  the  coffee  plantations,  the  plan  being  for  them  to  secure 
land  for  rici*  culture  when  they  were  able  to  save  wages  enough  to 
huy  it ;  or  to  secure  employment  as  rice  growers  as  opportunity  was 
offered.  In  the  course  of  the  last  six  months  about  100  Japanese 
have  been  employed  temporarily  in  Brazilian  rice  liehB.  but  none  are 
so  emidoyed  at  the  present  time.  The  agents  of  the  Japanese  immi¬ 
gration  companies  concerned  plan  now  to  secure  land  for  rice  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  (lovernment  or  others  interested,  and  to  locate  the  Jap¬ 
anese  immigrants  upon  such  land,  either  to  raise  crops  for  themselves 
as  ownei’s  or  on  shares  for  the  owners.  At  presimt.  howev’er,  no 
Japanese  are  engaged  in  rice  growing  in  Brazil. 

Considerable  numbers  of  Italians  are  employed  in  the  iiroduction 
of  upland  or  mountain  rice.  l)ut  more  as  being  the  only  ordinary  labor 
available  than  as  rice  experts.  The  number  of  Italians  so  engaged 
is  estimated  by  Dr.  II.  M.  Laxl,  presitient  of  ^McKensie  College,  at 
Sao  Paulo,  who  has  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  rice  culture 
of  that  State,  at  oOO.  and  this  number  jiractically  represents  the  num- 
her  of  Italians  engaged  in  rice  production  in  all  Brazil.  Some  of 
the  owners  of  rice  land  in  Brazil,  especially  in  Sao  Paulo,  are  Ital¬ 
ians.  but  they  are  landowners  generally,  and  give  no  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  rice  culture.  Pice  production  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time  is 
essentially  Brazilian,  both  in  methods  and  pers(>nnel. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  consideration  to  the  rice-growing  in¬ 
dustry  and  of  the  import  trade  in  rice  in  Brazil  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  under  projier  cultivation,  and  especially  under 
propitious  financial  and  economic  conditions,  rice  would  not  only  be 
one  of  the  prineijial  crops  of  Brazil,  as  indeed  it  now  is,  but  that 
Brazil  could  produce  easily  and  economically  much  of  the  rice  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  world,  d'he  vast  mass  of  Brazil's  several  river  systems, 
rising  in  the  interior  in  high  plateaus  and  passing  to  the  sea  through 
rolling  country  where  valleys  are  so  easily  susceptible  to  irrigation; 
a  climate  exactly  suited  to  rice;  a  soil  like  that  of  the  best  rice  coun¬ 
tries  of  history — all  forming  a  combination  strikingly  like  that  of 
the  best  rice  country  of  China  and  Japan — these  are  the  advantages 
which  offer  strong  support  to  rice  production.  The  production  of 
rice  for  export,  however,  can  only  come  with  reduced  charges  for 
transportation,  supplies,  machinery,  power,  and  all  similar  elements 
in  cost. 
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STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  AND  CONTRACT. 

The  Brazilian  Congress,  at  the  session  which  closed  December  31, 
1908,  renewed  the  contract  of  the  Government  with  the  Lloyd  Bra- 
zileiro,  the  company  which  has  enjoyed  a  subsidy  arrangement  with 
Brazil  for  the  past  three  years.  The  renewal  is  to  run  for  six  years. 
In  connection  with  it  the  Brazilian  company  agrees  to  revise  and 
lower  its  coasting  trade  freights  and  to  extend  its  service  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lines.  At  present  the  company  affords  the  sole  service  between 
many  parts  of  Brazil. 

United  States  Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson  states  that 
promises  of  better  service  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York  are 
held  out,  and  that  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
renewal  of  this  contract  is  in  the  fact  that  it  will  enable  the  company 
to  go  ahead  with  its  plans  for  the  service  it  has  maintained  between 
Brazilian  ports  and  New  York.  Two  new  shijis  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  line.  These  ships  are  new,  well-equipi^ed  steamers,  callable  of 
making  14  knots  and  of  giving  high-class  service  and  under  Bra¬ 
zilian  law  they  will  continue  to  stop  at  Brazilian  ports  all  along  the 
coast.  They  will  afford  a  great  imiirovement  in  the  service  between 
New  York  and  Brazilian  ports,  and  in  general  are  to  be  counted  as 
verj'  notable  additions  to  the  New  York-Brazilian  trade.  The  ships 
have  about  G,000  gross  tonnage  and  are  said  to  be  very  handsome  ves¬ 
sels.  The  contract  between  the  Brazilian  Government  and  the  com¬ 
pany  gives  practical  ownership  of  these  vessels  to  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Already  the  company,  in  connection  with  the  Government, 
has  two  attractive  and  good-sized  ships  in  the  service  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  ^lanaos,  on  the  Amazon,  a  trip,  by  the  way,  almost  as 
long  as  that  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York.  The  ships  for  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro-New  York  trip  are  the  largest  and  latest  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  vessels. 

RUBBER  SHIPMENTS  FROM  PARA. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Para,  George  IT.  Pickerell,  reports 
that  from  his  consular  district  during  1008  there  were  shipped 
37,085,487  kilograms  of  crude  rubber,  compared  Avith  37,514,152 
kilograms  in  1007,  or  82,908,071  and  82,531,134  iiounds  in  the  two 
periods,  resided  iveh’. 

ZOOTECHNICAL  AND  AGRONOMICAL  INSTITUTE. 

United  States  Consul  II.  Abert  Johnson,  of  Liege,  advises  that 
at  the  request  of  the  Brazilian  Government  the  Belgian  Government 
has  recently  authorized  Prof.  II.  Raquet,  of  the  Agricultural  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Gembloux,  to  accept  a  commission  wdiich  has  been  tendered 
him  to  organize  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  governmental  zootechnical  and 
agronomical  institute,  dedicated  to  the  study  of  stock  raising  and 
agricultural  experiments. 
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This  is  the  second  time  that  Mr.  Raquet  has  visited  Brazil  in  the 
capacity  of  an  agricultural  expert.  Two  years  ago  he  was  called 
there  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  zootechnical  establishment  in 
the  State  of  Sao  I’aulo,  which  now  counts  among  its  management  sev¬ 
eral  engineers  from  the  institute  of  (iemhloux. 

FOKEIGN  TRADE.  TEN  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

The  Brazilian  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued  a  brief  memoran¬ 
dum,  giving  the  total  of  the  figures  for  imports  compared  with  the 
ten-month  record  of  the  two  years  previous  and  the  figures  for  ex¬ 
ports  covering  the  principal  classes  of  articles  sent  out  of  the  country. 
The  total  imports  for  the  year  U23  to  the  end  of  October  amount  to 
$144,829,195,  as  com})ared  with  $lfil,529,7()0  and  $127,130,351  in  the 
same  periods  of  li)07  and  1900.  The  total  exports  for  the  ten  months 
of  1908  amounted  to  $1()G,485,972,  as  compared  with  $227,081,344  and 
$195,923,0()0  in  1907  and  190(».  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
Brazil,  therefore,  for  the  ten  months  of  the  j’ear  1908  amounts  to 
$21,05(5,777,  as  com2)ared  with  $00,151,584  in  1907  and  $08,792,709  in 
1900,  such  balances  rejiresenting  the  fund  from  which  or  by  which 
Brazil  pays  its  foreign  obligations,  including  intei’est  on  its  national 
and  state  debts. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

A  French  conijiany,  known  as  the  “  Societe  de  Construction  du  I*ort 
de  Pernambuco,"  has  been  formed  for  the  ijurjjose  of  constructing  and 
working  the  imjirovement  works  at  the  jiort  of  Pernambuco,  under 
the  terms  of  the  concession  granted  to  Messrs.  Baktissol  and  Ivibeiro. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  comjiany  is  fixed  at  5.000,000  francs,  consist¬ 
ing  of  10,000  shares  of  the  value  of  500  francs  each.  The  company 
has  its  headquarters  in  Paris  and  has  been  organized  to  oiierate  for  a 
period  of  lift}’  years. 

By  a  decree  of  January  31,  1909,  the  President  of  Brazil  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  i)lans  and  estimates  for  the  imijrovement  works  at  the 
port  of  Corumha,  in  the  State  of  Matto  Gro.sso. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Brazil  has  been  authorized  by  the 
President  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Avstricliaxo  IIoxorio  de  Car¬ 
valho  for  the  construction  of  the  Timbo-Pro2:)ria  Railway. 

The  Xorthern  Railway  Company  of  Brazil  i^rojmses  to  inaugurate 
a  steam-navigation  service  on  the  upper  Tocantins  River  from  the 
Arapary  Falls  to  the  town  of  Itacayuva,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itaca- 
yuva  River. 

The  section  of  the  Alcobaca  Railway  between  Brim  Branco  and 
Arimathea  has  been  opened  to  traffic. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  exported  during  1908  5,010,510 
liters  of  wine. 


EXHIBIT  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS  IN  SANTIAGO. 


In  couiiec-tion  with  the  oi-franiziition  in  Xew  York,  niulei’  the  laws 
of  that  Slate,  of  the  South  American  Exhibit  Company.  United 
States  ('onsul  Alfkkd  A.  Wixsi.ow  writes  from  Valparaiso  that  tlie 
movement  to  inaujrnrate  an  exposition  of  Ignited  States  merchandise 
at  SantiafTo  in  Septemher.  IDOt).  has  been  favorably  met  in  Uhile. 

The  (lovernment  is  desii-ous  of  forwardinj^  the  purposes  of  the 
company  in  (‘very  way  i)o.ssil)le.  Throujrh  the  consul-jreneral  of  Chile 
in  Xew  York  (hty  in(|uiries  were  sent  to  about  7,000  manufacturers 
as  to  whether  they  desired  to  extend  their  commercial  activities 
throufrluuit  Chile,  to  which  4.“200  aflirmalive  leplii's  weiv  received. 

Manufacturers  are  to  he  ask(*d  to  contract  for  space  accordin';  to 
their  respective  reiiuirements,  and.  after  havin';  paid  the  j)rice  stipu¬ 
lated  by  the  compauy  in  its  contract  forms,  will  forward  their  wares 
to  Xew  York,  whence  they  will  he  ship]>ed  by  authoriz(*d  steamers 
to  Valparaiso  and  suhse(|uently  transported  to  Sanliaf;o  and  installed 
in  };overnmeut  buildings. 


INDUSTRIES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

A  report  made  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  Ihiited  States  by 
Consul  Ar.FKEi)  A.  Winsm)W,  from  Valparaiso  states  that  more  att(m- 
tiou  is  bein';  <;iven  to  manufacturin';  industri('s  in  Chile  than  ever 
before.  Diirin"  IDOS  shops  and  factories  to  the  nund)er  of  2,820  were 
in  operation  in  the  Id  leadin';  provinces,  aside  from  that  of  Valpa¬ 
raiso.  Invested  capital  amounted  to  $40,114,424  "old.  and  employ¬ 
ment  was  "iven  to  .*)  1.350)  jiersons,  of  whom  32.705  were  men.  14.114 
women,  and  4.114  children. 

The  value  of  raw  material  consumed  by  these  plants  duriii"  the 
year  was  $34,404.7()0.50,  of  which  $25,082,804.50  was  domestic  and 
$8,781,002  im])ort(*d.  The  outiuit  of  the  factories  was  valued  at 
$02,500,000.  so  that  $28,030,233.50  represents  the  amount  applied  to 
profits,  labor,  etc. 

The  motive  power  ecpialled  2().000  horsepower,  of  which  lO.tUX) 
horsepower  was  hydraidic.  Water  power  commands  much  attention 
in  the  country  by  reason  of  the  hij;h  judce  of  coal  and  other  fuel. 

The  import  duty  on  most  manufactured  articles,  with  the  exception 
of  machinery,  i‘anj;es  from  30  to  (iO  per  cent. 

INTERNATIONAL  SEISMOLOGICAL  CONVENTION. 

On  December  18.  lt)08.  the  director  of  the  seismological  service  of 
Chile  was  authorized  by  the  Pn'sideut  of  the  Uepid)lic  of  Chile,  to 
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commence  official  negotiations  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia, 
ami  Peru,  with  the  object  of  perfecting  an  arrangement  for  the  record¬ 
ing  of  seismic  phenomena  of  the  southern  Andes  in  conformity  with 
a  general  systematic  ])lan. 

At  the  First  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  held  at  Santiago 
de  Chile  during  the  latter  part  of  December.  1008,  Prof.  Montessi  s 
i)E  B.\i.u)re,  the  director  of  the  Chilean  seismological  service,  proposed 
aji  inti‘rnational  convention  for  the  study  of  earthquakes  and  other 
phenomena. 

The  delegates  of  the  Republics  of  Argentina.  Bolivia.  Chile,  and 
Peru  adhered  to  this  idea  and  signed  a  protocol  ad  referendum, 
whereby  it  is  agreed  that  the  said  countries  shall  establish  seismolog¬ 
ical  observatories  at  various  points  to  be  fixed,  and  shall  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  existing  observatories  bv  adopting  the  most  modern 
instruments,  and  that  wherever  possible  the  same  instruments  and 
methods  shall  be  employeil  by  all  of  the  Republics  mentioned,  so  as 
to  bring  about  bi'tter  and  more  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  each  of  the  countries  named  shall  publish  a 
bulletin  recording  the  observations  made,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
communicate  with  the  other  countries  giving  the  observations  made 
and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  therefrom,  such  communication  to  be 
as  frequent  and  rapid  as  possible. 

The  protocol  further  stipidates  that  the  hours  of  the  day  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  counted  from  one  to  twenty-four,  instead  of  the 
usual  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  a.  m.  and  twelve  hours 
p.  m. 

.Vll  data  compiled  and  gathered  by  the  various  observatories  in  the 
said  countries  shall  be  from  time  to  time  remitted  to  Santiago  de  Chile, 
which  shall  be  made  the  central  office  for  this  particular  purpose,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Prof.  Montessi  s  de  B.vlix)re  has  already  numer¬ 
ous  publications,  etc.,  in  His  possession. 

The  signatories  likewise  agree  to  recommend  to  all  of  the  other 
governments  that  do  not  as  yet  belong  to  the  ‘‘  International  Seismo¬ 
logical  Association,”  that  they  join  the  said  association  as  soon  as 
poss'hle, 

MINING  ACTIVITY  AT  CHANARCILLO. 

The  Sorif'dad  de  Minaa  y  F nndiciones,  which  possesses  large  copper 
smelting  establishments  and  copper  mines  at  Cerro  Blanco,  Carrizal 
.\lto,  Jarilla,  and  Astilla,  in  the  Department  of  Copiapo,  has  recently 
established  other  smelting  works  at  Chanarcillo,  in  the  Department 
of  ('opiapo,  thus  giving  considerable  impulse  to  copper  mining  in 
that  district. 

All  of  these  copper  mining  districts  are  connected  by  rail  with  the 
nearest  ports,  thus  affording  easy  means  of  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication. 
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CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  IN  1908. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Government  of  Chile,  expressed  in 
Chilean  currency,  on  imports  and  exports  in  1008,  amounted  to  $72,- 
775,748.07  and  $09,155,308.81,  respectively,  as  compared  with  $96,728,- 
819.19  and  $50,125,300.39,  respectively,  in  1907. 

RAILWAYS  IN  CONSTRUCTION  IN  1908. 

The  following  railroads  were  in  construction  in  Chile  in  December, 
1908: 


Railroad. 

Amount  spent  i 
since  the  in¬ 
itiation  of  the  1 
project  (Chil-  j 
ean  pesos). 

•Amount  spent 
jin  eonstrnetion 
in  1908  (Chil¬ 
ean  pCMS.) 

Length  of 
trackage  in 
1908,  in  kilo¬ 
meters. 

83,754,341 
2;U,  ('.91 
1,103,032 

81,909,000 
159,310 
504,887 
503,911 
330.319 
148, 140 
229,907 

36.5 

24.0 

6.45 

'72s!841 

17.9 

477, 080 

20.1 

1951400 

l,93fi,fi86 

0,252,477 

8.0 

55.6 

1.2 

RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 

Comparative  statistical  tables  recently  published  by  the  Chilean 
Government  give  some  interesting  figures  as  to  the  progress  of  Chilean 
railways  during  fourteen  years.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  in  the  year 
1893  the  extension  of  railways  was  only  1,100  kilometers  (087  miles), 
while  in  the  year  1900  the  total  mileage  had  increased  to  4,820  kilo¬ 
meters  (3,000  miles),  of  which  2.377  kilometers  (1.478  miles)  were 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government,  while  2.449  kilometers  (1,520 
miles)  were  operated  by  private  corporations. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  the  government  railways  amounted  to 
105.804,089  pesos  and  that  of  the  private  companies  to  103,775,881 
pesos,  while  the  total  receipts  of  all  the  Chilean  railways  was  53,702,- 
107  pesos  and  the  expenditures  51,947,110  pesos,  thus  showing  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  1,815,051  pesos  for  the  said  year. 

The  railways  transported  during  the  year  1900,  11,650,149  passen¬ 
gers  and  78,172,833  metric  qiiintales,  or  7.817,283  tons  of  freight,  with 
the  following  rolling  stock :  State  railways,  430  locomotives,  304  pas¬ 
senger  and  5,703  freight  cars;  private  railways.  289  locomotives,  283 
passenger  and  7,825  freight  cars. 

Railroad  building  has  been  active  in  Chile  during,  the  last  few 
years,  and  numerous  new  branch  lines  have  been  established  in  various 
sections,  while  others  are  in  the  course  of  construction  and  under 
consideration. 


THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  A  LARGE  CHILEAN  ESTATE. 

?  <'<iiiiilry  of  miiiiy  of  Chilo's  wi’iilthy  fiimilifs  cover  e.xtensive  territory,  and  eonsenueiitly  reipiire  tlie  services  of  a  larye  force  of  overseers, 

wlio  are  siilarnliiiate  to  a  general  overseer  known  as  tlie  ".Admiiiistraiior."  He  is  res()onsil)le  only  to  tlie  proprietor  and  is  exiK’cted  to  keej)  tlie 
proiierty  np  to  tlie  liittliest  ellieieiicy,  assign  ilnties  to  tlie  laborers,  take  cognizance  of  complaints,  clianges,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  tile 
rcaitine  of  a  large  establishment. 


VIEW  OF  THE  PORT  OF  CORRAL,  CHILE. 

Cornil  is  Ihp  spnport  of  Valdivia,  which  is  situatc<1  alanit  miles  inland  on  tlie  l)anksof  the  Valdivia  River.  It  is  at)ont 
miles  from  V'alparaiso  by  sea,  and  a  i)ort  of  eommereial  imiM)rtanee  tosontliern  Cliile.  Corral  liKured  iirominently  in  the  early 
history  of  theeonntry.  having  been  fortified  against  explorers  from  ilollatnl  as  early  as  liil.'x  It  was  name<l  in  honor  of  a  pnani- 
neiit  jmlge  of  tlie  ispanish  viceroyalty  in  Lima,  Don  Jose  de  Corral  y  Calvo,  all  hough  the  place  was  early  known  asCnyamo. 
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FISCAL  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  CHILEAN  BANKS  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1908. 

The  following  were  the  deposits  which  the  Government  of  Chile 
had  in  the  various  banks  on  December  31,  1908,  according  to  ‘‘  La 
Revista  Comer  dal  of  Valparaiso: 


National  bank _ $7, 494,  711. 01 

Spanish  Bank _  2,  947,  041.  91 

Bank  of  Chile _  10, 593, 727. 37 

Bank  of  the  Republic _  3,  511, 005. 21 

Bank  of  Serena  (Spanish) -  220,979.27 

Bank  of  Santiago _  3, 152, 520. 19 

Bank  of  Concepcion _  825,  810. 75 

Bank  of  Nuble - 43,  792.  30 

Mobiliarlo  Bank _  3, 418, 170. 95 

Poi)nlar  Bank -  579,278.27 

liulnstrial  Bank _  2,003.42 

Mining  Bank _  21,  871.  25 

Italian  Bank _  0,32,314.10 

Bank  of  Talca _  534, 748. 11 

Union  Counnerclal  Bank _  75, 128. 77 

Bank  of  Melipilla _  84, 404. 16 

Bank  of  Punta  Arenas _  02, 950. 40 


Total _ _ _ _ _  34,  202,  209.  50 


AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  1909. 

The  director  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  agriculture,  Don  Vic- 
TORixo  Rojas  Magallanes,  has  submitted  an  interesting  report  to  the 
Minister  of  Industries  of  Chile  under  date  of  January  21,  1909,  in 
which  he  reviews  the  prospects  of  the  crops  of  the  various  agricultural 
products  in  the  Republic. 

Owing  to  the  drought,  which  was  especially  severe  in  the  provinces 
of  Coquimbo,  Aconcagua,  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  and  O’Higgins,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  province  of  Colchagua,  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley  in  the  first  five  provinces  named  will  be  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  less  than  the  year  before.  In  the  province  of  Colchagua,  how¬ 
ever,  as  also  in  the  provinces  of  Curico,  Talca,  Bio  Bio,  Malleco,  Cau- 
tin,  Valdivia,  and  Llanquihue,  which  are  the  principal  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  the  harvest  is  expected  to  yield  from  20’*to  25  per  cent 
more  than  last  year,  so  that  the  total  amount  harvested  will  be  larger 
than  the  year  before  in  spite  of  the  drought  wliich  affected  some  of 
the  provinces. 

The  pro.spects  for  fruit  production  are  favorable,  and  the  wine 
outiiut  promises  to  be  considerably  larger  than  at  any  other  time,  due 
to  the  favorable  weather  conditions  prevailing  and  the  increase  in 
acreage  of  vines  planted.  The  fruit  crop  is  expected  to  be  especially 
good  in  the  provinces  of  Valdivia,  O’Higgins,  and  Atacama,  there 
being  057,917.25  cuadras  of  fruit  trees  planted  in  the  former, 
307,297.17  cuadras  in  the  province  of  O’Higgins,  and  53,380.31 
cuadras  in  the  province  of  Atacama. 
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MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  REYES. 

Ill  his  message  to  the  National  Congi'ess  at  the  opening  of  the 
sessions  for  1909  the  President  of  Colombia  stated  that  perfect  tran- 
quillit}'  prevailed  throughout  the  Kepublic  and  that  cordial  relations 
existed  with  all  other  countries. 

The  fiscal  year  closed  with  a  gold  surplus  in  the  treasury  of 
$‘J,000.000,  which  will  be  applied  to  monetary  reforms  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  public  credit. 

Cajiital  is  being  attracted  to  the  liepublic  and  invested  in  railway, 
mining,  and  other  industrial  developments.  Public  works  are  pro¬ 
gressing.  notably  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways.  The  Co¬ 
lombian  national  line  had  advanced  as  far  as  Zipacon,  a  short  distance 
from  its  terminal  point  at  Facatativa.  the  ultimate  purpose  being  to 
connect  the  capital  with  the  Magdalena  and  the  Atlantic  coasts. 

EXTENSION  OF  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 


At  no  time  in  her  history  has  Colombia  given  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  and  extension  of  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  than  at  the  present  time.  Branch  lines  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  railways  and  new  roads  and  highways  are  being  constructed 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country,  thus  affording  the  vast  mineral 
wealth  and  other  natural  resources  of  the  country  the  means  of 
transport  to  the  coast. 

In  February  the  Girardot  Kailway  joined  the  Sabana  Railway 
at  Factativa,  thus  connecting  the  cit}'  of  Bogota  with  Girardot 
on  the  Magdalena  River  and  establishing  a  direct  communication 
with  the  coast.  This  road  is  of  course  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Colombia,  as  it  connects  the  capital  of  the  Republic  with  the  coast, 
but  another  railway  of  considei'able  importance  is  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  which  will  connect  the  port  of  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific 
coast  with  Cali,  which  has  recently  been  opened  as  far  as  Papagayeros, 
and  it  is  expected  that  in  July,  1910,  the  railway  will  be  opened  as 
far  as  Cali,  from  where  it  will  be  continued  to  Palmira,  thus  opening 
up  the  fertile  valley  of  Cauca.  Work  on  the  railway  from  Puerto 
Berrio,  on  the  lower  Magdalena  River,  which  is  to  be  extended  as  far 
as  Medellin,  has  been  resumed  and  the  Colombian  Government  has 
recently  negotiated  a  loan  for  that  purjwse.  Fi’om  Puerto  Wilches, 
on  the  Magdalena  River,  another  railway  is  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion,  which  will  connect  the  city  of  Bucaramanga  with  the  said  port, 
and  which  it  is  expected  will  1k‘  opened  to  the  public  before  the 
expiration  of  the  current  year. 
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PLAZA  DE  BOLIVAR,  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA,  ILLUMINATED  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  JULY  20,  1908,  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY. 

On  the  left  are  visible  the  rockets  sent  up  from  the  near-by  lias  Cruces  I’laza.  This  is  the  first  photograph  of  an  electric  illutniuatioii  iu  the  capital  of  the  Kepublic. 
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Highways  and  roads  are  likewise  being  extended  in  every  direction, 
the  largest  of  these  being  the  road  from  the  city  of  Bogota  to  Soata, 
in  the  Department  of  Boj’aca,  which  has  been  completed  as  far  as 
Belen,  50  leagues  from  Bogota. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

The  classification  of  certain  wines. 

[‘‘Diario  oficial,”  No.  i:i:!70,  of  Soptember  1,  1908.] 

Article  1.  Wines  which  at  the  time  of  clearance  are  found  to  test  more  than 
18  and  up  to  30  degrees  alcoholic  strength  shall  be  dutiable  as  spirits  under 
class  8  of  the  tariff,  and  if  they  show  more  tlian  30  degrees  they  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  i)rohibited  Imports  provided  in  article  2  of  decree  No.  244  of  1900. 

Art.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  entry  into  oiteratlon  of  decree  No.  544  of  1908, 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  article  are  to  continue  to  have  effect. 

[“Diario  oficial,”  No.  l.'i.'lOS,  of  Soptomber  15,  1908.] 

Wines  testing  from  12  to  .30  degrees  alcoholic  strength  are  to  be  dutiable 
under  class  8  of  the  tariff,  and  if  testing  30  degrees  and  upward  they  shall  he 
prohibited  in  accordance  with  article  2  of  decree  No.  244  of  190G. 

The  export  duty  on  vegetable  ivory  and  dyewoods. 

[“Diario  oficial,”  Nos.  1.4.49.3,  1.4.494,  of  September  Ifi,  1908.] 

Article  1.  Vegetable  ivory  and  dyewoods  may  be  exported  duty  free  through 
all  the  ports  of  the  Republic. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  decree  shall  not  affect  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  any  outstanding  contracts  under  which  the  contractors  may  have  undertaken 
to  pay  an  export  duty  in  consideration  of  guarantees  or  concessions  granted 
to  them. 

[“Diario  oficial,”  No.  1.4434,  of  October  26,  1908.] 

Cabinet  woods  are  free  from  export  duty. 

The  importation  of  salt. 

[“Diario  oficial,”  No.  1.441.4,  of  October  5,  1908.] 

From  the  date  on  which  the  present  decree  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  customs,  salt  imported  through  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  shall  pay  an 
import  duty  of  20  centavos  gold  per  12§  kilograms,  regardless  of  quality  and 
origin. 

Various  provisions  in  reference  to  customs. 

[“Diario  oficial,”  No.  1.44.45,  of  October  27,  1908.] 
******* 

Article  2.  Onus,  revolvers,  parlor  rifies.  and  sporting  arms  in  general  im¬ 
ported  by  travelers  for  their  jtersonal  use  may  be  admitted  by  the  customs 
without  necessity  to  first  jiroduce  the  authority  from  the  Minister  of  War.  The 
administrator  shall  note  in  a  special  register  the  quality  and  description  of  the 
arm,  number  and  marks  thereon,  if  any,  and  this  declaration  shall  be  signed 
by  the  traveler  or  importer,  who  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  to  enable  him,  with¬ 
out  any  other  formality,  to  the  lawful  use  of  the  imixirted  arm  in  the  territory 
of  the  Republic. 
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Art.  3.  Any  excess  luggage  not  over  50  kilograms,  when  consisting  of  per¬ 
sonal  effects  of  the  passenger,  shall  pay  50  centavos  i)er  kilogram.  Articles 
intended  for  presents  shall  pay,  up  to  50  kilograms,  the  duties  leviable  thereon 
under  the  tariff,  plus  a  surtax  of  25  i)er  cent.  The  qualification  of  articles 
intended  for  presents  will  be  the  subject  of  special  regulations. 

Plants  and  seeils  accompanying  the  passengtws  weighing  up  to  5  kilograms 
or  caged  birds  shall  not  be  deemed  included  in  the  weight  of  luggage. 

♦  **♦♦** 

EXPLOITATION  OF  EMERALD  MINES. 

Continuation  of  the  exploitation  of  the  celebrated  emerald  mines 
of  Muza,  near  Bogota,  is  reported  by  the  United  States  consul  at 
Cartagena,  IMr.  Isaac  Manning,  a  contract  having  been  entered  into 
between  the  Colombian  Government  and  an  English  syndicate. 

This  syndicate  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  controlling  the  dia¬ 
mond  output  of  South  Africa,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  it 
agrees  to  sell  at  least  $1,250,000  worth  of  emeralds  each  year  for 
twenty  years  at  prices  higher  than  have  been  realized  by  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Government  recently.  These  sales  are  to  be  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Colombian  Government. 

Consul  Manning  sees  in  the  successful  exploitation  of  this  source 
of  revenue  and  in  the  signing  of  treaties  with  Panama  and  the 
United  States  indications  of  improved  economic  and  industrial  con¬ 
ditions.  Funds  will  be  provided  for  the  continued  dev’elopment  of 
railway  and  other  transportation  lines  and  for  the  establishment  of 
new  industries. 


IMPROVED  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Reporting  on  the  financial  conditions  in  Colombia,  the  United 
States  consul  at  Cartagena  states  that  recently  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  able  to  secure  that  the  Banco  Central,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  banking  institution  in  the  country,  reduced  its  rate  from  12  to  10 
per  cent  jier  annum  for  loans  made  to  the  Government,  and  its  rate  of 
commission  for  administration  of  the  reorganized  government  renter 
to  2  per  cent. 

Three  years  ago  when  the  bank  undertook  this  administration  the 
charge  was  10  per  cent,  subsequently  reduced  to  5,  and  now  to  2  per 
cent. 

Improved  conditions  will,  it  is  believed,  also  affect  the  interest 
charged  on  real-estate  loans  which  now  runs  as  high  as  20  and  24 
per  cent. 

NET  REVENUES  OF  THE  ZAPAQUIRA  SALT  MINES  IN  1908. 

The  net  revenues  obtained  by  the  Government  from  the  operation 
of  the  Zapaquira  salt  mines  of  the  Department  of  Tunja,  Republic  of 
Colombia,  in  1908  were  $375,554  gold. 


The  declared  value  of  the  exports  shipped  during  1908  from  San 
Jose  and  Punta  Arenas  to  the  United  States  is  reported  b}’  the  United 
States  consul  at  the  former  port  to  have  been  $3,211.25  and  $92,320.21. 
respectively,  a  total  of  $95,531.40. 

Coti'ee  to  the  value  of  $48,741.30  and  rubber  worth  $10,557.38  were 
the  principal  items  from  Punta  .Vrenas. 


SCENE  ON  THE  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  COSTA  RICA. 


A  REGIMENT  OF  COSTA  RICAN  SOLDIERS. 

Costa  Hica  has  the  smallest  military  establishment  of  any  eonntry  on  the  Western  llemisi)here.  Her  soldiers  are  well  disciiilined  and  ha\’e  a  distinct  military 
heariiiK.  The  age  of  enlistment  is  from  18  to  10  years,  and  all  eitizeus  are  subject  to  service  with  the  colors,  it  is  the  boast  of  Cosht  itiea  that  the  country 
has  more  school-teachers  than  soldiers. 
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The  countries  participatinjr  in  this  trade  furnished  and  received 
the  followin*;  values: 


CiMintry. 


I'nitod  States  . . 
Otlier  America . 

Germany . . 

Spain . 

Kranee . 

<  ireat  Britain  . . 
( )ther  Enro{>e  . . 
Other  countries 


ImjM)rts.  I 

_  _l. 

$-tl,576.yH0  ! 
7,iT(i,708  ' 
7, 172,358 
T.-t.M.ys;! 

5,  trjy,  -t'.ri 
11,721,029 
3,. 54.8, 602 
1, 4.55, 229 


Exports. 


878,8«>S,  490 
2,257,077 
4,711,104 
9.58,207 
1,401,997 
4,77,5,906 
978,084 
6.52, 339 


Specie  imports 
$4,245. 7()7. 


diirinjr  the  year  were  $l,150.;i7(>  and 
CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS,  1908. 


exports 


Total  customs  receipts  at  Cuban  ports  during  the  year  1!)08  ajr^re- 
^ated  $22,231, 707.4(»,  a  decline  of  $4  07i).88t).40  as  compared  Avith  the 
preceding  year. 


PROPOSED  SUSPENSION  OF  EXPORT  DUTIES  ON  SUGAR,  TOBACCO. 
AND  LIQUORS. 


In  a  message  delivered  to  Congress  on  February  19.  IDO!),  by  Gen. 
Jose  Mmi  EL  (idME:z,  President  of  the  liepublic  of  (hiha,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  recommended  the  enactment  of  a  law  suspending  the  collection 
of  the  export  duties  imposed  by  the  huv  of  January  25, 1!)04,  on  sugar, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  cut  tobacco,  and  liquors,  the  revenues  from  Avhich 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  amortisation  of  the  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt 
of  $35,000,000  referred  to  in  said  law.  This  recommendation  was 
made  because  the  revenue  now  derived  from  imported  liipiors  and 
dutiable  merchandise  brought  into  the  Kepublic  are  not  only  ample 
to  meet  the  interest  on  said  debt,  but  are  sufficiently  in  excess  of  the 
same  to  permit  the  purchase  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  the  aforesaid 
bonds.  Should  the  revenues  from  imports  be  insufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  charged  against  them  and  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  foreign 
debt,  then  it  Avould  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  export  tax  mentioned, 
but,  at  the  present  time,  the  import  revenues  are  not  only  sufficient  for 
all  these  purposes  but  in  reality  leave  a  considerable  surplus.  The 
President,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  collection  of  said  export 
taxes  be  suspended  until  such  time  as  the  public  finances  may  again 
require  their  imposition. 


ECUADOR 


GATHERING  AND  STATUS  OF  LEADING  CROPS. 


In  regard  to  the  crops  of  Ecuador  Consul-General  Herman  R. 
Dietrich  writes  from  Guayaquil  that  cacao,  which  is  the  principal 
product  of  Ecuador,  is  harvested  or  gathered  during  the  months  of 
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February,  March,  April,  and  May.  A  small  amount  of  cacao  is 
gathered  and  brought  to  market  during  every  month  of  the  year,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  this  crop  is  gathered 
during  the  months  mentioned,  and  by  the  end  of  June  or  July  has 
already  been  placed  on  the  market.  During  the  year  1907,  43,348,369 
pounds  of  cacao  were  exported  from  Ecuador,  of  which  7,653,756 
pounds  were  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  rice  crop  is  principally  harvested  during  the  month  of  May 
and  is  generally  placed  on  the  market  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  The  estimated  annual  production  is  40,000,000  pounds,  which 
is  not  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand.  A  small  quantity 
is  imported  every  3’ear  from  v'arious  countries. 

The  growing  of  sugar  cane  is  of  considerable  importance  in  this 
countiw.  The  cane  is  cut  and  taken  to  the  plantation  mill  during  the 
months  of  JuIjl  August,  September,  October,  and  November.  Some 
plantations  work  up  to  the  middle  of  December  to  finish  gathering 
the  crop.  Approximatelj’,  the  various  plantations  in  Ecuador  pro¬ 
duce  160,000  bags  (of  100  pounds)  of  sugar  annually,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  home  consumption,  although  a  small  amount  of  sugar  is 
imported  and  exported  everv  year. 

The  crop  of  coffee  raised  in  this  country  is  almost  completely  gath¬ 
ered  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  is  placed  upon  the  market,  ■  No  statistics  are  to  be  had  show¬ 
ing  the  annual  production,  but  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  7,000,000 
pounds.  During  the  j'car  1907,  2,515,368  pounds  of  coffee  were  ex¬ 
ported  from  Ecuador,  of  which  only  72,989  pounds  were  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

Vegetable  ivory  nuts,  of  which  Ecuador  exports  a  considerable 
amount,  ripen  in  August  and  are  jirincipallj"  gathered  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  although  a  small  por¬ 
tion  is  gathered  at  all  times  during  the  j’ear.  The  bulk  of  this  crop  is 
moved  and  placed  on  the  market  here  during  the  wet  season  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  necessarv  to  bring  the  nuts  in  canoes  down  the  rivers 
and  small  streams.  The  annual  production  is  about  48,000,000 
pounds,  all  of  which  is  exported.  During  the  year  1907,  9,353,824 
pounds  of  ivory  nuts  were  shipped  .from  Ecuador  to  the  United 
States. 

Rublier  is  gathered  and  brought  to  market  during  all  the  months 
of  the  3’ear.  The  amount  of  rubber  exported  from  Ecuador  in  1907 
was  1,031,510  pounds,  of  which  816,684  pounds  were  sent  to  the 
United  States. 


(Courtesy  of  Collier's  Weekly.) 

BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS  OF  THE  “UNION  CLUB”  IN  CAPE  HAITIEN,  HAITI,  A  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  HIGH  STANDING  AND  GREAT  INFLUENCE  iN 


(Courtesy  of  Collier's  Weekly.) 


STATUE  OF  GENERAL  DESSALINES,  PORT-AU-PRINCE  HAITI. 


Jean  .laeriiifM  Dessalines  was  one  of  the  most  celelirateil  Haitian  Keiierals.  He  ffained  refa-aled  victories  over  tlie  Freiieti,  e-xpelieil  tlieiii  from  thi‘  eonniry,  and 
establislieil  the  indejanideiiee  of  Haiti  oti  January  I,  l.'S04,  over  wiiieh  country  he  ruled  utitil  liis  deatli  on  October  17,  isoti, 


THE  CONDEMNATION  OF  PROPERTY, 

The  laws  of  Guatemala  ijreseribe  that  the  following  circumstances 
shall  exist  for  the  condemnation  of  ijroperty  in  the  Republic : 

Declaration  of  public  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the  work  pro¬ 
jected;  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  acquisition  of  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  projierty  whose  condemnation  is  requested;  appraisement  of 
the  property ;  payment  of  value  for  the  same  previous  to  acquisition 
except  ill  case  of  war;  declaration  of  public  utility  by  the  executive. 

The  owners  are  allowed  three  days  to  object,  upon  which  objections, 
if  any,  the  Government  gives  opinion. 

After  condemnation  the  owner  apjioints  one  expert  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  another,  with  an  umpire  to  decide  upon  the  value,  though  a  law 
enacted  subsequent  to  the  general  law  in  the  case  establishes  that 
property  may  be  condemned  for  the  assessed  value  without  appraise¬ 
ment. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

From  and  after  August  20,  1908,  the  proportion  of  import  duties 
to  be  paid  in  gold  upon  all  goods  cleared  through  the  customs  of  the 
Republic  is  50  per  cent,  jiayable  in  American  gold  coin  or  in  nego¬ 
tiable  bills  of  like  value. 

Cotton  yarns  for  looms,  agricultural  implements,  flour,  and  salt 
meat  are  not  atfected  by  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  article  and 
shall  only  pay  in  American  gold  30  per  cent  of  the  import  duties 
leviable  thereon. 

jMosquito  nets  of  wire  and  “  Panama  ”  armored  tanks  for  holding 
driidving  water  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 


MEASURES  TO  PREVENT  SMUGGLING. 

The  Haitian  Government,  desirous  of  j)reventing  smuggling  and 
other  infractions  of  customs  laws  at  the  i)orts  of  the  Republic,  has 
decided  that  all  manifests  and  invoices  for  goods  passed  by  Haitian 
constds  abroad  nmst  contain  a  detailed  description  of  the  goods  to 
which  they  relate,  including  the  marks,  countermarks,  and  numbers 
of  packages,  the  volume  of  each  package,  the  nature  and  weight  of  the 
contents,  and  the  price  of  the  merchandise. 

Instructions  have  also  been  issued  to  the  consuls  in  regard  to  fraud¬ 
ulent  exports  of  Haitian  produce. 
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THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONVENTION  OF  TEGUCIGALPA. 

On  January  20.  100!),  and  in  accordance  with  tlie  Convention  on 
Future  Central  American  Conferences  signed  at  'Washinjrton  on  De¬ 
cember  20, 1!)07,  the  Oovernments  of  the  Central  American  Ke])ublics. 
throujih  their  delejrates  assembled  in  the  first  Central  American  con¬ 
ference  in  Te<rnci^ali)a.  the  capital  of  Honduras,  entered  into  an  im¬ 
portant  convention  to  unify  the  monetary  system,  customs  duties, 
weijfhts  and  measures,  fiscal  laws,  and  consular  service. 

Regarding  the  monetary  system,  the  convention  prescribes  as  the 
basis  for  the  currency  that  is  to  be  established  the  gold  and  the  silver 
pcHo  in  2)arity,  leaving  to  the  conference  of  1910  to  fix  the  date  from 
which  the  (iovernments  shall  ju'oceed  with  the  conversion  of  their 
monetary  systems.  The  new  money  '<hall  be  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  coins:  $20.  $10.  $.■).  and  $1  gold;  $1,  $0.r)0,  $0.25,  and  $0.10  silver; 
and  $0.05  and  $0.01  nickel ;  their  fineness,  weight,  tolerance,  diameter, 
and  thickness  ‘^hall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  corresponding  coins  of 
the  United  States.  The  gold  and  the  silver  coins  shall  have  on  the 
obverse  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  respective  country  with  the  inscrij)- 

lion  “■  Ivepublic  of - "  on  the  upper  part  and  the  date  of  coinage 

and  the  fineness  on  the  lower;  in  the  reverse,  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Central  America,  with  the  inscription  15th  of  Sei)tember,  1821,”  on 
the  upper  2)art  and  the  value  of  the  coin  on  the  lower.  Nickel  coins 
•shall  have  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  Columbus,  with  the  date  of  coin¬ 
age  on  the  lower  2'>art  and  in  the  reverse  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  feder¬ 
ation  with  the  inscri2ition  “  lie2)ublic  of - ”  on  the  U2i2>ei‘  l^art. 

In  res2)ect  to  customs  duties,  the  convention  2>i'<>vides  that  each 
(lovernment  shall  submit  to  the  next  conference  a  com2)ilation  of  its 
customs  laws  and  tariff,  and  make  a  re2)ort  on  the  home  industries  that 
re(|uire  a  2)rotective  tariff.  Six  months  after  the  a2)2>i’oval  of  the  con¬ 
vention  the  maritime  commerce  in  home  manufactures  and  25roducts 
shall  be  free. 

In  reference  to  weights  and  measures,  the  French  metric  system  is 
ado2)ted  as  the  legal  one  for  the  five  Re2)ublics,  and  for  the  2)ur2)ose 
there  shall  be  established  in  each  capital  a  “  Bureau  of  Standards.” 
In  the  next  conference  the  delegate  from  Salvador  shall  2>i‘esent  a 
draft  of  regulations  for  weights  and  measures  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
date  that  said  conference  shall  2Jrescribe. 

Res2K‘cting  the  fiscal  laws,  it  is  stipulated  that  each  (Jovernment 
shall  present  to  the  conference  of  1910  an  arranged  collection  of  those 
in  force  in  its  country. 
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The  importation  and  exportation  of  natural  and  maniifaetured 
products  of  the  Central  American  States,  through  their  frontier  cus¬ 
tom-houses,  shall  be  free  of  duty,  excepting  articles  that  are  or  may  be 
subject  to  monoijol}'.  This  provision  shall  go  into  etfect  as  soon  as 
the  ratifications  shall  have  been  exchanged. 

In  respect  to  the  consular  service,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree 
to  unify  their  representation  in  the  commercial  jtlaces  to  he  desig¬ 
nated,  in  consuls  appointed  by  the  different  States  for  the  consulates 
that  shall  have  fallen  to  their  lot  to  fill  and  maintain.  The  designa¬ 
tion  of  consulates  which  may  he  desirable  to  establish,  as  also  the 
choice  by  lot  of  the  places  to  he  filled  by  each  State,  shall  l)e  made  in 
the  coming  conference.  Consuls  thus  appointed  shall  represent  the 
five  liepuhlics  of  Central  America. 

The  operation  of  this  convention  shall  begin  from  the  date  of  the 
last  ratification  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  one  year  after  it  shall 
have  been  denounced  by  one  of  the  Governments  to  the  others.  The 
part  or  parts  denounced  shall  cease  to  he  obligatory  only  in  respect  to 
the  denouncing  Government. 

The  second  Central  American  convention  .shall  meet  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  on  January  1,  1910. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATIONS. 

Under  date  of  December  19,  1908,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
approved  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  Mr.  James  P.  Henderson,  authorizing  the  latter  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  wireless  telegrajih  station  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  and  various  substations  along  the  coast  of 
Honduras. 

The  concessionary  agrees  to  begin  work  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  the  contract  and  to  finish  the  stations  within 
one  year  from  the  said  date,  when  they  shall  be  opened  to  the  public. 
He  further  agrees  to  establish  communication  with  stations  of  the 
United  States  and  others  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  also  with  all 
steamers  possessing  wireless  apparatus  which  can  Ik*  reached. 

He  has  the  privilege  of  exploiting  the  said  service,  fixing  the  tariffs 
to  be  charged,  which,  however,  must  not  be  in  excess  of  the  rates 
charged  at  the  pre.sent  time  by  the  cable  companies,  and  which  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Government  for  approval.  The  Government  fur¬ 
ther  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  the  entire  installation  within  two 
years  at  its  cost  2>rice  j^lus  10  per  cent,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
said  two  years  for  the  value  which  apj^raisers  named  for  that  ijurjiose 
shall  affix.  The  Gov'ernment  also  reserv'es  the  right  to  inspect  and 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  concessionary  and  to  exercise  a  censorship 
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over  all  telegrams  sent,  and  it  likewise  reserves  the  privilege  of  send¬ 
ing  all  official  telegrams  free  of  charge.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
(jovernment  shall  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

For  his  services  the  concessionarj'  shall  receive  5,000  hectares  of 
government  land  on  the  northern  coast,  which  he  shall  select  and 
which  shall  be  turned  over  to  him  as  soon  as  the  station  or  stations 
are  opened  to  the  public.  This  land  must  be  cultivated  in  accordance 
with  the  agricultural  law  of  the  country. 

The  concessionary  will  deposit  $1,000  in  the  national  bank  as  a 
guaranty'  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  contract,  which  he  shall  forfeit 
in  case  of  noncompliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  same. 

CATTLE  CONCESSION. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  to  George  Blardone 
a  concession  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  and  involving 
about  25,000  acres  of  public  lands  for  the  exjdoitation  of  the  cattle 
industry  in  the  Republic.  The  concessionary  is  privileged  to  export 
to  the  United  States,  free  of  duty.  2.000  head  of  cattle  in  the  first 
shipments,  with  reduction  of  dut}'  on  subsequent  shipments.  Local 
duties  are  also  waived  and  the  right  granted  to  establish  a  “  cattle 
bank  "  and  to  construct  wharves  for  the  shipment  of  cattle  at  any 
point  on  the  north  coast. 

On  the  other  hand,  cattle  vessels  are  obligated  to  bring  all  blooded 
stock  ordered  by  Hondurans  to  the  country  without  charge;  also  ma¬ 
terials  and  implements  required  for  the  industry.  Thej'  must  also 
jirovide,  once  a  year,  free  transport  to  and  from  the  United  States  for 
shippers  of  more  than  50  head  of  cattle,  and  must  carry  without 
charge  officials,  students,  government  freights,  and  mails. 

Tariff  concessions  are  allowed  by  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
free  introduction  through  the  customs  of  such  materials  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  industry  may  necessitate. 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  FIRST  HALF  OF  1908-9. 


Figures  issued  by  the  statistical  division  of  the  Mexican  Treasury 
Department  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  (July 
to  December,  1908)  give  the  total  trade  value  of  the  Republic  as 
$181,719,011.9()  silver,  as  compared  with  $250,831,288.15  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  the  preceding  j’ear,  a  decline  being  thus  indi¬ 
cated  of  $69,111,(570.19. 
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In  this  total,  imports  account  for  $72, (‘)81, 065.92,  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $50,371,758.24  for  the  half  year  and  exports  for  $109,037,- 
946.04,  a  decline  of  $18,739,917.95  being  recorded. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  analysis  of  these  statistics  is  the  large 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounting  to  $36,356,280,  which  excess 
was  greater  than  that  recorded  for  the  whole  year  1907-8  by  $15,- 
373,544  and  for  1906-7  by  $20.5()7.849. 


Import  classifications  with  their  values  and  comparisons  for  the 
two  periods  noted  were  as  follows ; 


TextiU-sunrt  manufacture!*. 


First  six  months—  ! 

1908-9. 

1907-8. 

1 

86.  .507, 000. 86 
10. 916,  .59,5. 81 
20,896,585.12 
7,,51(),485.39 
4,467,056.34 
2,628.044.73 
2, 232, 396.  .50 
11,000, 149.  .59 
1,798,994.97 
1,225,(»7.69 
3,462,768.92 

89,207,298.64 
16,912,927. 13 
39,963,723.05 
16, 929, 226.  .58 
5,488,677.14 
3,721,195.96 

3,  .301, 678. 37 
15,779,561.47 
4, 7.59,  aw.  08 
2,944,808.29 
5,862.997.4.5 

-*2,700,297.78 

-  6,996,431.32 
-19,a67,187.93 

-  8,482,741.19 

-  1,021,620.80 

-  1,093,151.28 

-  1,072,281.87 

-  4,779,411.88 

-  2,960,286.11 

-  809, 170. 60 
-  2,400,228.53 
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Countrk's  of  orijifin  for  the  imports  weiv: 


Si.x  months— 

l'.HIS-9.  ^  1'.HI7-.S. 

1 

Difference. 

S;»,  918, 6,38.  S3 
1,037,;{48. 40 
41,6.38.04 
40. 093,  ItU.  1 1 
17,  l.B.  92 
341,362.78 
7I.8(i6.43 
130.474.38 

8.">0. 6.36, 006. 61 
977,081.8:1 
.30,81:1. 06 
70,ti61,590.00 
4.3,28.3.69 
470,997.:il 
i  67,  »w:i.  78 

123,%.3.28 

-819,707,367.78 
-t-  60. 2t«.  57 

,  -  9,1.').3.62 

1  30,  .368, 42.3. 86 

-  28, 1:11.77 

129,6:14.63 

1  -  4,181.65 

1  6, 509. 10 

West  Indies . 

Oeeania . 

E.xports  show  the  following  valuations  and  comparisons: 

j  Si.\  months —  | 

^  Difference. 

1908-9. 

1907-8. 

Mineral  substances  . 

Vegetable  snbstaiK’es .  . 

Animal  substances . 

Manufactured  products . 

Miscellaneous . . 

'  870,32.3,206.02 
29,297,86.3.84 
6, 474,  .323. 12 
1,2:{6, 462.06 
1.703.889.00 

889,923,697.99 
31,2.3.3,077.00 
4,287,580.00  , 
1,417,:104.00 
894,205.00 

-819,598,491.97 

-  1,957,211.16 
+  2,186,943.12 

-  180,841.94 

1  809,684.00 

C'ountries  of  destination  were: 

.Si.x  months— 

Difference. 

1908-9.  1907-8. 

Euroi«e . .  826, 909,  OB.  29 

North  America .  «0, 6.>4,  .'il.'S.  49 

Central  America .  517,90,">.32 

South  America .  39,732.00 

West  Indies .  916,740.00 

836, 007, 1.3.3.  .31 
600. 00 
89,901,618.48 
45.3.8.36.00 
27,611.00 
1,385,093.00 

-89,098,100.28 

-  ,300.00 

-  9,247,132.99 

^  62,049.32 

12,121.00 

1  408,355.00 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  WIRELESS  CONVENTION. 

The  President  of  the  United  Mexican  States  has  issued  a  decree 
adhering  to  the  International  Wireless  Convention  signed  at  Berlin, 
Germany,  on  November  3,  1000. 

At  this  conference  various  resolutions  for  the  regulation  of  wire¬ 
less  telegrajihy  were  adopted,  there  being  present  representatives  of 
the  following  countries:  Argentina.  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria.  Chile.  Denmark.  France.  Germany.  Holland,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Itah%  Japan,  Mexico,  Monaco,  Norway.  Persia,  Por¬ 
tugal.  Boumania,  Bus.sia,  Sjiain.  Sweden.  Turkey,  and  I^ruguay. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NEW  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

The  new  immigration  law  of  Mexico,  passed  by  the  national  con¬ 
gress  on  December  2‘2.  1008.  went  into  effect  on  March  1.  1909,  and 
not  as  previousl}’  stated  on  the  elate  of  i)ublication.  Tliis  law  is  de- 
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signed  not  only  to  bar  undesirable  immigrants,  but  also  to  protect 
residents  of  Mexico  from  the  possibilities  of  infection  by  contagious 
diseases. 

The  leading  features  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Admission 
will  be  allowed  only  through  authorized  ports  of  entry,  and  the 
qualities  iirecluding  entry  cover  the  various  specified  contagious  or 
chronic  ailments  which  may  incapacitate  persons  for  work  or  make 
them  a  public  care.  Children  under  Ifi  years  of  age,  anarchists 
or  propagandists  for  anarchistic  doctrines,  mendicants,  prostitutes, 
and  fugitives  from  justice,  or  any  persons  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  crimes  other  than  of  a  political  or  military  na¬ 
ture,  and  which  according  to  Mexican  laws  may  be  imnishable  by 
inqirisonment  for  more  than  ten  years,  are  also  debarred  from  entry. 

The  department  of  the  interior  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  and  inspectors  are  to  be  sent  to  the  various  ports  to  supervise 
its  administration. 

PRICE  OF  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  IN  1909. 

The  rates  established  by  the  Mexican  Govei’innent  for  the  purchase 
of  public  lands  in  the  Federal  District  and  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Koiniblic  for  1!)01),  are  as  follows: 


Political  divisions.  j 

1 

Price  per 
hectare  l 
(2.471  ! 
acres).  1 

Political  divisions.  j 

Price  per 
hectare 
(2.471 
acres). 

Agvms  Caliontos . ■ 

Peitoii. 
7.00  1 

Puebla . ! 

11.00 

4.00  ■ 

9.00 

4.00  j 

4.00 

4.00  1 

'  4.00 

4.00  i 

4.00 

6.00  { 

7.00 

4.00  ' 

4.00 

12.00 

17.00 

5.00  1 

12.00 

Hidalgo . 

5.00 

Yucatan . 

4.00 

.lalisco . 

9.00  1 

Zacatecas . 

I  4.00 

Mexico . 

1  21.00  ' 

Federal  District . 

100.00 

Michoacan . 

14.00  1 

Territory  of  Tepic . 

1  4.00 

Morelos . 

1  27.00  1 

Territory  of  Lower  California . 

i  2.00 

Nuevo  Leon . 

4.00 

Territorv  of  Quintana  Roo . 

,  2.00 

Oaxaca . 

5.00 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF 
ARCHiEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY. 

By  an  executive  decree  of  January  28,  1909,  on  February  1  of  that 
year  the  department  of  natural  history  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Mexico  became  an  independent  establishment  under  the  name  of 
“  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,"  and  the  institution  which 
has  hitherto  borne  the  name  of  National  Museum  became  the  ‘‘  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  of  Archa'ology  and  History.” 
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MEXICAN  SUGAR  AND  THE  BRUSSELS  CONVENTION. 

The  Mexican  Minister  at  Brussels  has  advised  his  Government  that 
it  has  been  decided  in  accordance  with  the  sugar  convention  of  that 
city  to  levy  a  special  duty  on  Mexican  sugar  to  become  effective  in 
all  the  countries  represented  in  the  Brussels  convention.  This  dut\’ 
is  imjjosed  on  account  of  the  increase  made  in  lh08  by  the  Mexican 
Government  in  its  tariff  on  foreign  sugar  imported  into  the  Re¬ 
public,  by  which  the  duty  of  $2.50  silver  per  100  kilograms  was 
raised  to  5  peson  per  100  kilograms. 

CONCESSION  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  authorized  Gen.  Manuel  Mon- 
i)iL\GON,  or  the  company  he  may  organize,  to  invest  not  less  than 
200,000  pi'nos  ($100,000)  in  the  construction  of  grain  elevators  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Ke2)nblic.  The  jilans  of  these  elevators  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Gov'ernment  within  twelve  months  from  January 
15,  1009,  the  date  of  the  ajjjiroval  of  the  contract,  and  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  must  be  commenced  within  eighteen  months  from  said 
date  and  coinj^leted  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  ai^proval 
of  the  i)lans. 

BANKS  IN  1908. 

In  1908  there  were  3-1  banks  ojierating  in  ^lexico,  30  of  which  were 
banks  of  issue.  The  combined  capital  of  these  34  banks  was  17G,- 
000,000  j)esOH  ($88,000,000).  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
banks  of  the  Rei^ublic,  together  with  the  amount  of  their  capital  ex- 
jiressed  in  Mexican  dollars:  National  Bank,  $32,000,000;  Central 
Bank,  $30,000,000;  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico,  $21,500,000;  Penin¬ 
sular  Bank,  $10,500,000;  ^lexican  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
$10,000,000,  and  the  Oriental  Bank,  $0,000,000. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

Under  date  of  January  10,  1909,  the  “  Diana  Ofcial^’’  of  Mexico 
City,  publishes  the  text  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  Mexican 
Government  with  Mr.  William  II.  Ellis  for  the  establishment  of  a 
factory  to  extract,  refine,  and  manufacture  the  rubber  obtained  from 
the  Palo  Amarillo  and  Amate  trees.  The  Mexican  Government 
grants  Mr.  Ellis  a  concession  for  the  exiiloitation  of  the  said  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  jirivilege  of  introducing  free  of  duty  all  the  necessary 
material,  machinery,  and  ainffiances  for  the  installation  of  the  fac¬ 
tory,  as  also  exemption  from  taxes  during  the  term  of  the  concession, 
viz,  ten  years. 


I 

I 


VIEW  OF  GUANAJUATO,  MEXICO. 


OLD  AQUEDUCT,  ZACATECAS,  MEXICO. 

ZiK'atcciis  is  <>nt‘  of  the  few  Inrse  and  projrressive  cities  of  Mexico  wliose  ancient  acineilncl  is  stili  availalile  for  its  water  supply.  In  tlie  dry  alniosphere  and  liiKli 
altitude  of  the  “Silver  City”  this  old  structure  of  stone  and  lime  lias  endured  for  centuries  with  hut  little  deterioration.  Zucttteeas  heeauie  a  city  in  15S.i,  atid 
is  oiie  of  the  oldest  and  most  eelehruted  mining  towns  in  tlie  Kepublie. 
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The  concessionary  nuist  invest  a  sum  of  not  less  than  200,000  petsos 
in  the  said  establishment  and  shall  submit  the  plans  of  the  buildings, 
etc.,  to  the  (lovernment  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  conces¬ 
sion,  and  shall  have  the  installation  complete  and  in  working  order 
within  three  years  after  the  plans  have  been  ap2)roved.  He  maj’  es¬ 
tablish  one  or  more  factories  in  various  States  of  the  Rejiublic,  the 
cajiital  to  be  invested  in  each  additional  factory  to  be  at  least  10,000 
jnaoH. 

The  Government  will  designate  from  time  to  time  such  students 
of  the  National  College  as  wish  to  study  the  said  industry,  and  the 
concessionary  shall  aid  and  instruct  the  said  students  as  much  as 
I)ossible.  The  concessionary  shall  also  submit  to  the  Government 
such  statistical  data  or  other  information  regarding  the  industry’  as 
the  Deijartment  of  Public  Works  may  see  fit  to  call  for. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  likewise  under  obligation  to  dejiosit  the  sum  of 
5,000,000  jiesos  in  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  fulfillment  (  I;  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  which  dcimsit  shall 
be  returned  as  soon  as  the  works  have  been  finished  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  factory  i:.  completed. 

THE  MATAMOROS  DISTRICT  IN  1908. 

In  his  annual  rejjort  covering  the  year  1908,  the  United  States 
consul  at  Matamoros,  Clarence  A.  Miller,  states  that  the  declared 
value  of  exports  from  his  district  totaled  $44,207,  a  decline  of  about 
$21,000  as  compared  with  1007.  He  attributes  this  decline  to  de¬ 
creased  shipments  of  hides  and  skins,  which  form  the  bulk  of  eximrts, 
$31,201  being  reiiorted  for  1008,  as  compared  with  $45,043  in  the 
jireceding  year.  Another  item  accounting  for  this  decline  is  cotton, 
of  which  the  value  shijiiied  in  1907  was  $10,000,  while  none  was 
sent  abroad  in  1908.  Aside  from  these  two  articles  increases  were 
recorded. 

Imiiorts,  of  which  figures  are  only  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1908,  were  valued  at  $118,392,  of  which  about 
$100,000  came  from  the  United  States. 

Coffee,  lard,  and  machinery  were  the  jirincipal  articles  received, 
and  in  regard  to  the  latter  item  the  consul  states  that  the  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  jiossibilities  of  the  district  make  it  an  especiall}’  attractive 
market  for  irrigation  and  farming  machinery.  Cattle  raising  is  at 
2>resent  the  chief  industry. 

Commerce  between  the  2it)rt  of  San  Diego,  California,  and  Mexico, 
for  January  was:  Im2)orts  from  Mexico.  1909,  $19,308,  again.st  $55,- 
179  for  1908.  Ex25orts  to  Mexico,  1909,  $0,553.90,  against  $11,583.87 
for  1908. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1908. 

From  Nicaragua  the  United  States  vice-consul,  Michael  J.  Clancy, 
reports  total  shipments  to  the  United  States  through  the  port  of 
liluefields  during  1008  to  the  value  of  $l,088,r)31.91. 

The  principal  item  is  1,298,000  bunches  of  bananas,  valued  at 
$531,132.80;  gold  ranking  next  with  24.970  ounces,  worth  $389,350.78; 


J1 


^NICARAGUA- 


BANANAS 

GOLD 

RUEEER 

AMALGAM 

COCOANUTS 

"  ?531,13£ 

1389.356 

^189.275 

1165. &90 

$4,569 

»^0O.OOO 


>400.000 


>500.000 


[T^ 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS 


TO 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


followed  by  100,152  pounds  of  rubber,  $89,275.09;  amalgam  (gold), 
$05,090.95;  and  cocoanuts  to  the  number  of  173,100,  worth  $4,589.79; 
and  other  items  in  le.sser  quantities  and  values. 

NEW  CUSTOMS  DAW. 

By  decree  dated  January  20,  1909,  the  President  of  Nicaragua  de¬ 
clared  the  new  customs  tariff  law  of  December  15,  1908,  to  be  in  force, 
and  jirescribed  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  payment  of  duties 
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on  iini)orts.  The  law  of  December  15  became  operative  from  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  decree. 

It  is  i)rovided  that  22.40  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  custom-house 
clearances  be.  set  apart  as  coming  under  the  operation  of  prior  laws 
to  be  liquidated  by  means  of  bonds  in  circulation  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  law;  25  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  clearances  is 
to  be  liquidated  by  means  of  new  bonds  created  b}’  the  law  of  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  and  the  remaining  52.00  j^er  cent  is  to  be  paid  in  gold  coin 
or  in  national  paper  currency  at  the  rate  of  $5  paper  for  $1  gold. 

Regarding  imports  through  the  custom-houses  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
upon  which  75  per  cent  of  the  duties  must  be  i)aid  in  gold,  payment 
may  be  made  in  legally  current  silver  coin  at  the  rate  of  $2  silver  to 
$1  gold.  Those  preferring  not  to  pay  in  bonds  the  25  per  cent  decreed 
by  the  new  law  as  payable  in  bonds  may  pay  the  same  in  gold  or  its 
equivalent  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day  on  which  payment  is 
offered. 


PARCELS-POST  CONVENTION  WITH  BELGIUM. 

The  “  Diano  Ofeinl "  for  January  19,  1909,  publishes  the  text  of 
the  convention  entered  into  between  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  in  November  of  the  preceding  year,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  exchange  of  parcels  by  post  to  the  weight  of  5  kilo¬ 
grams  between  the  two  countries. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SUGAR  REFINERY. 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  Seiior 
J.  Amado  Gonzalez  Corixiba,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Congress  on 
December  31.  1908.  whereby  the  latter  agrees  to  organize  within  one 
year  from  the  said  date  a  company  for  the  jjurpose  of  establishing  a 
sugar  refinery  in  Panama  with  a  capacity  of  500  tons  per  day,  or  an 
out2)ut  of  1,000  bags  of  refined  sugar  of  100  pounds  each  per  day. 

For  this  jiurpose  the  Government  will  grant  Mr.  Gonzalez  Cor¬ 
doba,  or  the  company  to  be  organized  by  him,  5,000  hectares  of  land 
in  the  district  of  Chepo,  between  the  River  Terable,  Uni,  Limon,  and 
Bayano,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Republic  where  the  Government 
ma}'  have  vacant  lands. 

The  Government  also  agrees  to  admit  all  material,  machinery,  im- 
iffements,  etc.,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the 
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said  refinery,  free  of  duty,  and  to  maintain  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
the  duties  levied  at  the  present  time  on  all  grades  and  classes  of 
sugar.  If  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  should  for  any 
reason  see  fit  to  reduce  the  said  duties  within  the  period  mentioned, 
the  (Jovernment  will  guarantee  an  interest  of  5  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  amount  of  the  capital  invested. 

The  concessionary  agrees  to  install  a  thoroughly  modern  up-to- 
date  refinery,  equipped  with  all  the  latest  machinery  and  appliances, 
and  to  construct  the  necessary  buildings,  wharfs,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
establish  the  means  of  transportation,  such  as  railways,  steamships, 
etc.,  and  to  provide  the  rolling  stock. 

Within  eighteen  months  after  the  organization  of  the  company  at 
least  2r)0  hectares  of  the  land  must  be  under  cultivation  and  planted 
with  sugar  cane,  and  within  two  and  a  half  years  thereafter  another 
250  hectares  shall  be  under  cultivation,  and  the  entire  installation  of 
the  i)lant  shall  be  completed  and  in  working  order,  and  within  five 
years  from  the  organization  of  the  company  at  least  one-half  of  the 
entire  area  shall  be  thus  planted  and  under  cultivation. 

The  Government  also  reserves  the  right  to  designate  two  persons 
from  each  province  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  industry,  which 
students  shall  Ik>  maintained  and  instructed  by  the  concessionary. 
The  concessionary  also  agrees  to  furnish  the  necessary  building  for  a 
branch  post-office  and  to  establish  a  school  as  soon  as  there  shall  be 
400  or  more  men  employed  at  the  refinery. 

The  concessionary  may  not  sell  his  products  for  more  than  8  halhoas 
per  100  kilograms  of  the  best  grade  of  white  refined  sugar,  7  halhoan 
for  white  unrefined  sugar,  and  corresponding  to  these  for  the  lower 
grades,  during  the  term  of  this  concession,  i.  e.,  ten  years. 

The  refinery  shall  be  exempt  from  all  national  and  municipal  taxes 
on  the  production  of  sugar  during  the  said  term. 

OVERLAND  CABLE  FROM  COLON  TO  PANAMA. 

The  Panama  “  Star  and  Herald  ”  publishes  the  information  that  the 
Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Comjiany  have  added  an 
overland  cable  between  Colon  and  Panama  to  their  equipment,  thus 
making  an  all-cable  I’oute  from  Buenos  Aires,  Valparaiso,  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  via 
Colon.  Connection  has  also  been  made  with  the  company’s  cable 
from  Colon  to  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

The  cable,  which  was  constructed  in  the  United  States,  contains 
four  cores  of  heavy  copper  insulated  with  kertie,  each  core  being 
sheathed  with  lead  and  the  whole  armored  for  protection.  As  it  fol¬ 
lows  the  old  route  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  most  of  it  will  be  sub¬ 
merged  when  the  canal  dams  are  in  use  and  the  Gatun  Lake  formed. 


PARAGUAY 


NEW  EXPORT  TARIFF. 

Tlie  Vice-President  of  Paraguay,  Sefior  Don  Gonzales  Navero, 
charged  with  executive  power  in  the  Republic,  issued,  on  December 
12,  1008.  a  decree  whereby  a  new  tariff  of  values  was  placed  upon  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  country's  products,  effective  from  January  1,  1909. 

Publication  of  the  decree  and  of  the  articles  affected  is  made  in  the 
“  Diarlo  Of  rial  ”  for  December  27,  1908. 

FOREIGN  COMPANIES  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

All  foreign  corporations  or  exporting  houses  selling  goods  in  Para¬ 
guay  through  traveling  or  resident  representatives,  or  through  their 
own  branch  offices,  are  required  to  take  out  a  municipal  license  in  the 
city  where  they  propose  to  do  busines.s.  In  this  respect  foreign  firms 
who  open  branch  houses  in  the  Republic  or  who  send  salesmen  to  the 
countr}"  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  established  business  houses. 

Reporting  on  this  subject  the  United  States  consul  at  Asuncion 
states  that  the  law  of  September  8,  1903,  in  effect  from  the  first  of  the 
year  following,  provides  for  the  issuance  of  industrial  or  commercial 
licenses  for  the  city  of  Asuncion.  These  call  for  varying  rates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  class  of  industry.  Railways,  telephone  companies, 
flour  mills,  and  importing  or  commercial  establishments  selling  varied 
lines  of  goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  pay  from  $1,300  to  $2,000 
paper,  2iayable  semiannually  in  advance.  F oreign  commission  houses, 
trav'eling  salesmen,  or  resident  representatives  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  or  importers  jiay  from  $550  to  $1,200  jjaper,  while  trav’eling 
salesmen  or  resident  representatives  selling  on  commission  jjay  from 
$250  to  $500  paper,  all  payable  semiannually  in  advance. 

Each  municipality  has  its  special  tariff  of  taxes  on  commercial 
travelers,  most  of  which  are  quite  similar  if  not  identical  with  those 
of  the  caj^ital.  but  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  only  about  one-half  that 
collected  in  Asuncion.  In  all  judicial  matters  the  foreign  salesman 
or  representative  is  required  to  produce  a  duly  legalized  power  of 
attorney. 

Samples  which  have  no  commercial  value  are  admitted  free  of  duty, 
duty  being  collected  on  useful  or  valuable  articles  and  the  amount 
refunded  upon  reshipment,  le.ss  a  small  charge  for  wharfage  and 
handling. 

TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

Consul  Edw'aiu)  J.  Norton,  of  Asuncion,  in  reporting  concerning 
the  tobacco  industry  of  Paraguay  and  the  efforts  being  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  product,  states  that  tobacco  is  the 
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chief  agricultural  product — in  fact,  almost  the  only  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct  (fruits  excepted)  exported  from  Paraguay. 

A  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  quantity  grown  at  0,000,000 
pounds  per  year,  of  which  one-half  is  exported,  the  remainder  being 
consumed  in  the  country. 

Paraguayan  tobacco  is  graded  into  seven  classes,  the  small,  fine, 
mild  leaf  called  ‘‘  pito  "  being  largely  exported  to  Europe,  while  the 
‘‘  para,"  a  coarse,  strong  grade,  is  in  demand  for  local  consumption 
and  for  sliijjinent  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  The  intermediate 
grades  are  consumed  locally. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  large  tobacco  plantation  in  Paraguay.  The 
leaf  is  grown  on  small  scattered  patches  of  land,  and  much  of  the 
cultivation  it  gets  is  the  work  of  women  and  children. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  and  secure  better 
prices  in  Europe,  the  Agricultural  Bank,  a  government  institution, 
has  been  for  some  time  distributing  selected  seed  among  the  planters. 
For  the  purj)ose  of  instructing  the  growers  in  the  proper  methods  of 
curing,  and  also  to  relieve  the  small  planter  of  expense,  the  bank  has 
constructed  drying  sheds  in  several  districts. 

In  1905,  1900,  and  1907  Paraguay  shipped  1,535,733  and  727  metric 
tons,  respectively,  to  Bremen.  During  the  past  sixteen  j’ears  prices 
have  averaged  between  5i  and  7^  cents  gold  j^er  1.1  pounds  in  that 
market.  Since  1904  the  shipments  to  Bremen  have  fallen  off,  partlj' 
due  to  crop  failures  caused  by  drought  and  the  ravages  of  locusts,  and 
in  1907  only  7,084  bales  of  22  pounds  each  were  sent  thither,  the  leaf 
selling  at  74  to  84  cents  gold  per  1.1  pounds.  The  Paraguaj'an  con¬ 
sul-general  at  Bremen  reports  that  a  considerable  quantit}’  of  Para¬ 
guayan  tobacco  is  reexported  from  that  port,  some  of  this  coming 
back  to  Argentina. 

A  few  years  ago  efforts  were  made  to  develop  markets  for  Para¬ 
guayan  tobacco  in  Fi'ance  and  Ital3\  One  order  at  least  was  placed 
by  the  French  Government,  but  the  leaf  has  not  found  much  favor 
with  French  smokers.  In  190G-7  Paragua}^  exported  308,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  to  Italj',  and  an  average  price  of  $0.78  per  hundred  was 
realized. 

Paraguaj'an  cigars  are  gaining  a  foothold  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevido,  as  high  prices  are  charged  in  those  cities  for  Brazilian 
and  Havana  cigars.  A  trial  order  for  native  cigars  has  just  been 
shipped  to  Chile,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  develop  this 
branch  of  industry. 

An  enormous  quantitj'  of  tobacco  is  consumed  locally.  In  Para- 
guaj’  eveiybod\'  smokes.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes 
is  nevertheless  carried  on  in  rather  limited  fashion,  there  being  but 
one  cigar  factor}'  whose  j^i'oduct  is  of  good  qualitj’  and  attractiv'el.v 
jiacked.  Cigars  made  of  the  native  leaf  are  extremel}'  cheap.  The 
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cigarettes  are  of  inferior  quality  and  poorly  made,  so  that  cigarettes 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  imported  to  meet  the  demand  of  a 
certain  class  of  smokers.  Several  brands  of  English  cigarettes  are 
imjiorted ;  but  the  demand  for  these,  as  well  as  for  Turkish,  Russian, 
and  I^gyptian  cigarettes,  is  very  limited.  Some  pipe  tobacco  is  im¬ 
ported,  but  the  sales  are  insignificant. 

The  duties  on  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  imported  into  Para¬ 
guay  are  very  heavy,  the  tariff  showing  an  average  duty  of  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 


MINERAL  STATISTICS. 

The  Bulletin  for  1908.  issued  by  the  Corps  of  Mining  Engineers 
of  Peru  for  1908  del  Cuerpo  de  Ingenievos  de  Mines  del 

Pel'll  '■) ,  covers  in  detail  the  mineral  industry  of  the  country  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  yield  of  solid  fuels,  embracing  coal,  anthra¬ 
cite,  bituminous  schist,  and  lignite,  amounted  to  185,505  metric  tons, 
a  gain  over  1900  of  105,590  tons.  The  greater  portion  of  the  fuel 
was  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Ooyllarisquisga,  owned  by  the  Cerro 
de  Pasco  Companjq  and  was  used  in  the  copper  smelting  works  of 
Tinyahuarco,  part  being  converted  into  coke  and  the  rest  consumed 
on  railroads,  etc. 

Petroleum  production  for  1907  was  100,184  metric  tons,  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  29,352  tons,  the  total  number  of  wells  in  exploitation 
being  5G9,  as  comjiared  with  200  in  the  j^ear  jirevious.  Of  these 
wells,  275  are  located  in  Zorritos,  40  in  Lobitos,  250  in  Negritos,  and 
4  in  Pirin.  Of  the  total  production,  05,183  tons  were  .sold  in  the 
crude  state,  14,735  tons  as  refined  petroleum,  while  12,310  tons  were 
consumed  locally.  The  refined  oil  yielded  4,322  cubic  meters  of  kero¬ 
sene,  583  cubic  meters  of  gasolene,  174  cubic  meters  of  light  oils,  and 
73  tons  of  residues  and  j^itch. 

The  Lobitos  Oilfields  Company  (Limited)  have  begun  the  erection 
of  perfectly  equipped  distillation  plants,  and  explorations  under¬ 
taken  in  Iluancane  have  jiroven  the  existence  of  an  enormous  petro¬ 
liferous  zone  extending  from  Cuzco  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca. 
The  North  American  Titicaca  Oil  Company  has  nine  wells  in  opera¬ 
tion,  while  a  Peruvian-Chilean  syndicate  is  operating  two  explora¬ 
tory  wells  with  good  results. 
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A  sulphur  company  in  the  Department  of  Piura  is  the  only  pro¬ 
ducing  factor  of  this  mineral,  the  plant  erected  by  the  company  hav¬ 
ing  a  cajjacity  of  150  tons  daily.  Besides  the  80  tons  of  refined  sul¬ 
phur  jiroduced  during  the  year,  4,500  tons  of  mineral  were  in  stock 
containing  1,800  tons  of  sulphur. 

Gold  production  showed  a  decline  for  1907,  the  28  districts  in  12 
departments  yielding  25,013  troy  ounces,  or  15,089  ounces  less  than 
in  190(>.  Puno  produces  70  per  cent  of  the  total  gold  of  the  Republic, 
this  department  being  very  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  which,  however, 
are  inadequately  exploited. 

The  production  of  fine  silver  decreased  by  716,934  ounces,  being 
6,687,304  troy  ounces,  while  copper  with  a  total  output  of  20,681  tons 
showed  a  gain  of  7,207  metric  tons,  and  lead  with  5,525  tons  increased 
by  2,956  metric  tons. 

Antimony,  by  reason  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  this  mineral,  is 
practically  unexiiloited,  the  3'ear''s  output  being  114  tons,  and  bis¬ 
muth  yielded  onl\"  48  tons,  while  no  nickel  is  reported  and  quicksilver 
declined  from  2,304  kilograms  to  1,500. 

The  National  Salt  Companj"  extracted  21,592  metric  tons  of  salt, 
an  increase  of  1,366  tons  over  1906.  Of  this  total,  15,987  tons  were 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  2,772  tons  employed  industriallj",  and 
2,833  tons  exported. 

The  output  of  borates  from  the  Arequipa  mines,  the  only  ones 
under  exploitation,  was  2,451  metric  tons,  practical!}^  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  claims  I’egistered  during  the  latter  half  of  1907  was 
29,582,  as  compared  with  9,789  during  the  same  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  3’ear,  while  at  the  close  of  the  j^ear  there  were  177  establish¬ 
ments  in  actual  production  as  against  160  in  1906.  Mining  emplov'ees 
numbered  16,936,  comprising  12,004  miners,  2,873  metallurgical  work¬ 
men,  and  2,059  freight  hands. 

The  Department  of  Junin,  in  which  is  located  the  celebrated  Cerro 
de  Pasco  mining  district,  stands  at  the  head  of  producing  sections, 
the  silver  output  for  1907  being  108,026  kilograms;  copper,  17,151 
tons;  coal,  169.368  tons;  and  lead,  4.970  tons. 

PROPOSED  LOANS. 

The  Congress  of  Peru  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  negotiate  a  foreign  loan  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  debt  of  £600.000,  contracted  November  3,  1905.  This  loan  will 
bear  an  annual  rate  of  interest  less  than  6  per  cent,  and  can  not  be 
issued  at  less  than  94  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value.  An  amortization 
fund,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  per  annum,  is  provided  for  the  payment 


STATUE  OF  COLONEL  FRANCISCO  BOLOGNESI,  LIMA,  PERU. 

This  moinimciit  is  the  work  of  the  Spanish  seiiljitor  ARHstinQiierol.  whose  nioilel  of  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Statue  to  la*  ereeteii  in  Washintrton,  I>.  was  awanled  thini  jirize  in  eomia-tition. 
The  statue  surmouutiug  the  eoliimn  represents  the  IVriivian  hero  in  the  aet  of  falling,  with  his 
eountry's  flag  held  close  to  his  heart,  mortally  wounded  in  the  defense  of  the  heights  of  Arica. 


STATUE  OF  COLUMBUS,  PASEO  COLON,  LIMA,  PERU. 

Tills  iK)taWt‘  statue  is  of  white  marble  and  wasdesitined  by  the  Italian  senlptor  Salvatore  Revelli. 
It  adorns  the  driveway  known  as  Paseo  Colon,  whieh  traverses  the  modern  fashionable  resi¬ 
dential  quarter  of  Lima. 
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of  the  loan,  and  the  latter  is  guaranteed  by  the  revenue  on  salt.  The 
e.xecutive  is  likewise  authorized  to  negotiate  a  foreign  or  domestic 
loan  for  £400,000,  to  run  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  four  years,  at  a 
maximum  rate  of  interest  of  G  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  payment 
of  a  commission  should  that  be  found  indispensable,  the  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  by  any  revenues  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  by  such 
retrenchment  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  national  budgets  during  the 
period  of  the  duration  of  the  loan.  The  President  will  report  to  the 
next  Congress  such  action  as  he  may  have  taken  in  regard  to  these 
loans. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS. 

Figures  furnished  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  through  the  Department  of  Fomento  of  the  Peruvian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  make  it  possible  to  publish  the  correct  returns  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  Republic  during  the  seasons  of  lOOG-7  and  1907-8. 

For  1907-8  exports  reached  104,288,032  kilograms,  while  the  quan¬ 
tity  consumed  in  the  home  supply  was  31,047,996  kilograms,  making 
a  total  sugar  output  for  the  season  of  135,336,028  kilograms.  Rum 
was  manufactured  to  the  extent  of  1,725.300  gallons. 

In  the  preceding  year  the  sugar  outj^ut  was  161,156,182  kilograms, 
of  which  128,589,623  kilograms  were  exported  and  32,566,559  kilo¬ 
grams  consumed  at  home;  while  rum,  calculated  as  absolute  alcohol, 
was  produced  to  the  amount  of  1,887,300  imperial  gallons. 


SALVADOR  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Compania  del  Fer- 
rocarril  del  Salvador,  held  at  Ix)ndon,  the  president  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Mark  J.  Kelly,  presented  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

In  the  said  report  Mr.  Kelly  points  out  that  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
duced  coffee  crop  of  the  year  previous,  which  reduced  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  people,  and  therefore  the  imports  of  the  country, 
the  company  has  had  less  transit  than  in  the  previous  years. 

The  coffee  transported  by  the  railway  company  during  the  season 
1907-8  amounted  to  only  190,654  bags,  which,  however,  is  partially 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  crop  was  gathered  much  later  than 
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usual,  and  that  therefore  some  of  the  coffee  was  not  as  yet  ready 
for  transport.  The  quality  of  the  last  crop,  however,  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  total  amount  of  coffee  transported  in  the  season 
IhOti-T  amounted  to  223,77h  hags,  as  against  233.38*2  bags  in  15)05-0, 
and  *255,15*2  hags  in  IDO-l— 5. 

Mr.  Kelly  predicts,  however,  that  the  coming  crop  will  be  larger 
than  the  previous  ones  and  will  again  reach  high-water  mark,  both 
as  regards  (pialit}*  and  quantity.  The  report  also  deals  at  length 
with  the  advantages  of  the  interoceanic  route  between  Salina  Cruz 
and  Puerto  Mexico  (Coatzacoalcos)  to  the  Republic  of  El  Salvunlor, 
and  points  out  the  fact  that  Salina  Cruz  is  only  400  miles  distant 
from  the  port  of  Acajutla  in  Salvador. 

TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Attention  having  been  called  by  the  Minister  from  the  United 
States  in  Salvador  to  the  fact  that  the  (lovernment  of  the  latter 
country  allowed  favored-nation  treatment  to  certain  articles  of 
French  origin  imported  into  the  Republic,  which  treatment  was  not 
according  to  similar  articles  from  the  United  States,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Salvador,  under  date  of  February  8,  15)09, 
explained  the  situation  in  the  following  general  terms: 

I'he  treat}*  of  jjeace.'  amity,  commerce,  and  consular  rights  cele¬ 
brated  between  Salvador  and  the  United  States  on  December  0,  1870, 
having  become  nonactive  b}*  reason  of  the  denunciation  of  the  same 
on  the  i)art  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  in  accordance  with  pre¬ 
arranged  conditions  from  May  30, 1893,  merchandise  proceeding  from 
the  United  States  can  only  be  accorded  such  treatment  in  the  custom¬ 
houses  of  Salvador  as  is  provided  for  in  the  general  tariu"  law  of  the 
Republic  without  special  concessions  or  privileges. 

PUBLICATION  OF  A  NEW  OFFICIAL  MAP. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  has  just  distributed 
in  all  the  ])ublic  offices  and  schools  of  the  Republic  a  new  map,  drawn 
by  ^lessrs.  Barberexa  and  Alcaixe,  and  published  by  Walterlow 
&  Sons,  at  London,  England. 

I'he  new  map  shows  with  considerable  exactitude  the  topographical 
features  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  territorial  divisions,  etc.,  and 
appears  to  be  the  best  map  of  the  Republic,  which  has  thus  far  been 
published. 

The  entire  edition  of  4,000  copies  has  already  been  exhausted  and 
the  Government  is  considering  the  advisability  of  ordering  a  second 
edition. 
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CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS,  1908. 

A  ooinparativi'  statoniont  of  Uruguayan  customs  receipts  for  the 
years  l'.)07  and  11K)S  kIiows  totals  ainountiiij;  to  and 

$18.(idS.;}()S  in  the  two  periods,  respectively.  The  total  net  increase 
durinji;  the  later  year  is  $4d-J.37Ci.  or  Ih'JC)  per  cent,  as  af^ainst  an 
increase  of  ;2..‘)  per  cent  in  1907  over  the  preceding;  year. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  IMPORTED  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Municipal  re«rnlations  prohil)it  the  importation  of  food  products 
into  Urnjriiay  in  tins  closed  with  .solder  containing  more  than  10  per 
cent  lead,  while  under  the  same  regulations  coloring  matter  derived 
from  coal  tar  (anilines),  preserving  or  antisojdic  agents,  sweettming 
matters  (saccharine,  dulcine.  sucramine.  etc.),  substances  foreign  to 
foodstutl's.  to.xic  metals,  etc.,  are  prohibited. 


NEW  STEAMSHIP  CONNECTION  WITH  CALIFORNIA. 

Consul  F.  AV.  (rODiNO,  of  Montevideo,  has  been  advised  by  the  Uru¬ 
guay  agents  representing  the  Kosmos  ((ierman)  line  of  steamers  that, 
beginning  about  March  1.  11)0!),  the  steamers  belonging  to  that  com¬ 
pany  plying  between  the  j)oits  of  (Jermany  and  Montevideo,  thence 
to  Valparaiso,  will  continue,  via  ports,  to  San  Francisco.  The  freight 
rate  per  ton  at  present  from  Montevideo  to  San  Francisco  is  45  shil¬ 
lings  ($10.1)4),  which  will  be  reduced  to  40  shillings  ($9.73)  under 
the  new  arrangement.  As  the  tanneries  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  are  making  large  purchases  of  (piebracho  extract,  this 
reduction  in  the  freight  i-ates  will  be  of  material  benefit  to  them. 


CREATION  OF  A  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 


In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  President  AVii.i.nr.xx,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  31.  IDOS.  the  faculty  of  commerce  at  the  University  of  Montevideo 
was  established  as  a  school  of  commerce. 

The  report  on  the  subject  forwarded  by  United  State  Consul  F.  W. 
(JoDixo  states  that  commercial  instruction  cour.ses  hav'e  ])roven  so 
popular  in  the  Repiddic  that  the  reorganization  of  this  branch  of 
study  is  being  zealously  carried  out  by  the  university  authorities,  who 
are  basing  their  mode  of  procedure  on  similar  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Under  the  old  regime  there  were  13  highly  trained  and  well-quali¬ 
fied  professors,  those  giving  the  more  practical  courses  having  had 
much  business  experience,  and  thorough  training  was  carried  on  in 
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the  preparation  for  mercantile  ami  business  pursuits  j^enerally.  In 
modern  languages,  French  and  hmglish  occupied  the  same  plane, 
while  thorough  instruction  was  given  on  civil  and  consular  laws,  and, 
with  the  necessary  reorganization  implied  by  the  new  plan,  the  same, 
theories  will  be  jiut  into  practice,  but  on  a  more  amplified  scale. 

DOCKS  AND  YARDS  PROJECTED. 

For  a  i)eriod  of  twenty-five  years  the  materials  and  other  article-: 
lecpiisite  for  the  construction,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
dock  and  shipbuilding  yards  and  dry  docks,  established  or  to  be 
established  in  Uruguay,  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  benefits  of  this  immunity  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Nicolas 
Mihailovich  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  decree  defining  the 
conditions  and  privileges  being  published  in  the  “  Diana  Ofcial  ” 
for  DecemlKn’  25,  1008. 


ip  VENEZUELA 


CENSUS  RETURNS. 

'J'he  "(iraceta  OfciaL"  under  date  of  February  12,  1000,  publishes 
the  population  statistics  of  Venezuela,  according  to  the  census  taken 
in  the  year  1801.  The  poiiulation  in  the  various  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries  was  as  follows: 


Number 

States  anil  Territories.  of  inhab¬ 

itants. 

Federal  distriet .  1%,7T9 

State  of— 

Aratriia .  13!), 490 

BermuiUv. . ^  329,8.'i3 

Bolivar . i  ■|■2,2(^7 

t'arabobo . :  213,il8."> 

FalTOn . '  l.;)l,<i92 

(Tiiarks) .  ()9,9(i;i 

Lara . ...J  2.34,178 

Merida . ;  9.7,431 


I  Number 


Stab's  and  Territories.  of  inhab- 

I  itants. 


State  of —  I 

Miranda .  129,3ft'. 

Taehira .  107,8(i<i 

Trujillo .  14<i,;i87 

Zamora .  223, Til 

Zulia .  171,44<i 

Territories .  83,488 


Total . . .  2,3’3,.727 


OPENING  OF  THE  ESCALfVNTE  RIVER  TO  TRAFFIC, 

According  to  an  executive  decree  of  January  18,  1000,  the  Esca¬ 
lante  Eiver  has  been  opened  to  free  navigation,  all  restrictive  decrees 
and  orders  concerning  the  navigation  of  this  river  having  been  re¬ 
pealed. 


STOCK  EXCHANGE,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

This  handsomo  building  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Zavala  and  I’icdras  streets.  It  was  hnilt 
in  ISIB  at  a  cost  of  about  Sl.’iO.OOO.  An  excellent  telegraphic  service  is  inaintaine<l  and  tlie 
Kx<'hange  is  kept  in  close  toucli  with  the  prineii)al  markets  of  the  world,  and  es|)ecially  with 
tliat  of  Buenos  .\ires. 


(Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 

VIEW  OF  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA,  LOOKING  WEST  FROM  CALVARIO  HILL. 


Many  of  the  lioust's  of  Caracas  are  covered  with  stucco  and  painted  in  delicate  tints 
of  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  green.  The  hnildings  are  flush  with  tlie  streets  and  have 
no'cliimneys.  Carar'as  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  naturally  beautiful  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  New  World. 
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REPEAL  OF  A  STAMP  AND  POSTAL-CARD  CONCESSION. 

I'ht*  contract  of  Fchniarv  18,  IDOl,  made  by  the  Government  with 
Juan  Kojieho  Sansox  for  the  collection  of  revenues  on  stamps  and 
postal  cards  was  repealed  on  January  K*.  1900.  In  future  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  transact  this  business  for  its  own  account. 

IMMIGRATION,  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

From  January  1  to  June  JO.  inclusive,  J.ioO  immigrants  arrived 
at  the  various  ports  of  the  I’nited  States  of  Venezuela,  while  2,893 
emijrrants  left  durin<;  the  same  period.  The  port  of  La  Guaira  re¬ 
ceived  the  larfrest  number  of  both  immi«rnints  and  emifri'ants,  909 
and  (lOr),  respectively,  the  port  of  Maracaibo  ranking  second,  with  726 
immigrants  and  749  emigrants,  the  other  ports  of  Venezuela  at  which 
passengers  and  immigrants  may  land  being  the  following:  Cano  Col¬ 
orado.  Carupano.  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Cristobal  Colon.  Econtrados, 
Guanta,  La  Ceiba,  La  Vela,  Pampatar,  Puerto  Cabello,  Puerto  Sucre, 
Tucacas. 

RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 

During  the  year  1907  the  railway  companies  of  Venezuela  trans- 
])orted  187,579,529  kilograms,  or  over  187.000  tons,  of  freight,  while 
the  number  of  tickets  issued  to  j)assengers  amounted  to  443.068.  The 
total  receijits  for  the  same  period  were  8,963,766.06  hoUrares^  and 
the  e.xpenditiu'es  6.144.132.03  bo7ir(nr.s. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  year  1908  show  a  total  of  216.183  pas¬ 
senger  tickets,  and  101.929.982  kilograms,  or  nearly  102,000  tons,  of 
freight,  the  receipts  for  the  latter  period  amounting  to  4,755,716.96 
Jioliran'H.  and  the  expenditures  to  3.155,781.38  hoJirares. 

The  Great  Kailway  of  Venezuela  ((rraii  Fevmvaml  de  Y enezuela) 
issued  the  largest  number  of  jiassenger  tickets,  viz,  59,452,  and  also 
carried  the  largest  amount  of  freight.  27.085,050  kilograms,  or  27.000 
tons,  with  receipts  amounting  to  1,381,640.81  hoJit'ans  and  expendi¬ 
tures  to  755,357.40  hoUrares.  The  La  Guira  to  Caracas  Kailway  is 
the  next  in  importance  as  far  as  the  total  amount  of  tickets  issued 
and  the  freight  transj)orted  is  concerned,  although  the  Tachira  Kail¬ 
way  is  second  as  far  as  the  total  receipts  are  concerned,  having  had 
receipts  amounting  to  823,574.04  hoHi'Ufex  and  expenses  totaling 
445.350.28  hoJirares.  The  largest  j^assenger  traffic  is  to  be  found  on 
the  Central  Kailway,  which  issued  66,165  passenger  tickets,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  amount  issued  on  all  the  lines.  Besides  the 
Great  Kailway  of  ^  enezuela.  the  La  Guaira  to  Caracas  Railway  and 
the  Central  Railway  and  the  Tachira  Railway,  mentioned  above,  there 
are  the  Maiquetfa  to  Macuto  Railway,  the  Puerto  Cabello  to  Valencia 
Railway,  the  Carenero  Railway,  the  La  Ceiba  Railway,  the  Coro  to 
La  Vela  Railway,  the  Bolivar  Railway,  and  the  Guanta  Railway 
companies. 
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OPENING  OF  VENEZUELAN  PORTS. 

Prc.sident-Geiieral  Juax  Vuexte  Gomez,  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela,  under  <Iate  of  February  0.  inOS.  issued  a  deeree  aholisli- 
iiiU  all  re.strietions  on  eoiunieree  and  navipition  in  the  Venezuelan 
j)orts.  thus  apiin  openin*!:  tin'  ports  to  the  tra<le  of  the  world,  subject 
only  to  the  poit  and  custoui-house  re<;ulations  of  the  country. 

PAYMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FOREIGN  DEBT  OF  1905. 

The  jiaynieiits  on  account  of  the  foreiirn  debt  of  Venezuela  of  11)05, 
made  from  Julv  to  Ih'c'iMuber.  IDOS.  a<rirrc*irated  ti.S^O.Tlo  (l>5()4.000) 
hoHrarcx. 

DECREES  CONCERNING  THE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

Executive  decrees  of  January  IDOD.  cancel  the  contiact  made  by 
the  Venc'zuelan  Government  with  Fraxcis  (biEXEL  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  cijrarette  factory,  and  opens  the  cultivation  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tobacco  to  anyone  desirin<r  to  enira^e  in  those  industric*s. 

Paper  for  the  manufacture  of  cijrandtes  wilt  be  imported  exclu- 
."ively  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  through  its  agents  will  sell 
the  same  to  cipirette  manufacturers.  The  paper  for  each  cijrarette 
wilt  bear  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  three-fourths  of  a  c-eutime  of  a 
bolivar.  The  manufacture  of  ci<;arettes  with  a  covering  of  tobacco 
is  prohibited. 

REVISION  OF  THE  CODE. 

Under  date  of  January  'I'l,  IDOD.  a  commission  mtis  appointed  by 
President  Gomez  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  Pepublic.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  chairman  ex  ollicio  of  the  aforesaid  commission. 

THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  SALT. 

The  '‘‘Giucta  Ofcial  ”  of  Venezuela  of  January  27,  IDOD,  contains 
the  full  text  of  a  decree  of  OD  articles  concerning  the  exploitation  of 
the  salt  mines  of  the  Republic.  Salt  mines  in  Venezuela  can  not  be 
worked  or  salt  sold  therefrom  except  through  the  agents  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

FEDERAL  REVENUES  ALLOTTED  TO  THE  STATES. 

Commencing  with  Febi  uarv  1.  IDOD.  federal  revenues  to  the  amount 
of  451.000  hoUrare^^  ($D0,000),  derived  from  territorial  taxes,  mines, 
))ublic  lands,  and  salt  mines  will  be  distributed  monthly  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  of  the  Republic  according  to  population.  The  States 
will  also  participate,  according  to  population,  in  B5  per  cent  of  the 
federal  revenues  derived  from  the  tax  on  liquors. 
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